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Mr. W. E. NORRIS has completed his 
great novel, GILES INGILBY ; the Phz/adel- 
phia Telegraph says: 

““* Giles Ingilby ’ springs into the full glare of 


celebrity within a week ; an achievement hardly 
paralleled by Kipling himself.” 


DREXEL BIDDLE’S AUTHORS. 


Major-General JOSEPH WHEEL- 


ER’S great work, THE SANTIAGO CAM- 
PAIGN, is in its fourth thousand. Zhe Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger says: 


“The entire volume forms in its dignitv, con- 











ciseness, and simplicity the best report of the 
Santiago campaign yet issued.” 


De Luxe, illustrated, $2.50. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S masterpiece, 
AN ATLANTIC TRAGEDY, is a success. 
1000 copies sold in a day. Cloth, illustrated, 
75 cents. 


hag ae ; MRS. MOLESWORTH’S THE LAU- 
MONEY MARKET, is in its third thousand. REL WALK is a beautiful novel for girls. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

THE FAMOUS FROGGY FAIRY BOOKS, in sumptuous, de luxe volumes, contain- 
ing some 75 clever illustrations in colors, and in black and white, by ANNE PENNockK, E. HoL- 
LowayY, J. R. SKEEN, WICKERSHAM and GUSTAVE VERBEEK. Cloth, silver and gold, 50 cents 
and 75 cents per vol. 


‘‘ Funny books for children, which have obtained a great vogue." —Pall Mail Gazette. 
. . Remarkably clever.”—London Times. 


“Anthony J. Drexel Biddle’s crosey Fairy Books’ promise to become as necessary to the 
childish mind as the far-famed ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ books.” —Zos Angeles Times. 
Previous editions sold to the number of 6500 copies. 


CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DREXEL BIDDLB, Publisher. 
NEW YORK: 67 Fifth Avenue. PHILADELPHIA: Drexel Building. LONDON: 22 Bedford St., Strand. 
On Nov. ist Mr. seers. BIDDLE removed his Philadelphia plant to the batting 228 South 4th Street, 
ess. 


o enable him to keep pace with the increased demands of his 
THOS. L. JAMES, Prest. J. R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 


PORTER'S HUMANE BRIDLE """"*"c s'wnmec."=*"""" 
NO BIT IN THE HORSE’S MOUTH. | Lincoln vale Deposit fi 














De Luxe, illustrated, $1.50. 


OUIDA’S new and great work of fiction, 
LA STREGA, is likely to be the sensation of 
the year. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


E. F. BENSON’S society novel, THE 
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| SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF 
| VAULTS FOR SECURITIES, 


$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS. 


Silver ‘1ate Stored under Guarantee. 


Fire Proof Warehouses for Household 
Furniture. 


Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, + 







Horsemen endorse this Bridle because it is the best for all. 
horses. It prevents frothing, lolling of tongues, etc. 

No more trouble with sore mouths. 

The hardest pullers driven with ease. 

Every lover of tne horse should use it, because it is humane. | 


EQUIPPED WITH STRAPS TO FIT ANY BRIDLE. | 
Fnamel sent prepaid on receipt of $2,00. | THOMAS L, JAMES. 


Nickel] sent prepaid on receipt of $2.26. WILLIAM R. GRACE. 
State if you use side check or overdraw. NOAH DAVIS. 


PERCIVAL KUHNE. 
INTERNATIONAL BRIDLE CO, MATTHEW C. BORDEN, s 5 cece 
402 Sudbury Building, Boston, Mass. 


HARVEY P. FARRINGTON. | 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 1900. 











Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company take pleasure in dnnouncing to the many friends of the Atlantic 
Monthly that during the last year the growth of public interest in the magazine has been greater than 
at any time in its long history. The present subscription list is the largest on record, and the magazine 
is reaching month after month hundreds of new readers in every State in the Union. 

BELOW ARE GIVEN A FEW ANNOUNCETIENTS FOR 1900. 






















.D WEBB, 
[R. WEBB. @ 


The January ATLANTIC offers three most important contributions : 


REFORI1 IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
By WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE. 


This paper, when read at the International Council of Congregationa! Ministers, be- 
came the storm-centre of discussion. | 


‘ The opening instalment of 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. J. STILLMAN 


The First of Zitkala. Sa’s Papers, 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN INDIAN CHILDHOOD 





The February ATLANTIC will contain: 


HISTORY 
_ By JAMES FORD RHODES. 
The president’s address read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, 


Boston, December, 1899. 
JOHN FISKE 


During 1900 the ATLANTIC will present several papers from Mr. Fiske, among which 4} 
will be one upon The African Slave Trade in the Fifties, and another upon The Life 


and Work of Huxley. 
FOREIGN LETTERS 


One of the distinctive features of THz ATLANTIC for 1go0 will be the appearance at 
regular intervals of Letters from England, France, and Germany. The first letter in the 
series will be a Review of England in 1899, by R. Brim_ey Jounnson, in the January 
Atlantic. Recent Social and Industrial Changes in Germany will be commented 
upon in March by W. C. DREHER; and ALvaNn F. Sanzorn will write in the early Sum- 
mer a letter entitled France Before the Exposition. 





SPECIAL OFFER :—In order to introduce the Atlantic to a large circle of new readers, the 
publishers announce that on receipt of 50 cents the magazine will be sent on trial, for three 
months, to any person whose name does not now appear upon the Atlantic subscription list. 


Send postal for new illustrated prospectus for 1900 
35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a year 


4 Park Street, Boston - 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, — - 
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Life Beyond Death. 


Being a review ‘of the World’s Beliefs on the 
Subject, a consideration of Present Conditions 
of Thought and Feeling, Leading to the Books Worth Reading. : 
Question as to Whether it can be Demon- A plea for the best and an essay toward selection, with 
strated as a Fact. By MINOT J. SAVAGE, Short Introductions to many of the World’s Great 
D.D. Second impression, 8vo, $1.50. Authors By FRANK W. RAFFERTY. 16mo, 188 

CONTENTS: pages, gilt top, $1 50. 

Primitive Ideas—Ethnic Beliefs—The Old Tes- A really 2 ly rg handbook to the world’s best literature. 


—Philadelphia Press. 
tament and Immortality — Paul’s Doctrine of 


‘Is of immense value to those who would know what to read, 
Death and the Other Life—Jesus and Immortality and more pertonlarty to reading clubs and circles which desire a 
—The Other World and the Middle Ages—Pro- 


course of reading to be laid out for them. —faeenge ing Post. 
“Contains a great deal of information useful to the general 
testant Belief Concerning Death and the Life . 
Beyond—The Agnostic Reaction—The Spiritual- 


reader.’’"—Independent. 
istic Reaction—The World’s Condition and Needs The Choice of Books. 
as to Belief in Immortality—Probabilities Which 


By CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, Professor of English 
Fall Short of Demonstration—The Society for Literature in Dartmouth College. 16mo, 208 pages, 
Psychical Research and the Immortal Life— gilt top, $1.25. The two books, bound uniform, half 
Possible Conditions of Another Life—Some Hints 


parchment, in box, $2.50, 
as to Personal Experiences and Opinions. W rs 
No problem possesses more interest for men than that The Five indow s of the Soul. 

® contained in the question asked centuries ago. “If a A popular account of the Human Senses, By EDWARD 

man die, shall he live again?” The orthodox Christian HAMILTON AITKEN, 12mo, gilt top, $2.00, 

gee “Christ, , Ones oko anes eee. ** There is probably nothing in recent literature which will so 

‘ s ion, 

To the former class Dr. Savage’s volume will not appeal, riage end LT pb bg gh re Nata 

but to the latter group his book will be welcomed as a is admirably written, and cannot fail to give pleasure.” 

valuable contribution to the knowledge on this great ques- Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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G. SCHIRMER, 
‘35 UNION SQUARE, = = - - NEW YORK, 


ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF A 


Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 


By Th BAER, KFrah.D. 
Pp. 650. Price, Full Buckram, $3.50; Half Morocco, $6.00. 





= 
3 








No pains have been spared to make this new Dictionary absolutely complete. It embodies all obtain- 
able data of oer sort down to the time of its publication. Not only completeness but the minutest accuracy 
has been one of the aims kept steadily in view. The author has spent many years in collecting and sifting 
the material of the book. Final authority has in every case been made the basis upon which it rests. In 
the matter of American Musicians and Musical Writers this Dictionary covers the field as it has never be- 
fore been covered. The bibliographical feature will be found of the highest value. An important, 
attractive and valuable feature is the illustrations ; there are about 300 vignette portraits, exquisitely 
drawn in pen-and-ink by the well-known Russian artist, Alexander Gribayedoff, from the most trust- 
worthy sources obtainable. It is evident that this Dictionary will find an instant place of the highest 
asefulness with everybody who is at all concerned with the achievements of musicians and musical lite- 
rary men of the past and present. 

The student of music will find here explicit information to settle all sorts of doubtful points, to 
give the needed hint, and to point him the way of more elaborate research. 

To Concert Goers, programmes continually raise questions of identity, of dates, of opus numbers, 
of tacts of all sorts ; such will at once be answered by Dr. Baker’s Dictionary. : 

The teacher will find it a valuable adjunct tothe study of music, and will secure in it most trust- 
qwerthv assistance in awakening and guiding the interest of his pupils. : 

Send for prospectus to . 


GS. SCHIRMER, New Work. 





for bookkeepers, ts ands ers. Price $1.80. Send 35c and . 
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NEW HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLO- 
NIES IN CA 


By JouN Fiske. With 8 Maps. Two vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00, 


This important work traces the causes which led to 
the colonizing of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsyl- 


vania by the Quakers ; and describes the gradual growth ’ 


of these colonies to power. The story is told with the 
remarkable clearness and charm which make Mr. Fiske’s 
volumes of American history as delightful as they are 
important. 


THE END OF AN ERA 
By JoHN S. WIsE. Larze crown 8vo, $2.00, 
From beginning to end this volume is perfectly de- 
lightful. It has also great historical interest and not a 
little historical value. ‘‘The End of an Era’’ is un- 
rivalled as a picture of Virginia life just before and dur- 
ing the civil war.— Boston Herald, 


MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES 
By JULIA WARD Howe. With Many Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


A book of uncommon personal, historical, social, and 
literary interest, , 





SALMON P. CHASE 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History — 
in Harvard University. In the series of 
American Statesmen. 16mo, with very full 
Index, $1.25. 

Professor Hart, whose valuable works of American 
history command high respect, here describes adequately 
the great career of Mr, Chase as an anti-slavery leader, ' 
as United States Senator, Governor of Ohio, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Civil War, and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 2 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. In Ame?- 
ican Statesmen Series. 16mo, $1.25. 
An admirable account of Mr. Adams as a statesman, 
notably of his great service as Minister to Great Britain 
during the War for the Union. 


CHARLES SUMNER 

By MoorFIELD Storey. In American Statesmen 
Series. 16mo, $1.25. 

A strong and sympathetic description of Sumner’s — 
public career, especially of his magnificent fight for « 
Freedom and Justice in the United States Senate, 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEN1, POSTPAID, BY 7 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 1 E. 17th St., New York 





THE FORUM 


America’s Leading Review 





POLITICS 
FINANCE 
EDUCATION 
LITERATURE 
SOCIOLOGY 


“ew 


To Read THE FORUM is to keep in touch 
with the beSt thought of the day. 


ART | To be without it is té miss the best help 


THEOLOGY 
THE DRAMA 
MUSIC 
SCIENCE 
INVENTION 
COMMERCE 





to clear thinking. - . . .... 
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Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year 
Single Copi/s, 35 Cents. . . 


The Forum Publishng Company 
111 Fifth Avenue,New York 
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Sacred Song's 
INTo. 2. 


By Sankey, licGranahan, and Steb- 
bins. A large mdjority of the pieces in this 
k aré entirely new, and never before pub- 
lished. It contains the new solos, ‘‘ The 
Story that Never Grows Old,’’ “pm A 
Pilgrim,’’ ‘‘ A Little While, rf ae Do They 
Know?’ etc., now being sung by Mr. 
Sankey. £ 
Same styles and pricesas “‘SacrED Soncs 
No. 1,” of which ov er 685,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price $25 per 100 Sample copy, post free, 20 cents, 
THE BIGLOW & IAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


The Church Press 
~ Association 


of PHILADELPHIA, ° 
publishes a list of — 
THIRTY CHURCH' 


MAGAZINES, 
| which you should read. Send 25 
cents postage for sample copies. 
If you are an advertiser you should 
advertise in them. For full partic- 
ulars address, P.O Box 923, Phila- 
delpbia. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
Diaries, 1900. 


15 cents to $2.25. 


* 























alogues, and other enter- 


146 William Street, - New York. 
ecitations, 
P L A Y Ss EMMANIO PUB. Co. ; “Chicago. 


tainment book! 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NE 


Entered at the New Yo& Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 








A Weekly Magazine. 


erms of Subscription, pa: payable in advance; ®e par $2.00; six 
. months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. Single ‘opis, 10 cents. 


jes over six months old twenty-five cehts, Postage 
cared Country in the Postal Union $1.56 year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be T@ived one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well 88\e new address 
Wa ernest is not sent to subscribersvter the sub. 
scription has expired. We will, however, ame the paper 
toa subscriber who does not find it convenient tOgmit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving @T@egt to that 


effect. 











can BRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly — By Grand Sen > in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for 
eee of pene rie tea Wan Grana, Uprt Uprient and Square 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at nt low figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of Famous People BOUGHT and SOLD. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York City. 


Send for Price List. 








“JAPANESE LINEN” PAPER. 
TABLET R. or P. 10 Cts Postpaip, 
CRANE BROS. MFRS. WESTFIELD, MASS 


EDUCATION 


SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


on etnenant and mpormanton a cae of selected BEST SCHOOLS 


in ~eeaoees a ERS’ 
AGENCY, Tel. 1332 “etn. 8 E. 14th 8t., City 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


A correspondence Institute, chartered under the laws of Indiana 
offers to non-resident students unsurpassed facilities for the prose, 
cution of special studies under the direction of able Professors of 
Language, Literature, Philosophy, History, Pedagogy, etc., etc. 


CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, TEACHERS, 


or others interested in scientific or literary work, should write for 
announcement, outlining courses for home study, leading to 
Academic Degrees. Thorough, conscientious work the basis of ad- 
vancement, Circulars, testimonials, etc., etc., upon request, Ad- 
dress the Secretary, ALBERT MORLAN, Inprawapouis, IND. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department ot Lake Forest University. 
year course leading to degree of LL.B. prepares for ad- 
mission to the Bar in all the States. For catalogue address t 
secretary. ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., At oneeune Rides 
vuhicago, LIL 














THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 

School of Language, Literature, History and Art. Three 
courses le uation with diploma. College preparation. 
Elective courses of study. —_—- i college uates. Prep- 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in  aumber. Address 
Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 





Though ‘Rew England ’’ 


in name, it is za¢iona/ in reputation— 
yes, international, for it has been the 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATORY 
that has proved the fallacy of the neces- 


OF MUSIC 
sity for foreign study to make a finished 
musician or elocutionist. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





There are Faber Pencils which are not 


A.W. pate 


See that all goods are initialed ‘A, W. FABER’S Stationer’s 
“A. W.” before th = al eee sy 

“ FABER,” — . a — = . hey i) Rubber Goods, Inks, Rulers, 
THE BEST. from the original & “a § memes) ctc., are as reliable as A, W. 
factory, established 1761. A Ww F PABERS FABER’S Lead Pencils. 


Round Gilt, Hexagon Gilt, and Siberian Drawing Pencils 


have been sold for thirty years and more, and constantly improved. 


LEAD PENCIL MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 6x. 
READING NOTICES 


A Generous Offer. 


For some time past the Michigan Carbon Works have been 
receiving requests for donations of their Keystone Silver 
White Gelatine to be sold at church fairs and festivals. They 
have always been glad to comply with such requests and 
they now offer to send, express charges prepaid, one dozen 
eyeons yotel of their Keystone Silver White Gelatine gratis to 

church ~ a provided the eee comes 
the pastor cor the church. Readers of THe INDEPENDENT in- 
terested would do well to address the Michigan Carbon 
Works, Detroit, Mich. , 














Larkin Premiums 
_ FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling ‘or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of es Desk, Morris Chair, 
wostonse, Brass and Stee! Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lampe, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


acpeertitalt illustrat 
" ty ee ited bookies lot free to all whe 


“rma LAREIN Soa? me. CA, Baad, Be =” 
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PPP edad ddd. 


Sohmer Pianos. 
Our readers who may be contemplating the purchase of a 
piano will do well to read the advertisement of the Sohmer 
Pianos on another page of this issue. The Sohmer is a 


strictly high grade instrument. The only sales rooms in 
Greate Mor York are located in the new Sohmer Building, 
Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty-second Street 


Don’t Cough! Dr. William Elall’s Balsam 
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FOR THE LUNGS. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Every mother should have a bottle of Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest. ready for immediate use. 
Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts, and 25 cts., by all druggists. 


TRY IT FOR A COUGH. 


The Srodepend cA few contributors to 
issues in the near futare. 


ALVAN. F. SANBORN, author of “‘ Moody’s Tenement House’? and other sociological ‘sketches, writes upon 
the change that is coming over the class of immigrants to this country and discusses its significance. 


AUSTIN BIERBOWER, in his article on “ Freedom of Hearing,’’ argues that the churches should have just as 
much right in hearing what they want as preachers have in preaching what they want. 


BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX, who has just returned from Brazil, discusses the economic, social and financial con- 
ditions of our great sister republic. 


A. TOLMAN SMITH, of the Bureau of Education, Washington, describes the new era at the University of 
California, under its new President and with its great endowment. . 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR. 
THE INDEPENDENT, - - - 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
ARIS—1900 Nemnasrs, specially” char= 


-tered for Paris Exposition, Oberammergau 
Play and Tour of Europe, start June 30; bodking as now. Also 
Thirty other Spring. and Summer Excursions. Special fea- 
tures ; exceptional advantages. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 


, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St. "John’s Church, 


American arf European Plans, Absolutely Fire- 
proof. JOHN T. DEVINE. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL, 


N.Y., rL H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
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PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Private parties conducted by Prof. Camille Thi r, $1 Pierce 
Bidg., Boston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free ; stamp. 





Maki of hotel ac- 
PARIS IN 1900 Yommodations now, arfaitrates: Senn: 
A WORD TO THE WISE ezivantia s Indiana 
ve already booked 
pm Bed ag Membership restricted. 
THEEH CRAWFORD TOURS, 
Home 0 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass 220 Broadway. St. 


Office, 61 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 Chestnut St, Ph Philadelphia, Pa. 621 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


O95... Co. 


For the winter 


TOCK MUA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, 
by the elegant steamers of the Quebec 8S. 8. Co., 
sailing weekly. Steamers every ten days for 
Santa Cruz and the principal West —— 
Islands. A chatming trip at a cost of $a 

For agg een gy apply to A. E.OUTERBR. 

& ng mts, 39 Broadway, New York, or 
TH ras. & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 
AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 











FREE 
EXHIBITION 
OF . LANDSCAPES. 








Persons traveling between New York and 
Chicago on one of the New York Central’s’ 
twenty-four hour trains, have an exhibition 
of landscapes unequaled elsewhere. 

First,—There are 142 miles of river and 
mountain scenery between New York and 
Albany, including the Catskill Mountains and 
the ever-varying pictures of the historic 
Hudson River. 

Second,—The Mohawk Valley, which for 
more than two hundred years has been cele- 
brated in song and story for its eae 
beauty. 


A copy of a 48-page folder on the Adirondack 
Mountain region, with complete map in colors, 
will be sent free, paseie. on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 








CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Be See a) 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 

TOURIST SLEEPERS. 

CHOICE OF er sgn 
BOSTON 'Y WEDNESDAY 
CHICAGO ‘TH 
SAINT PAUL 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA et 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SAINT PAUL TUESDA 
KANSAS CITY ‘“* WEDNESDAY 
DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
viaFt Worthand El Peso sutestnamomandak 
re 


SCENIC 
ROUTB 
Leaves 


ion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Tr e iraine, and nad thelr popularity is evi- 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements w: ee ee eee 
the superiority of this line. 


For full information and free literature address 
JOUN SEBASTIAN, Gd. Pp. Aw Chicago. 
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Unique and isciae 


THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


In 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather 


For four days you take an IDEAL, YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP ‘atte’ $76.50 revenue stane 


Four large new steamers. 





American chef; perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and» luxury 
of passengers. - Send for 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 


AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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Standard Typewriter 
Points the Way to Success 


for many thousands of its operators. 
No other typewriter gives its operator so 
many opportunities because no other is so 


favorably known: and so generally used in 
the business world. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, NewYork 
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Copyright, 1899, 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD 











The Best Part 
THROWN 
AWAY. 


This has been scientifically proven 

to be true in the manufacture of 

the ordinary white flour. The 

theory that the whitest is the 
best flour is absolutely false. The gluten, or 
natural bone-building, nerve-strengthening 
property of the wheat kernel is sacrificed to 
cater to the sentimentalist who must haye 
“white” bread. Use 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT, 


Jn color‘a rich golden brown, has a natural 

WHEELER & WILSON MFG. C0., flavor, makes sweet, delicious bread, easy 

MAKERS OF SEWING MACHINES, to digest, has four times the strengthening 

ALL STYLES ano SIZES, FOR CLOTH ano LEATHER, and nourishing power of ordinary white bread. 

ICE Buy only in original packages bearing 

FACTORY AND HEAD OFFICE, acacia ms “— - avd 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. Keep It. aoe rr 


FRANKLIN MILLS GO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
Abstract from 39th Annual Statement. 


Total eg om of penne received since organiza- 
tion, May 1 - $30,997,839,31 
i “Amount Baid 03 to Policy-holders since organiza- ae 


+ $20,954,19: 
Admitted Assets held as security for Policy-holders, ai 
. * $10,559,150. 87 


January 1 1899, 
Total Amount pai Policy-holders, and the amount 
MANUFACTURED BY ae = as security for the payment of their 


Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co., Teal Steen is en tten seein 

Surplus ‘on basis of Admitted "Assets Valuation, 4% pteeh sass 
Bridgeport, Conn. Standard, January z, 1899, $1, 152,968.02 

Send for Catalogue. Value of Dividend Endowment " Accumulations, 


January 1, 1899, $527,066.00 
‘ INSURANCE IN FORCE: 


Jan. 1, 1899, 24,275 Policies, $45,574,381. 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Annual Sale 
_of Linen at } 
“The Linen Store.’ 


An intelligent examination of the Household 
Linens offered at our Annual Sale will, we feel 
assured, lead economical housekeepers to re- 
plenish their supply. Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Towels, Bed Linen, etc., are offered at such 
prices and in such variety as make them worthy 
the consideration of those requiring such goods. 


Our 18-page booklet, giving full details, mailed 
on request. : 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Angle Lamp 


“The light that never fails.’’ 


takes out of your daily routine all the nuisance and 
bother common to the illuminating problem, It simply 
cuts it out. Unlike old-fashioned lamps, it never smokes, 
smells or gets out of order, is lighted and extinguished 
as easily as gas, gives almost no heat, and while more 
brilliant than gas or electricity, costs but 


EIGHTEEN CENTS A MONTH TO BURN. ’ 


Its unique feature, 


**NO UNDER-SHADOW,”’ 
ensures all the light being thrown directly downward 
and outward, just where needed: and in the home, 
store, office, factory, church, hall or library you will find 
this to be a veritable blessing. 

Thousands of these lamps are in use in every sort 
and kind of place where good light is essential and they 
are recognized as a perfect substitute for gas and elec- 
tricity. During the past year we have received over a 
thousand testimonials. entirely unsolicited. If you want 
to mend your light troubles for good and always, send 
for our catalog I, showing all styles, from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 
76 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 





Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw 
them undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some-. 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish ; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








The People’s Coffee. 


GILLIES’ 
Moka JAVA COFFEE. 


A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION. 








These goods are granulated and packed 
with great care, only in four pound tin 
canisters, We guarantee them in every 
particular to be the equal of any whole 
roasted coffee sold. 


Four-pound sample can for $1.00, delivered] 
within 100 miles of New York free of charge. If 
your grocer does not keep them send to us. 











“THE GILLIES COFFEE C0., 


235-239 Washington Street, -* New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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Survey of the World. 


THE YEAR AT HOME. 

Almost at the beginning of the 
past year the Government at 
Washington was confronted by 
the Tagalog insurrection in the Philippines, 
the outbreak occurring two days before the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty by the Sen- 
ate. In the course of the indecisive and 
dragging campaign which preceded the rainy 
season, and before the resignation of Secre- 
tary Alger, there were some signs of impa- 
tience in the public mind, due partly to lack 
of respect for the War Department and to 
some indications that General Otis was not 
well fitted for supreme command in the is- 
lands. But after the resignation of Alger 
and the appointment of Secretary Root, and 
‘with the beginning of the energetic cam- 
paign which has now scattered Aguinaldo’s 
forces, there was a notable growth of public 
support for the Government and its policy. 
This support, which was shown at the polls 
in November, has been the most important 
manifestation of the year in the field of na- 
tional politics; and next in importance has 
been the groping of the Bryanite Democrats 
for new issues which shall displace or ob- 
scure the free coinage of silver. In connec- 
tion with these should be mentioned the firm 
adhesion of the Republican party to the gold 
standard, as shown in the recent passage in 
the House of the currency bill which was 
prepared last summer by the caucus commit- 
tee. The attitude of a majority of the peo- 
ple toward questions of national policy was 
clearly shown in the November elections. In 
all the Northern States where elections were 
held the nation’s course and duty in the 
Philippines were the chief issues, altho only 


National 
Policy 


local officers were to be chosen, and the re- 
sult was so satisfactory to the party in power 
that the renomination of Mr. McKinley by 
acclamation was accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion. The most exciting campaign was 
the one in Ohio, where the situation was 
complicated by the independent candidacy 
of Mayor Jones, of Toledo, and by local 
quarrels. Mr, Jones, standing for municipal 
ownership, the abolition of parties, and a pro- 
test against bossism, received 103,000 votes, 
but the Republican candidate was elected by 
a‘large plurality. In Kentucky a revolt in 
the Democratic party against the nomination 
of Goebel imparted great activity to the cam- 
paign, and for a long time after the election 
the result was in doubt, but Democratic elec- 
tion judges at last decided in favor of the 
Republican candidate, whose plurality was 
about 2,000. 





Congress was in session for two 
months at the beginning of the 
year. In its last days it provided for twelve 
new warships, passed the compromise bill 
which permits the use of an army of 100,000 
men until July 1, 1901, and substituted for 
the Nicaragua Canal bill an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for further inspection of inter- 
oceanic canal routes. Congress assembled in 
December, a few days after the death of 
Vice-President Hobart. The withdrawal of 
Mr. Reed from politics had been followed by 
the election of Mr. Henderson of Iowa to the 
office of Speaker. Scarcely anything was 
done before the holiday recess except the pas- 
sage in the House of a bill affirming the gold 
standard (eleven Democrats joining the Re- 
publicans in the affirmative) and the exclu- 
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sion of Representative Roberts of Utah upon 
the charge that he is a polygamist in prac- 
tice. Some years ago Roberts admitted that 
he was a polygamist and was punished for 
the offense. There is evidence that up to a 
very recent time he was living with three 
wives. When he appeared with other Rep- 
resentatives to be sworn in, he was confront- 
ed by a petition, bearing 7,000,000 signatures, 
asking that he be excluded. A test vote in 
the Senate indicates a majority there of al- 
most two to one for the Government’s policy 
in the Philippines. The new committees in 
the House and the reorganized committees of 
the Senate are substantially in harmony with 
.the President. At the close of the year the 
Panama Canal Company became an Ameri- 
can corporation, in order that the purchase 
of its property by our Government might be 
facilitated. The new commission will soon 
inspect the company’s unfinished canal. 





A growth of interest in munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities, 
and in plans for the reform of 
municipal government, was seen during the 
year. Mayor Harrison was re-elected in Chi- 
cago mainly because of his successful de- 
fense of the people’s interests against street 
railway capitalists who attempted to burden 
the city by long-term franchises obtained 
from a pliable Council by the authority of a 
bad law procured from the State Legislature. 
Mayor Jones won a notable Victory at the 
spring election in Toledo, running as an inde- 
pendent candidate, on a platform including 
municipal ownership and an eight-hour work 
day. At the later elections San Francisco 
gave another term to a good Mayor who had 
procured a new reform charter, and there 
were successful revolts against bossism in 
Albany and Troy. Baltimore’s new Mayor 
defined his policy in terms very acceptable 
to reformers. New Orleans was recaptured 
by the old partisan ring which a citizens’ 
movement had recently dislodged. In New 
York State Governor Roosevelt’s intelligent 
interest in municipal questions was shown 
by his work in behalf of the Ford bill for the 
taxation of public franchises and his defeat 
of a project for giving tc a corporation a 
franchise in perpetuity for a tunnel railroad 


Municipal 
Reforms 


in the great city. The iniquity of Boss Cro- 
ker’s rule was exposed by the Mazet Com- 
mittee, and the work of Comptroiler Coler 
for municipal reform gave him enviable 
prominence. By his efforts the Ramapo 
water job was defeated. 





The war in the Philippines, 
following the attack of Agui- 
naldo’s army upon our forces 
on. February 4th, was indecisive, as we have 
said, in the campaign preceding the rainy 
season. There was much fighting, the Amer- 
icans were always victorious, and the Filf- 
pino losses were heavy; but many places cap- 
tured by our troops were not garrisoned, and 
the Filipinos quickly reoccupied them. So 
it came about that at the beginning of the 
rainy season our forces held only a small 
area outside of Manila. This season was 
unusually wet, forty-one inches of rain 
falling in tle first twenty days of 
July. Before it was ended our army 
began a very active and aggressive 
campaign, first attacking the enemy south 
of Cavité and then pushing northward from 
Manila, while the navy visited the northern 
coast. There were several sharp engage- 
ments, in one of which the late Senator Lo- 
gan’s son was killed, and Aguinaldo’s forces 
were scattered far and wide. Several of his 
chief advisers were captured, and he himself 
was chased back into the mountains, his wife 
dying during this flight. At the end of the 
year there were only scattered bands of in- 
surgents in Northern Luzon. Having re- 
turned from the campaign in the north, Gen- 
eral Lawton was killed on December 19th 
while attacking a band of the enemy a few 
miles east of Manila, and the army lost a 
great soldier. Earlier in the year some prog- 
ress in the establishment of local govern- 
ment was made in other islands, notably in 
Negros, and a friendly agreement with the 
Sultan of the Sulu group ways reached, 
any uprising of the warlike Mavros_ be- 
ing thus prevented. There is much evi- 
dence that the Filipino leaders have 
been encouraged to prolong hostilities by 
by the work and utterances of the so- 
called anti-imperialists in the United States. 
Admiral Dewey’s reception in New York was 
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one of the great events of the year, and it 
surpassed any similar affair of the kind in 
our history. From New York he proceeded 
to Washington, where he received the sword 
voted to him by Congress, and where he 
now lives in a house presented to him by the 
American people. 





Spain’s sovereignty over Cuba was 
Cuba formally withdrawn on the first day 
of the year, and the military representatives 
of the United States then began their peace- 
ful work on the island. General Gomez was 
angry because he was not permitted to lead 
his troops through Havana on the day when 
the transfer of authority was made. In Feb- 
ruary, however, he consented that his sol- 
diers should receive $3,000,000 from our Gov- 
ernment. Much trouble was caused by a 
group of his officers, who asked for more and 
even estimated at $57,000,000 the sum that 
should be paid. After some delay the money 
was distributed, each soldier receiving $75. 
During the year there has been no serious 
trouble on the island, altho some Cubans 
have continually sought to convince the peo- 
ple that this country could not surely be 
trusted to keep its promises concerning Cu- 
ban independence. There has been a little 
disorder occasionally in Havana and else- 
where, and a few bandits have been pun- 
ished. In Santiago especially, and also in Ha- 
vana, much sanitary work has been done, 
and the death rate in both places has been 
reduced to the average for American cities. 
There have been only a few cases of yellow 
fever on the island. In the Holguin district 
an epidemic of smallpox was completely sup- 
pressed. The disease had prevailed there for 
twelve years. A census has been taken, and 
it is expected that there will be elections in 
April or May next on the basis of the enu- 
meration. The President thought of substi- 
tuting ,a civil governor for the military gov- 
ernor, but there was a general protest from 
the Cubans, who saw in this projected 
change a prolongation of American rule. 
Therefore the military government was re- 
tained, and the President at the close of the 
year appointed in place of Geteral Brooke 
the remarkably successful governor of San- 
tiago, Gen. Leonard Wood, the finest exam- 
ple of the colonial administrator disclosed by 


our war with Spain. Cuba begins the new 
year with him in full command, and the ap- 
pointment has been received with a general 
expression of approval. 





It has been a hard year for 
Porto Rico. In the first 
months of it the people of the island were 
suffering from the effect of the war, having 
been deprived of their old markets (Spain 
and Cuba) by new tariffs on their products, 
and being excluded from the United States 
market by our tariff. The accumulated crops 
of coffee and sugar could not be sold, and 
agriculture was greatly depressed. With re- 
spect to government, however, the island 
was fortunate in being under the rule of the 
late General Henry, and a sympathetic and 
very competent Commissioner, Dr. Carroll, 
was making careful inquiry concerning the 
needs of the people. Such was the situation 
before the great storm. It was in August 
that the island was swept by one of the 
worst hurricanes ever known in the history 
of the West Indies. The coast cities were 
flooded and even the towns of the interior 
were almost destroyed. There was great 
loss of life; 2,312 bodies were found and 
buried, and 2,000 persons were missing. The 
coffee plantations were ruined, the fruit was 
destroyed and thousands of cattle were 
killed. The Governor reported that 100,000 
persons were utterly destitute and that for 
a long time the shipment of 1,000 tons of 
food per week to the island would be re- 
quired. The food was shipped and a consid- 
erable fund raised in our cities by subscrip- 
tion. The President urges Congress to re- 
move our tariff on Porto Rican products, and 
now this recommendation is opposed by 
associations of protectionists who also are 
striving to prevent the ratification of the 
treaties of reciprocity recently negotiated 
with France, Argentina, and the British 
West Indies. 


Porto Rico 





Throughout the year there 
wae and was great activity in the 
Trade manufacturing industries, 


and especially in the iron and steel factories. 


Almost without exception the staple crops 
were abundant. The volume of exports, se 
extraordinary in 1898, continued to be very 
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large, and there was a notable growth of the 
shipments of manufactures to foreign lands. 
Unprecedented demand at home caused and 
sustained a great advance in the price of iron 
and other metals, but in spite of this increase 
there were large, sales to foreign buyers. The 
great expansion of business indicated by 
railroad earnings, clearing house returns, and 
other evidence, compelled the railroad com- 
panies to make contracts for large quantities 
of new rolling stock. A burst of speculation 
at the beginning of the year was accompan- 
ied by the formation of many overcapitalized 
trust combinations, and the decline which 
marked the reaction culminated in Decem- 
ber in a sharp fall which for a short time 
caused something resembling a panic. But 
the excellent condition of business made any 
general depression impossible, and public 
confidence was not shaken. 





THE YEAR ABROAD. 


The year 1899 had its full share 
of stirring incident, yet as usual 
public attention has been di- 
rected less to the events themselves than to 
the indications given by them of the trend 
of national life. Dreyfus, retried, convicted 
and pardoned, is but an incident in the strife 
between military and civil government in 
France. The South African war is less a 
struggle between British and Boer than be- 
tween two radically different types of gov- 
ernment, and the stake is not so much the 
fortunes of two armies or a small people, but 
the prestige and power of an empire. The 
death of the Khalifa and the opening of the 
Sudan mark but anotler stage in the redemp- 
tion of Africa. The partition of Samoa 
means more for friendship between three 
great Powers than for the fortunes of a few 
islanders. The Peace Conference, if a fail- 
ure from the standpoint of the immediate 
hope for a reduction of armaments, had its 
value in the formal introduction of the ques- 
tion of arbitration into the domain of pzac- 
tical politics. Aside from these there has 
been going on the same turmoil among the 
weaker nations, and the trend toward en- 
largement and consolidation among the 
stronger ones. It is not easy to strike a bal- 
ance, yet on the whole it appears that there 
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‘of the British Empire. 


has been advance. The world will be dis- 
tinctly better off for the year that has closed. 





The cloud that has been 

English Empire panging over South Af- 
at Stake rica has developed into a 
storm that is teSting to its utmost the power 
A petition of 21,000 
British subjects started negotiations which 
dragged on during the first half of the year. 
There was a conference at Bloemfontein, but 
it accomplished nothing. Mr. Chamberlain 
was firm and Oom Paul made propositions, 
fair in appearance yet often impracticable or 
so conditioned as to be practically useless. 
A strong party in England were aggressive, 
but others counseled moderation, affirming 
that al, jhe Transvaal was not worth the cost 
of a war. The Queen also used her personal 
influence, and there was very general belief 
that some way out would be found. At last, 
just when it seemed that there was a reason- 
able hope of peace, on October 9th the Boers 
sent an ultimatum demanding that England 
within twenty-four hours withdraw the 
troops that were already on their way to 
South Africa. This meant war, and all oppo- 
sition was silenced. The English hurried re- 
inforcements and the Boers prepared for 
fight. Three English garrisons at Mafeking, 
Kimberley and Ladysmith were surrounded 
after some small battles which proved that 
the Boers could not stand the English bay- 
onet charge, but were more than a match for 
their foes in ambuscades. With the arrival 
of the troops three armies were formed to 
relieve Ladysmith and Kimberley and attack 
Bloemfontein, and thus get between the Boer 
armies. Two of these, under Generals Me- 
thuen and Gatacre made some successful ad- 
vances, but suddenly met with utterly unex- 
pected repulse amounting to serious defeat. 
Then all eyes turned to General Buller. His 
preparations were made, and it was expected 
that Ladysmith would be immediately re- 
lieved, when the news came of another de- 
feat. The evil effect was threefold; loss of 
men, nearly 8,000 in all; disquieting influence 
on the Boers of Cape Colony, who were al- 
ready in sympathy with the Transvaal, and 
danger of foreign intervention. England, 
however, was not daunted. Volunteers offered 
in ‘crowds. The colonies came to her help 
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with offers of troops, especially horsemen, 
greatly needed. Field Marshal Roberts, of 
Kandahar fame, and Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum were summoned and sent to the 
front, and as the year closed the whole em- 
pire realized how much was at stake. There 
is much criticism of the management of the 
War Office and especially of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but there is no faltering. All England 
is convinced that to yield now means to lose 
South Africa, and to lose South Africa means 
to lose her power among the nations. 





The year has been one of in- 

International ternational quiet. The Peace 
Politics Conference opened at The 
Hague, but after its influence had been very 
thoroughly discounted on every hand. There 
were some minor jealousies arising from the 
failure to invite the Vatican or the Trans- 
vaal. Emperor William, too, was evidently 
not too friendly, and the Czar’s arbitrary ac- 
tion in Finland and well-known policy in 
Asia cast an air of unreality over all the pro- 
ceedings, so far as they related to disarma- 
ment. In truth the palm belongs to the 
United States, which appeared for the first 
time asanactive and powerful factor in world 
politics. The American delegates pressed 
the question of arbitration, altho it was at 
first ruled out as not germane to the call, and, 
most effectively assisted by the English, car- 
ried the first proposition that has been made 
for the peaceful settlement of international 
difficulties. The Conference itself amounted 
to very little, but it brought out into clear 
light the mutual suspicions of the Huropean 
nations, and assisted to mark the lines of 
distinction which were already becoming ap- 
parent. During the year there has been evi- 
dent a drawing together of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic races. Germany finds herself 
notwithstanding commercial rivalry more in 
sympathy with English and American types 
than with Russian, and as Austria and Italy 
weaken she has evidently felt the need of 
stronger associations against the Slav. Em- 
peror William has outlived the reputation of 
his early years, and is recognized on every 
hand as a shrewd, forceful monarch, who 
knows what he wants (and that is usually 
for the good of the Empire) and knows also 
how te get it, not disdaining patience. So he 
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entertains the Czar, speaks good words for 
the Paris Exposition, and secures an agree- 
ment, which may or may not be a treaty, with 
England, following one with England and 
America for the partition of the Samoan Is- 
lands. France still smarts over Fashoda, but 
dares not offend Germany and England to- 
gether. Russia is busy with Asia, and has no 
mind to incur risks for her ally’s sake, and 
the result is that England has now free scope 
to carry on her war without danger of inter- 


ference from any one. Inall this the United 


States has been an important factor. Friend- 


‘ly with all, her sympathy has been with Eng- 


land, and Europe does not care to. develop 
that sympathy into an alliance. 





The European nations in their 
individual political life have had 
a disturbed and yet uneventful 
year. Austria has been in constant turmoil, 
the Hungarian Reichstag vying with the 
Austrian Reichsrath in obstruction and al- 
most riot. The language -ordinances have 
been repealed, but the Czechs are not paci- 
fied, and other Slavs are promising bitter 
things in the future. The Ausgleich has been 
renewed, another instance of the peculiar 
power of the Emperor, and raising anew the 
question whether the Empire would survive 
his death. Italy has worked out her life in 
general disturbance, without, however, at- 
tracting much attention. The result of an 
effort to join in the partition of China by a 
demand for Sanmun Bay is still uncertain. 
Spain has been in constant unrest, at times 
bordering upon open rebellion, on account of 
the heavy taxes and the popular belief in the 
thoroughly corrupt character of the Govern- 
ment. Premier Sagasta has given place to 
Premier Silvela with a platform of financial 
reform which has not yet materialized. 
Spanish relations with this country are pleas- 
ant, and there is apparently little rancor 
over the loss of the islands. Statements by 
Admiral Cervera show conclusively the abso- 
lutely rotten condition of the whole Govern. 
ment. Portugal comes into prominence oc- 
casionally through its possession of Delagoa 
Bay, and its financial dependence upon Eng- 
land. Norway and Sweden are not better 
friends, and the former seems bound to press 
for practical independence with its own flag 
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and diplomatic and consular service, recog- 
nizing only the same king as her neighbor. 
As Germany is developing her internal re- 
sources and commerce she finds foreign ex- 
tension needful. That involves an increased 
navy, and Emperor William, having tried to 
convince, his Reichstag of the value of cer- 
tain canals and failed, is now arguing the 
necessity for more battle ships. Finding the 
rest of the world pre-empted, he has his eye 
on Asia Minor and has threatened or ca- 
joled the Sultan into giving him a concession, 
for a railway from Constantinople to Bag- 
dad. Russia growls but does nothing, being 
‘pusy Russianizing the Finlanders, who object 
to the operation, and are making what seems 
to the Czar an utterly unnecessary amount of 
bother over it. Railways are being pushed 
both in Siberia and Central Asia, and internal 
resources are being developed. 





Dreyfus has been summoned 
from his exile, tried again, con- 
victed again, sentenced and 
pardoned, and many Frenchmen are hoping 
that the end has come. The course of events 
during the year has made it manifest, how- 
ever, that Dreyfus himself was but an inci- 
dent. The real question has been whether 
civil or military government should be su- 
preme. President Faure yielded to the gen- 
erals, but on his death he was succeeded by 
President Loubet, a man of different mold. 
Premier Dupuy, too, had to yield, and a 
Cabinet was formed which no one thought 
would live beyond the trial, which it was 
understood really called it into existence. It 
has, however, continued, chiefly perhaps by 
virtue of its honest boldness. Its central fig- 
ure has been a General, one however who be- 
lieves in law and has not hesitated to enforce 
obedience to the courts, even if it necessi- 
tated the deposition of men high in rank and 
public favor. The rugged boldness of Gen- 
eral Gallifet has done much to secure the in- 
terval of peace. The trial at Rennes was in 
some respects a farce. The Anti-Dreyfus- 
ards sought to secure their end by assassina- 
tion, but the brave Maitre Labori returned to 
court before the wound was healed. The 
prosecution sent generals of high rank to 
harangue the court, but would not allow 
them to be cross-questioned. The verdict 
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was certain, yet two of the court voted in fa- 
vor of the accused, and President Loubet fol- 
lowed it with a pardon for all concerned. 





Krom Asia there has been compara- 
tively little news during the year. The 
Chinese question has been quiet, altho never 
dropping out of sight. England and Russia 
have signed a convention by which the for- 
mer recognizes Russia’s sphere of. influence 
in Manchuria and the latter England’s pre- 
dominance in the Yangtse valley. China has 
protested but .done nothing, the Mandarins 
apparently caring for little more than lining 
their pockets in anticipation of a future col- 
lapse. The Empress Dowager continues in 
power, but is apparently considerably dis- 
turbed at the situation and is said to be look- 
ing to Japan for aid against the encroach- 
ments of the Europeans. There has been 
some exchange of curtesies and Japan is 
in a quiet but very effective way making her- 
self strong both in China and Korea. There 
are many hints of an approaching conflict 
between Japan and Russia for the predomi- 
nance in East Asia, or rather for Japanese in- 
dependence, for with Russia in control at 
Peking and Seoul, Tokyo would be seriously 
endangered. In-Japan itself the going into 
effect of the treaties with other nations, put- 
ting Japan in full equality with them, is the 
most notable event. As yet it appears to 
have made no special difference, altho one 
indication, of a desire to hamper education 
and religious liberty, is not altogether hope- 
ful. India has received its new Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, and is already proud of him. 
A famine is taxing his skill,'‘and a new fron- 
tier policy of peace is already being threat- 
ened by Russian advance in Afghanistan. A 
branch of the Trans-Caspian Railway had 
been built to Kushk, on the Afghan border, 
and has now been extended to Herat. 
Whether this will be followed by an English 
road to Kabul remains to be seen. Russian 
influence is very evident in Persia, where she 
is surveying routes for railways to Teheran 
and the Persian Gulf. Reports are repeated 
of a Russian claim for a port on that Gulf, 
but not yet confirmed. The Khalifa tried to 
reach Kbartum, but -was defeated and killed. 
The Sudan is now open and proclaimed to be 
under the Queen’s protection. 
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Some Remarks on “A Filipino Point of View.” 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED Srates ComMMISSION TO THE PuHILippInE IsLANDs. 


N THe INDEPENDENT of December 14th, 
| 1899, Sefior Sixto Lopez charges that 
after the battle of Manila Bay the Fili- 
pinos joined forces with those of the United 
States. In other parts of his paper he uses 
the word “ally ” as applied to the Fili- 
pinos, and sometimes the words “ comrades 
in arms.” These statements incorrectly rep- 
resent the status which existed in Manila 
shortly after the arrival: of our troops. 
General Merritt, who arrived in Manila 
about the middle of July and who com- 
manded the American forces, in his testi- 
mony before the Peace Commission at Paris, 
which is to be found at page 362 of the pro- 
ceedings of that Commission, testified as fol- 
lows: “It was part of my policy that we 
should keep ourselves aloof from Aguinaldo 
as much as possible because we knew trou- 


ble would oecur from his wanting to go into 
Manila at the time of its surrender.” 

General Merritt has kindly consented to 
give to the writer a letter on this subject, 
of which the following, under date of De- 
cember 18th, is a copy: 


I have your note of this date; and as I have 
stated more than once and reiterated to you 
to-day, there was positively no agreement be- 
tween Aguinaldo, or any of his representa- 
tives, and myself that looked toward co-op- 
eration between us. There was no agreement 
made by which he was to aid us in taking 
Manila, nor assist us in any other way in 
the accomplishment of the object of our 
army in Luzon. I never had any conversa- 
tion or communication with Aguinaldo, and 
‘only met representatives of his after the city 
of Manila was taken and while I had my head- 
quarters in the City Hall. At that time his 
representatives made some complaint as to the 
employment of the Spanish guards of the city, 
and retention in office of several of the repre- 
sentatives of the former government. I very 
promptly told them that I alone was responsi- 
ble to the Government of the United States and 
had no explanations to make to them of anything 
that was being done or had been done. ‘I desire 
to make the assertion as to any understanding 


with Aguinaldo, so far as I was concerned, or 
so far as my knowledge was concerned, as 
positive as words can make it. There is no 
foundation for any other version of the situa- 
tion. 

In connection with publications to the 
same effect made by Admiral Dewey this let- 
ter would seem to settle the “ Alliance” 
question. 

Aguinaldo so little regarded the Americans 
as allies that he did what he could to pre- 
vent their landing. 

July 24, 1898, he wrote to General Ander- 
son as follows: . 


“T consider it my duty to advise you of the 
undesirability of disembarking North American 
troops in the places conquered by the Filipinos 
from the Spanish without previous notice to this 
Government, because, as no formal agreement 
yet exists between the two nations, the Philip- 
pine people might consider the occupation of its 
territories by North American troops as a vio- 
lation of its rights.” (See page 395 of the 
publication of the Treaty of Peace volume by 
the Government.) 

The history of subsequent events com- 
prises continuous complaints by Aguinaldo 
of maltreatment by the Americans. For in- 
stance, the first of August, 1898, he wrote to 
Mr. Williams, our consul, as follows: “ Why 
do not the American Generals operate in 
conjunction with the Filipino Generals, and, 
uniting the forces, render the end more de- 
cisive ?”’ (See page 398 of document cited.) 

On the 13th of August Aguinaldo wrote to 
General Anderson as follows: 


“My troops are forced by yours by means’ of 
threats of violence to retire from positions 
taken.” (Ib. p. 399.) 


Before that time, as early as June, 1898, 
Aguinaldo had favored the idea that we 
should hold the Philippines as a colony. 

June 16th, our able consul, Mr. Oscar F. 
Williams, wrote to the Secretary of State, 
stating that a council had been held on the 
12th to form a provisional government. In 
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that dispatch he uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“A form of. government was adopted, but 
General Aguinaldo told me to-day that his 
friends all hoped that the Philippines would be 
held as a colony of the United States.” (Ib. p. 
829.) 

Altho Sefior Lopez professes ignorance of 
the intentions of our Government as to the 
Philippines, this can hardly be believed. 
Sefior Lopez was in Washington a long time, 
and he was secretary to the Philippine Com- 
mission, of which Sefior Agoncillo was the 
head. The Commission had able attorneys 
in Washington. It had a press bureau. It 
was thoroughly posted as to all matters 
touching the Philippines. It pursued an ac- 
tive propagandism in this country of its 
ideas and claims. It was familiar with 
every step taken by the Government. Its 
members argued their cause with all comers, 
members of Congress, newspaper men, ordi- 
nary acquaintances,’ everybody. There is 
not an argument in the paper under consid- 
eration which was not made hundreds of 
times in Washington during the stay of the 
Filipino Commission here. The press teemed 
with inspired communications, and its law- 
yers wrote and printed arguments. 

From August 138th to February 4th the 
military commanders were pleading with 
Aguinaldo for peace. 

At page 75 of his Report General Otis dis- 
cusses accurately the situation: 


“From August, 1898, to the time the Treaty 
of Paris came from the representatives of the 
contracting governments, the i:surgents had 
maintained their military lines around Manila 
on the plea that they desired to be prepared to 
meet the soldiers of Spain, should she return 
to her late possessions. As soon as the result 
of the treaty negotiations became known, the 
dishonesty of that plea became fully apparent. 
Then the crisis in the insurgent government 
was at hand. Aguinaldo and his able adviser, 
Mabini, the man who furnished the brains for 
the radical element, and who, in fact, was the 
government, proposed to transfer the declara- 
tion of open hostilities from Spain to the United 
States. This the conservative members of the 
Cabinet and Congress would not countenance, 
and the result was their withdrawal. Mabini 
was able to form a new Cabinet with himself 
as Dictator, and to dominate the remaining 


members: of Congtéss. Independence was the 


cry and the extermination of Americans the 
determination. They then sought an. excuse to 
inaugurate hostilities, but the United States 
had kept strictly within its legal rights and 
had simply performed its international obliga- 
tions.” 

On page 78 of General Otis’s Report will 
be found a proclamation issued by Aguin- 
aldo, bearing date Malolos, January 5th, 
1899. In this proclamation he says: 

“Thus it is that my goverment’ is disposed to 
open hostilities if the American troops attempt 
to take forcible possession of. the Visaya 
Islands.” ; 

I cannot enter here into the discussion of 
the question of sending troops to the Visayan 
Islands further than to say that the people 
of Iloilo petitioned that troops should be 
sent thither for their protection, and on the 
19th day of December, 1898, the President 
sent to General Otis the following telegram: 
“ Otis, Manila. 

“ Answering your message, December 14th, the 
President directs that you send necessary troops 
to Iloilo, to preservé the peace and protect life 
and property. It is most important ,that there 
should be no conflict with the insurgents. Be 
conciliatory, but -firm.” (See page 55, General 
Otis’s report.) 

Mr. Lopez exclaims: 

“Can it be believed? We now find ourselves 
at war with that nation!” 

It is difficult to realize that this condition 
was brought on by the countrymen of a gen- 
tleman who writes so well in favor of peace. 
It is apparent that the Tagalogs were drunk 
with vain glory. They had conquered the 
Spaniards, and they did not’ for a moment 
doubt that they would conquer the Ameri- 
cans. ! 

Sefior Lopez says again: 

“As far as I know up to the present no at- 
tempt has been made officially to discover what 
the Filipinos are or are not prepared to ac- 
cept.” 

Until the .treaty of Paris was ratified we 
were bound by the status quo of the protocol. 
Will any man say that we had the right be- 
fore ratifications were exchanged to treat 
with insurgents against Spain as to terri- 
tory to which Spain still held the legal title? 
We could not have given to Aguinaldo any 
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assurances without violating plighted faith, 
and trampling on the law of nations. 

Before the question of the treaty was set- 
tled Aguinaldo made war on us. On the 4th 
day of February, 1899, at Malolos, he is- 
sued another proclamation, of which the fol- 
is a part: 

“T order and command: 1. Peace and friend- 
ly relations between the Philippines forces and 
the American forces of occupation are broken, 
and the latter will be treated as enemies, with 
the limits prescribed by the laws of war. 2. 
American soldiers who may be captured by the 
Philippine forces will. be tréated as prisoners 
of war.” (Report of Major-General Otis, p. 
95.) 

On the Sth day of February Aguinaldo is- 
sued another proclamation, of which the fol- 
lowing is a portion: 


“By my proclamation of yesterday I have 


published the outbreak of. hostilities between. 


the Philippine forces and the American forces 
of occupation in Manila, unjustly and unex- 
pectedly provoked by the latter.” 


What have we done since, looking to the 
cessation of war ? The paper now being re- 
viewed says that we have done nothing. 
Let us see: The Commission to the Philip- 
pine Islands was appointed in January, 
1899. February the 3d, 1899, General Otis 
addressed a letter to the Hon. Florentine 
Torres, who then enjoyed the confidence of 
Aguinaldo, informing him that that Commis- 
sion had been appointed, and giving him the 
names-of the members thereof, and using 
the following language: 

* I am sure the reputation of these gentlemen 
will commend them to the Filipino people as 
men of probity, ability and most humane senti- 
ments, having at heart the interests of that 
people.” 

After the publication of the preliminary 
statement by the Commission it is needless 
to reiterate that every possible effort was 
made by its members to bring about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

In: the article under consideration much is 
said about “forcible annexation” and 
“criminal aggression.” There was no more 
“forcible annexation” in the acquiring of 
the Philippines than in the acquisition of 
California, As a result of military success 


we bought a title which has been good for 
three hundred years. Some of the people in. 
the conquered territory attacked us before 
the deed was delivered and we defended our- 
selves. They continue to attack us, and we 
continue to defend ourselves. This is all 
the criminal aggression that has been on our 
side, but there has been a great deal on the 
other, which includes a deliberate declara- 
tion of war by Aguinaldo. 

The demand is made in the paper under 
consideration that the United States should 
state its intentions toward the Philippines. 
So far as it could be done under existing cir- 
cumstances this was done by the Commis- 
sion. Ultimately it must be done by Con- 
gress. On this subject the Treaty of Peace 
reads as follows: 

“The civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of the territories hereby 
ceded to the United States shall be determined 
by the Congress.” 

As soon as the insurgents lay down their 
arms and give us time to breathe unmolested 
by Mauser rifles and bolo men the inten- 
tions of our Government will be made 
known by Congress. Who can doubt that 
all the benefactions of a free government 
will be given to the Filipinos ? What folly 
it is to accuse any man or any party of a de- 
sire to hold men in subjugation? If we 
wanted to make men slaves we could not do 
so, and who is so base as to want to do so ? 
Let us find out how many of the people want 
independence, and how many are willing to 
remain loyal to our Government. It is be- 
lieved that a large majority are satisfied and 
willing to be under our rule. Shall we waste 
all our sympathy on the Tagalogs and ignore 
all the other tribes? Shall the guerrilla and 
the bandit absorb all our sympathy? As’ 
well during the days of our revolution might 
the sympathy of the world have been given 
to the Tories while the patriot was de- 
nounced! There are Macabebes fighting for 
us to-day; there are whole islands which ac- 
knowledge freely and willingly our suprem- 
acy. Many of the very best men in the is- 
lands are our friends. Let us give these men 
a chance and not yield to the “criminal ag- 
gression ” of Aguinaldo, 


Wasuincton, D. C, 








Dwight L. Moody. 


A CRITICISM AND AN APPRECIATION. 
By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 


O write of D. L. Moody and his work 
a one would better be content to do it in 
a paragraph, unless he were permitted 
the limits of a book. I am not to write of his 
work—that is known and read of all.men 
the whole wide world over; but a little of 
the man himself as I have more or less in- 
- timately known him for the past twenty 
years, and that little I am writing here in 
Northfield, where the spell of his great per- 
sonality is still upon me—for we cannot yet 
realize that we shall see his face and hear 
his voice no more. Had he lived in the early 
days of Israel’s trials in the land the Lord 
God gave them he would have “judged 
Israel” and delivered them out of the hand 
of their enemies. He was a man of the 
stamp and character of Gideon; whose latent 
powers were known only to God; who, when 
called and chosen, knew only to believe, to 
obey, to dare, and to do. He was judge, 
prophet and preacher to the people of God 
during the later third of the closing century. 
By him ang his crude and sometimes rude, 
but always eloquent, speech God in our dav 
waked up a sleeping Churchastruly as he did 
in the days of Luther and Wesley; Moody’s 
name will go down bracketed with theirs in 
all coming time. 

Mr. Moody was one of the most widely and 
best known men of his generation. The 
world, and even the Church, nay, many of 
those who counted themselves his intimate 
friends and were closest to him in his work, 
only knew the outside of the man, or at 
least only that which lay a little below the 
surface of his personality. For, in spite of all 
his brusque, hearty and frank ways, Mr. 
Moody was the most reticent man I ever 
knew. Not Cromwell himself more perfectly 
concealed himself from those about him than 
did Mr. Moody. It was here in Northfield, 
which he loved better than any other spot on 
earth, in the seclusion of his own home, that 
he was best known, and only so far by those 
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whom he admitted to the privacy of his home 
life. To them he would talk of the beauties 
of this place, of his plans for future work; 
with them he would read and study the 
Bible; talk of other men and workers, but 
of himself, never. To his fellow townsmen, 
with whom from a boy he was brought up— 
being but the son of a poor, struggling widow 
—he was ever the kind and thoughtful friend, 
but never the familiar companion. In early 
life he was to them “ Dwight Moody;” for 
25 years past he has been Mr. Moody, only 
and always. For 25 years past few, if one of 
them, have ever familiarly laid hand upon 
his shoulder. 

His deep and real piety, his utter conse- 
cration to God and the work which he con- 
ceived himself called of God to do, no one 
who at all knew him for a moment doubted. 
With all this being true, it is equally true— 
and I say it as one who has known and loved 
him long—that in some of the sweeter and 
gentler aspects of a saint’s life he was singu- 
larly and, I believe, unconsciously deficient. 
Sensitive as a woman to any slight or lack of 
consideration from others, he was too apt to 
forget that “others,” even his closest 
friends, were men of like passions and sensi- 
tiveness with himself. I have seen him cry 
like a child under the sting and smart of 
some real or fancied slight or wound received 
in the house of his friends, but I have ‘seen 
and known many of his friends cry with bit- 
ter pain of wounds inflicted by Mr. Moody’s 
treatment of them. 

in many ways Mr. Moody was the kindest 
and tenderest hearted man I ever knew, nor 
do I believe he ever intentionally wounded 
any one—he simply lacked perception and 
did not know how to put himself in another 
man’s place. : 

His absorption in his work, his habit of 
going straight to the end of his purpose and 
never ceasing or turning aside till he reached 
his goal, regardless of whoever might for 
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the moment be in his way, may in part ac- 
count for this trait in his character. To him 
the King’s business demanded haste, nor 
would he pull up or stay his hand tho a 
friend was under foot. He did nothing out 
of personal consideration. His rule was to 
estimate and value men for their availability 
in his work. If they were useful to him he 
used them, and so long as he used them he 
was always kind. The moment they ceased 
to be useful or were in his way he dropped 
them, and even flung’ them away. This, I 
think, was the most serious blemish on his 
otherwise fine character. To those who 
gathered about him--drawn by the irresist- 
ible magnetism of his personality—he was at 
times brusque to the point of rudeness. On 
account of this characteristic, many prom- 
inent and able men, especially ministers, who 
would have been through life his attached 
and loyal helpers, have turned away from 
him, hurt to the quick, and indignant at what 
they esteemed unwarrantably rude and dis- 
curteous and unbrotherly treatment. But in 
this way he was impartial, being “no re- 
specter of persons.” An English gentleman 
once said to me, .“ Well, you know, we are 
all his lackeys, ready to fetch and carry as he 
may direct. He may make door keepers of 
us, or even door mats, if he likes, we will still 
love him and do what is in our power to serve 
and help him in his work.” If this seems to 
be a record of fault in Mr. Moody’s char- 
acter, it certainly is, at the same time, a 
tribute to his tremendous personality and his 
magnetic power over men. Perhaps this pe- 
culiar and, I cannot but feel, most regrettable 
and unfortunate trait in Mr. Moody’s char- 
acter may best be refuted in a remark I once 
heard made by one of his truest and most 
loyal friends, who yet has for some past 
years dropped out of the “inner circle:”’ 
“ Dear old Moody! We all love him, but some 
of us do not like him.” 

It may seem ungenerous and ungracious on 
my part to write such things in the fore- 
ground of this sketch, and yet it is done 
while my heart is still quivering with the 
sense of personal loss in his death—whom in 
life I loved, and in death I mourn. And now, 
having truthfully said this, let me write of 
other things more consistent with my own 
feelings—even tho inmy brief space I canonly 
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rapidly and imperfectly indicate some of 
the more prominent traits of his great per- 
sonality. 

One of the marked characteristics of the 
man was his strong practical common sense 
and, in the main, fine and quick knowledge 
of men. He would instantly detect a 
“crank,” tho he sometimes failed to discern 
a fine, helpful man or woman under a modest 
exterior. He lived in almost mortal terror of 
being imposed upon or of having people, men 
or women, fasten themselves upon him with 
axes to grind. Once, in the Boston Taber- 
nacle, sitting in his private room, just before 
going on to the platform, an usher came in 
and said, “There is a man without who 
wishes to see you.” “ Well,” said Moody, “I 
have no time to see him now.” “ But,” re- 
plied the usher, “ he says he must see you on 
very important business.” ‘ What kind of a 
man is he?” “Oh, he is a tall, thin man 
with long hair.” “That settles it,” said 
Moody; “I don’t want to see any long- 
haired men or short-haired women.” He 
rarely made a mistake in selecting his lieu- 
tenants, tho he often dropped them for no 
apparent reason, and always without ex-. 
planation. He simply ceased to call upon 
them for service. In the management of 
meetings he was without a peer. He almost 
instantly knew whom to shut off, and, with a 
shrewd remark or pointed story, how to tide 
the course of an open meeting over shoal 
places without disturbing the harmonies. In 
the organization of great meetings or cam- 
paigns he was a _ past master. Nothing 
escaped him; and he knew how to hold his 
lieutenants responsible for attention to de- 
tails upon the carrying out of which much 
of his success depended. 

In action—i. ¢., in the thick of a great reli- 
gious campaign, he was something of a mar- 
tinet. I,vemember a little scene between him 
and the able secretary and manager of his 
London committee, Mr. Robert Paton. It 
was 11 o’clock on a Saturday morning. Mr. 
Moody had suddenly changed the plan of 
campaign for the following week, and he 
wanted fresh tickets ready in time to dis- 
tribute to his five thousand workers who 
would assemble early the next (Sunday) 
morning at the 7 o’clock workers’ meeting. 
“Paton,” said he, informing him of his 
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change of plan, “I want 50,000 tickets (hand- 
ing him copy) ready for the workers’ meeting 
to-morrow morning.” “ Impossible!” said 
Paton. “ Why impossible?’”’ asked Moody. 
“Why,” replied Paton, “this is Saturday 
and 11 o’clock. All the printing establish- 
ments close down work at noon to-day, and 
even if they did not, 50,000 tickets could not 
be prepared in half a day.” They argued the 
point a few minutes, and then Moody turned 
upon his heel with the remark, ‘ Paton, it 
must be done.” Mr. Paton looked blankly for 
a moment at the huge retreating figure, and 
then went out of the room like a shot; and 
in two minutes he was in a cab tearing down 
‘to the printing establishment. I do not know 
how it was managed, but the 50,000 tickets 
were distributed the next morning to his 
5,000 workers. Thus it ever was with Moody. 
Once in a critical time, during the early 
building operations up here, Mr. Marshall, 
his general superintendent, said that it was 
absolutely necessary before the end of the 
week that a large sum of money be_ had. 
That afternoon Mr. Moody took train for 
New York. He came back the next day with 
the money. He did not borrow it! Moody, of 
all men I ever knew, could do things, and he 
did them. As I heard one of his close friends 
only yesterday say, ‘“‘ He always got there!” 
“And Abraham went forthtogointothe land 
of Canaan; and into the land of Canaan he 
came.” That was characteristic of Mr. Moody. 
What he went forth to accomplish, that he 
accomplished. 

Mr. Moody’s reverence for all things sacred 
or divine was almost extreme. I never heard 
him so much as make a play upon Bible 
words or phrases, nor would he tolerate such 
use of God’s word in his presence. A Bible 
conundrum or application of Scripture to 
point a jest or joke wasabsolutely tabooed with 
him. He once rather sharply rebuked me for 
naming Peter as the “shortest ”’ man in the 
Bible because he confessed that “ silver and 
gold have I none.” He was a Puritan of the 
Puritans in respect of the “Sabbath.” He 
would not ride on a street or steam car, even 
to go to a meeting at which he was to speak. 

‘Large, and unused and disinclined as he was 
to walk, I have known him to walk miles, at 
great cost of strength, rather than even to be 
driven in a private carriage. And yet he 
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would send his “ gospel wagon” scouring all 
over the Northfield hills on a Sunday morn- 
ing, to bring the poor’ farmers and their chil- 
dren to church. In this he did not impose his 
own conscientious scruples upon others. It 
goes without saying that he had no sympathy 
with or even toleration for the ‘“ higher 
criticism.” To George Adam Smith, two 
summers ago, when that distinguished schol- 
ar was his guest up here at his Northfield 
convention, he said, ‘‘ Smith, what is the use 
of talking to the people about two Isaiahs 
when not half of the people have discovered 
that there is so much as one?” That was a 
shrewd and practical remark, and illustrated 
his point of view. ‘I believein the old Bible as 
it is—from back to back,” was a common say- 
ing of his. 

In the hours of his relaxation, sais espe- 
cially in his vacation time, he was as jolly and 
genial as any man I ever knew. He had a 
strong vein of humor in his composition. This 
appeared in his public speech, and often 
served him well; but in the quiet and re- 
tirement of home and in the social circle it 
came out strongly. Intensely fond of a good 
story—-provided it was clean and sweet—I 
have seen him laugh until the tears would 
run down his cheeks and his sides ache with 
pain; and he would have his favorite stories 
told again and again for his own and his 
friends’ delight. He was fond of play and 
sport, especially with young people, and as 
far as his rather unwieldy bulk would allow 
he would join in with them. He never wear- 
ied, and spared no expense to provide all his 
young people—the boys and girls of his 
schools—with all fornis of healthy play and 
amusement. He even liked a practical joke, 
provided it was not played at his expense. 
He drew the line there. 

T have already spoken of his tender-heart- 
edness and unbounded personal kindness to 
those in sorrow or need. He mourned and 
sorrowed like a father for his children when 
up here at different times two or three boys 
and some girls were drowned while in swim- 
ming or killed in a carriage accident. All 
the passion and kindness of a strong and 
tender nature went out to the poor 
and for those for “whom nothing was 
provided.” For men, and especially boys 
and ‘girls, who had not what he 
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having truthfully said this, let me write of would assemble early the next (Sunday) 


other things more consistent with my own morning at the 7 o’clock workers’ meeting. 

feelings—even tho inmy brief space I canonly “Taton,” said he, informing him of his 

ty | : 
Dwight L. Moody 13 
ng all thought “a fair chance” to get on welfare of “all that in every place call upon 
morn- in the world, he had a passionate longing— the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
: chil- perhaps born of his own early experiences. It theirs and ours.” He was not a theologian, 
se his was this compassion and his intense appre- but easily the greatest preacher since the 
s. It ciation of the advantages of an education days of Luther. Had he been a theologian 
pathy which inspired and led to the foundation of he would not have given himself up so en- 
igher the Northfield schools, which will forever re- tirely, as in his later years, to the “ Keswick 
two main his best and greatest visible monument. movement.” His gospel was the simple one 
schol- Mr. Moody was a man of the simplest hab- of I Cor. 15: 1-4.. His method was not that 
hfield its and tastes. He spent money lavishly upon of the logician, much less that of the rhetori- 
e use others and in his work, but little upon him- cian; but that of passionate appeal to the 
aiahs self. He was not a lover of money, and only hearts and consciences of men. He was not 
vered coveted it for the good it might be made to a great reader of books, except the Bible, I 
vas a do in his work, and, latterly, especially, in may say hardly a reader of them at all. He 
rated connection with his schools. He might eas- was too impatient of long sentences and log- 
le as ily and-rightfully-have been a fairlyrichman, ical processes to read. He read men; and 
_ Say- but like Samuel and Paul, he “coveted no when he found a full man he would suck or 
man’s silver or gold.” Of all the vast royalties pump him dry. An anecdote or incident was 
espe- that the hymn books have yielded, and of more useful to him than an argument. His 
rand which he might rightly have possessed him- ability to re-mint other people’s gold was 
ad a self, I-have every reason to believe he has phenomenal. He would get an anecdote or 
This never touched a penny for his own personal illustration from another man and use it with 
»ften use. On the subject of money for himself I an aptness and power that the originator 
1 re- have never heard him speak, nor would he never dreamed of. A story or illustration 
‘le it allow the subject discussed in his presence. that would halt in the telling by another 
good His power over men and women was most man would fly from Moody’s lips like an 
et—I remarkable. Not himself a man of culture or eagle or a dove and burn from his telling like 
ould skilled in drawing room manners or etiquet, red hot iron, or go straight to the mark like 
with he drew and attached to himself men and a Trifle shot. He would condense a long argu- 
ories women of the highest social position, of larg- ment or statement gathered from his living 
his est wealth, and of great intellectual ability library of men into an epigram that would 
and and acquirements. Men like G. A. Smith make its solid and pointed way to the heart 
1 as and Henry Drummond were his greatest ad- or the conscience of his hearers. He was 
llow mirers. In the old country he was ever the equally ready to seize a sling and stone from 
ear- honored guest of the highest in the land, the hand of David, an ox-goad.from Sham- 
| his and the same was true in his own country. gar, a lamp, pitcher and trumpet from Gid- 
his The proverb concerning “a prophet” being eon, or a sword from the fallen Goliath, and 
and ‘“‘ without honor in his own country ” did not able to use either or all of them, as occasion 
oke, apply to him, required or opportunity offered, with the 
nse. I shall close this brief and hastily written skill of the original possessors of the weap- 
sketch of “ Dear Old Moody ” by a reference ons, and always with the impression left on 
art- to him as the world’s greatest evangelist, a his hearers that he was the original fashioner 

3 to place which he easily held. I think it ean- of them all. 

and not be controverted that he has influenced Of his work it must be truly said that it 
hen more people, turned more men and women was the greatest of its kind ever wrought by 
oys from sin to God, set more Christians to work man since the gospel began to be preached. It 
im- for their Master, and stirred the whole Chris- was good, with as little possible bad in it as 
All tian Church more deeply than any man in can be imagined. It will last—not as an or- 
and modern times. In saying this, I do not forget ganized residuum, as Methodism has lasted, 
oor Wesley and Whitfield, Edwards or Finney. but as good blood infused into the life and 
vas He founded no sect—that was ever farthest body of the whole Church of God, throughout 
oys from his thought—for he lived and labored the world. All Protestant bodies have felt 
he for the wholeChurch and sought the spiritual the stimulus of it, and so has the Episcopal 





















































































































































































14 
Church in both England and America. Even 
the Roman Catholic Church has felt the 
power of it. I even go so far as to say that 
Mr. Moody is the real father of the Sal- 
vation Army, tho the rearing and training of 
that religious prodigy were taken in hand by 
others and directed in a way that Mr. Moody 
would not have suggested. 

The question has been asked: ‘“ Who will 
be Moody’s successor?” The answer is: “ He 
has not,and never willhave a successor.” We 
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Some Truths About Colleges of Commerce. 
By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., 


inight as well ask who Was Moses’s successor, 
or Isaiah’s, or Jeremiah’s, or Paul’s. God will 
raise up other men to do His work, buteno 
man will be Moody’s successor. Mr. Moody’s 
son is understood to be his father’s chosen 
agent for the general management of the 
Northfield schools, but his successor he can 
never be. 

Peace to the ashes of the great man; rest 
to his great soul! We shall never on this 
earth see his like again. 

NorTHFIELD, Mass. 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


UCH of the discussion about the so- 
M called colleges of commerce is not of 
a character to delight the heart of 
either the college man or the commercial 
man. Too often this discussion is dis- 
tinguished by the emphasis laid on the value 
of the short-cut, or the cut-off, in education. 
Too often, also, it is distinguished by the 
emphasis laid on the value of knowledge as 
knowledge. In not a few instances, more- 
over, this discussion consists of such atmos- 
pheric generalties that either a denial or an 
affirmation of the propositions involved is 
perilous. 

I make bold to suggest the following prop- 
ositions, in somewhat of an interrogative 
mood, altho the form is declarative enough. 
Are not several of the principal truths re- 
lating to the proposed colleges of commerce 
herein suggested ? 

PROPOSITIONS. 

1. About one-third of the graduates of our 
most conspicuous colleges are engaged in 
business. 

2. The entrance of so large a proportion of 
the graduates into business is advantageous 
to the ordinary professions. The professions 
are overcrowded. 

3. No business man can be too well trained. 

4. No business can have too well trained 
workers in its service. 

5. The best training for a business man 
is the ability to think. 


6. The knowledge of the conditions of the 
business in which each one is engaged is im- 
portant. These conditions, of course, vary in 
different sorts of business; and therefore the 
knowledge of the conditions must be varied. 

7. It is usually impossible to determine in 
advance what business a man in college will 
enter. 

8. It is therefore usually wise not to em- 
phasize strongly the element of mere knowl- 
edge in preparing for a business training. 

9. If one have a well trained mind, he is 
prepared to learn any business with ease so 
that he can conduct it with whatever suc- 
cess it is in him to make. Professor Morris, 
superintendent of the shops in Sibley College 
of Cornell University, recently said to me, as 
we were walking through the blacksmith 
department, that these men learn in two hun- 
dred hours as much about blacksmithing as 
the ordinary apprentice learns in a black- 
smith shop in three or four years, with the 
exception of one or two minor matters, as 
for instance, horseshoeing. 

10. The plan for the establishment of col- 
leges of commerce is in peril of substituting 
knowledge for power, information for ability 
to think. 

11. One can receive training from pursuing 
studies which in their relation to conveying 
knowledge may also be valuable. 

12. In pursuing studies which seem to re- 
late especially to commerce, such as sociol- 
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ogy, political economy, modern languages, 
regard should be paid to the order in which 
these subjects are taken up. Studies should 
not be taken for their professional purposes 
earlier than the last year,‘or at most the last 
two years, of the college course. 

18. Care should be exercised lest colleges 
of commerce should become co-ordinated 
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with the ordinary undergraduate college. 
Being professional schools they should be co- 
ordinated with schools of law, medicine and 
theology. 

14. A training in a school of law for at 
least one, and better still for the whole three, 
years represents an admirable training for 
many men who propose to enter business, 


CLEVELAND, Ouni0, 


A Navy Without Engineers. 


By John Edward Jenks, 


Epiror or “ THe Army anD Navy REGISTER.” 


HE Navy is threatened with the pe- 
7 culiar condition of being without na- 
val engineers, and this at a time 
when modern navies represent the highest 
mechanical development, when ships of war 
are floating hulls of machinery, and when 
those who operate them must know. more 
about engineering than about navigation. 
The situation is not a deliberate blight, al- 
tho it might well have been a wreck of per- 
sonnel and system accomplished by the ene- 
mies to the success of the naval establish- 
ment. It is a foreboding illustration of the 
calamitous compromise which follows tire- 
less controversy. It is the result of the pro- 
tracted and pitiless warfare of line and staff 
in our navy, and it constitutes not only a fa- 
tality of naval engineering but a distinct 
menace to the service. 

For many years the line and most of the 
staff officers of the navy were engaged in a 
bitter quarrel. In general terms the staff 
officers desired positive rank and line titles 
as are given to the army staff officers. Line 
officers disputed the right and necessity of 
such distinctions. The controversy was a 
hot and bitter one, and it interfered with 
contemplated legislation intended to correct 
the evils and inconsistencies of naval per- 
‘sonnel. This obstruction to the enactment 
of corrective laws finally terminated while 
Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in the organization of a board, with 
that official as its head, to formulate a plan 
for the increase of the navy .and the relief 
of its personnel. The branches affected 


mainly were the line and the engineer corps, 
and the approved measure, as incorporated 
on the statute books provided for the amal- 
gamation of the line and engineer corps. 
Officers below a certain grade were to be 
transfered to the line. Other officers were 
to elect to remain as engineer officers or to 
become line officers, and still other engineer 
officers, those of the highest grade, were to 
continue on engineering duty, but all of them 
were to have line titles. The course at the 
Naval Academy has been changed in accord- 
ance with the so-called personnel law so as 
to afford the cadets a knowledge of steam 
engineering, while the special course in that 
study has been abandoned. The authors of 
the bill and those who fathered it in Con- 
gress assumed that the duties of engineer of- 
ficers on board ship would hereafter be 
performed by line officers, the list of whom 
had been augmented by the transfer of for- 
mer engineers. This is very clearly shown in 
the various statements which accompanied 
the bill when it was presented to Congres- 
sional committees and in the debate which 
marked its passage in the House and Sen- 
ate. There is nothing in the law, however, 
to show that line officers shall perform the 
duties of former naval engineers, and the 
original scheme of alternating watch duty 
on deck and watch duty in the engine room 
for an officer on board ship has not been 
adopted by the Navy Department. More 
than that, recent orders from the latter 
source have the effect of relieving line of- 
ficers from “standing watch” below deck. 
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For this important duty the Department 
has designated the recently appointed war- 
rant engineers, one hundred of whom were 
authorized by the naval personnel law. 

The warrant machinists have been selected 
from the enlisted men of the engineer force 
who after examination were found to pos- 
sess the requisite knowledge and experience 
to secure them appointment to the new 
grade, the pay of which is from $1,200 to 
$1,800 per annum. In the Department or- 
ders it is required “that commissioned of- 
ficers shall be relieved, so far as practicable, 
from further duty in charge of engine room 
’ watches,” and it is further stipulated that 
“the 100 warrant machinists already ap- 
pointed, or to be appointed, will be ordered 
to ships to perform watch duty in engine 
rooms and for general room and engineer- 
ing duty. . They shall stand regular 
engine room watch, not more than four 
watches. When the number of war- 
rant machinists fit for duty is reduced be- 
low four, chief machinists or competent ma- 
chinists of lower rating may be assigned to 
duty as engine room watch officers.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, that these warrant 
machinists are now to be found organizing 
with the promise of the influential support 
of labor unions for the securement of legis- 
lation during the present session of Con- 
gress. They find themselves performing the 
work of “ officers,” a term which is official- 
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ly applied to them, and they foresee that, 
with the amalgamation of the line and the 
former engineer corps, there will be event- 
ually and at an early day no engineer of- 
ficers on board ship who are trained in the 
rapidly developing and constantly broaden- 
ing specialty of naval engineering. The re- 
sult of the present situation will be the for- 
mation of a new engineer corps with the, 
warrant machinists as a nucleus. The late 
engineer corps started in some such way 
with the abandonment of sails and the adop- 
tion of machinery on ships of war. The ex- 
pansion of the corps was in keeping with 
the progress of engineering until, on the ex- 
tinction of that branch, it had become a body 
of scientific workers. 

The remedy for this great defect is a 
greater problem than the reformers found in 
the correction-of former abuses. Congress 
will be found in no mood to again consider 
the question of naval personnel; and the task 
of transferring back to the engineer corps 
officers who have now entered the line, some 
of whom prefer to remain there, will be a 
difficult readjustment. Protests’ of former 
engineers, who believe the intent of the law 
has been ignored, are apparently of no avail. 
The circumstancés are desperate and endan- 
ger the efficiency of the navy. It is a mis- 
take of legislation for which no one can be 
held responsible, but the effects of which 
will be lasting. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


LTHOUGH Congress is taking a vaca- 
tion and the calm winter air hangs 


A listlessly over the snow-shrouded 
dome of the capitol, there is still something 
of importance going on at Washington. Leg- 
islation is vociferous, but diplomacy is quiet, 
conversational, insinuating, furtive. 

Take, for instance, the West India islands. 
The most superficial examination of the map 
will show that both for purposes of trade 
and for national security those islands are 
closely related to the United States; but it 


has seemed singularly anomalous to Ameri- 
can statesmen in the past that Great Brit- 
ain, France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
should hold possessions in these islands and 
that the United States, to which they are 
more naturally related, should until very 
recently be without a socket for its flag in 
the whole group. Historically the whole 
thing is easily explicable: these islands were 
discovered early and this nation was born 
late. But such a state of affairs could not 
continue. Politically these islands were 
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bound to slip their moorings and drift to- 
ward the United States. If you look into the 
annals of the State Department you will find 
thirty, fifty, seventy years back, the germs 
of policies of annexation which it has taken 
many years to ripen. And the process of 
germination is still going on. Personally I 
recall with great vividness Secretary Sew- 
ard’s eager desire to secure some of the West 
India Islands. Flushed with his easy victory 
in the acquisition of Alaska, he was anxious 
before completing his second term to gain 
a footing in the Antilles. San Domingo and 
St. Thomas were both objective points. Dr. 
Hawley of Auburn, New York, was sent to 
St. Thomas and made a report to the De- 
partment upon its resources. Charles Sum- 
ner, who had given splendid support to the 
Alaskan purchase, unfortunately threw his 
influence against the acquisition of San 
Domingo, one of the greatest mistakes of his 
life. Denmark held St. Thomas at a high 
price and the bargain fell through. 

If as a newspaper man you should go to 
the Danish legation and ask whether these 
islands are in the market, you would be re- 
ceived with a look of diplomatic surprise and 
the suggestion that it is very strange that 
such a report should be im circulation. But 
if you happen to be a high officialin the State 
‘Department, or to be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of either H¢ use, 
you will be received, as always, with dis- 
tinguished consideration. Denmark knows 
that she cannot sell her sovereignty to a 
newspaper syndicate; she is not, therefore, 
advertising her islands in the daily press. 
For sales of this kind a diplomatic whisper is 
better than an auctioneer’s bell. 

If you look again at the map of the West 
Indies you will see that Cuba, like a big 
fish, is headed toward the Hast, as if trying 
to swallow Hayti, which in turn is headed 
toward the east as if trying to swallow Porto 
Rico. Then, just to the east of Porto Rico, 
lies a whole procession of islands, like a 
swarm of minnows, turning graceful.y to the 
south till they nearly touch South America. 
The first link of this loose island chain, St. 
Thomas, is 36 miles east of Porto Rico. Forty 
miles to the southeast of St. Thomas is St. 
Croix. Of little commercial importance, but 
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forming the third of the Danish trio, is St. 
John. Here are three sainted islands. “heir 
very names suggest the religious spirit of 
that maritime crusader, Christopher Colum- 
bus, and they were indeed discovered by him 
on his second voyage. Of these three islands 
St. Thomas, either from a navai or a com- 
mercial aspect, is the most important. Their 
sovereignty has been tossed about from one 
nation to another. The Dutch obtained a 
foothold in St. Thomas in 1657, but con- 
cluded to remove to New York. Ten years’ 
later came the English. The Danish West 
Indian & Guiana Company established 
themselves firmly in 1671 and introduced 
slavery. Many French Protestants found a 
refuge there after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. In 1754 the King of Denmark 
took the colony under royal administration 
and threw open the ports to the commerce of 
the world. In 1801 the island was surren- 
dered to England, which restored it to Den- 
mark the following year. Two years later it 
was swept by a terrible fire, which destroyed 
eleven million dollars’ worth of property. An- 
other disastrous fire occurred in 1806. Again 
the island was surrendered to the English, 
who held it seven years. Denmark recovered 
it in 1815 and has held it ever since. 

When the islands were dangled before us 
by Denmark in 1867, she was in a better 
position to dictate the price. We were seek- 
ing to purchase. The tables now are turned 
in a wonderful manner. Denmark is seeking 
the United States. Then we felt the immense 
importance of having a base for naval and 
military operations in the Caribbean Sea. 
To-day, instead of being without a footing in 
the West Indies we have the splendid island 
of Porto Rico, with the provisional sover- 
eignty of Cuba. 

Captain Mahan, now recognized as one of 
the greatest naval authorities of the world, 
has dwelt upon the importance of Samana 
Bay and the island of St. Thomas, because 
they control the two principal passages into 
the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic. But 
neither of these places, said Captain Mahan, 
can boast of great natural strength or of 
resources, “St. Thomas because it is too 
small an island, with the inherent weakness 
attending all such, and it would need a con- 
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siderable development of defensive works to 
meet the requirements of a naval port.” 

As to our commercial relations to these 
islands, Consul Mahlon Van Horne says 
that the United States is at least ten 
days nearer to the Danish West Indies than 
Europe, and with goods equal, and in most 
’ cases superior, to those sent from Europe, 
this country ought to lead. There is a 
demand for certain makes of cotton, silk and 
woolen goods of American manufacture. The 
value of imports coming into the three ports 
of entry—St. Thomas, Christiansted and 
Friedericksted—during 1897 was $1,142,038. 
A recent manual gives, I do not know how 
accurately, the area of the Danish West In- 
dian islands as 138 square miles and the 
population as 32,700. Consul Stewart, in 
1896, wrote to the Department of State: 
“The people here are looking forward to the 
United States buying these islands. I think 
myself it would be a good thing for the peo- 
ple and a benefit to the United States.” 


Ke 
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We are having our first snow storm of the 
season. It is gentle and equable. A beautiful 
white shroud drapes the Arlington Cemetery, 
where to-day will be laid away the remains 
of the brave sailors of the Maine. With sol- 
emn and appropriate ceremonies, escorted by 
a guard of honor, which includes some of 
their surviving comrades, under the com- 
mand of Captain Sigsbee, the captain of the 
Maine, they will be buried in the national 
cemetery. One of the most interesting places 
for the patriotic pilgrim to Arlington is that 
part of the cemetery dedicated to the un- 
known dead, and the services on Memorial 
Day always seem. to have a special pathos 
and tenderness at their monument. Ninety- 
seven of the bodies to be interred to-day were 
never identified. Their names, however, are 
forever inscribed on the roll of the Maine. 


-They have merged their souls and their 


bodies in the service of their country, and 
they lie in glorious and immortal companion- 
ship. 


The Three Magi. 


By W. F. Williams. 


CASPAR. 
ROM distant lands beyond the Nile, 
We travel day and_ night. 
For from afar our eyes have seen 
A strange mysterious light ! 
We journey onward from the East— 
Make no delay—nor rest, 
For we must hasten to obey 
’ The starry, weird behest. 


For we have seen his star in the Hast, 
And are come to worship him. 


MELCHISEDEC. 

We know not whom we shall behold ! 
Perchance some mighty King 

With humble reverence to his throne 
We votive offerings bring. 

Gold, frankincense, and myrrh we’ll lay 
In homage at his feet; 

For surely ’tis a monarch great 
Whom now we come to greet ! 


For we have seen his star in the East, 
And are come to worship him. 


MELCHIOR. 

Where shall we find his proud abode ? 
Where seek his palace walls ? 

Not this rude hut—a stable low 
Where cattle have their stalls ! 

And yet the Star hath stayed its course, 
And, shining from on high, 

Illumes this spot—a manger rude 
Wherein a child doth lie! 


For we have seen his star in the East, 
And are come to worship him. 


THE ANGELS. 

Come, Caspar! Come, Melchisedec ! 
In adoration bend; 

And Melchior, Ethiopia’s King, 
Your heartfelt homage lend ! 

For this is he by prophets told, 
The Child to be adored ! 

The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
The Mighty God and Lord! 


For we have seen his star in the Hast, 
And are come to worship him. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


The Adventists. 


BY ELDER GEO. A. IRWIN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SEVENTH-Day ADVENTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE first event of importance in connec- 
tion with the Seventh-day Adventist peo- 
ple for the year 1899 was their biennial Gen- 
eral Conference held in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, at South Lancaster, Mass. 
At this Conference one hundred and fifty- 
two accredited delegates were present, be- 
sides a large number of visiting brethren. 
Of these, one hundred and thirty-six repre- 
sented the various conferences and institu- 
tions in the United States, while the remain- 
der were distributed among the various coun- 
tries, as follows: Great Britain, 2; Central 
Europe, 1; Germany, 1; Denmark, 1; Nor- 
way, 1; Sweden, 1; Australia, 1; West In- 
dies, 2; United States of Colombia, 1; Ar- 
gentine Republic, 1; Canada, 3, and New- 
foundland, 1. ‘ 

A spirit of devotion characterized the 
meetings throughout the entire session. A 
large amount of necessary business was 
transacted, and plans were laid looking to a 
more rapid extension of the work of the de- 
nomination in-new fields. The tabulated re- 
ports showed a gain during the past biennial 
period of 110 ordained ministers, 23 licen- 
tiates, 215 churches and 7,245 members; also 
an increase of tithe (from which the minis- 
try is supported) amounting to upward of 
$90,000. The reported gain ‘in laborers did 
not include scores of self-supporting medical 
missionaries, Bible-workers, church-school 
teachers and others, who devote their sur- 
plus time to Christian-help and philanthropic 
work. Three new conferences were ad- 
mitted to the General Conference during the 
session, making in all a sisterhood com- 
posed of forty-four State and Territorial 
conferences. One hundred and seven mis- 
sionaries, under the support and direction of 


the denomination, have gone from this land 
to foreign countries during the biennial pe- 
riod. In the month of June a conference 
consisting of seven churches and nearly 500 
members was organized in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 

During the month of July the fourth ses- 
sion of the Australasian Union Conference 
was held at Cooranbong, New South Wales. 
This consists of three local conferentes, in 
which New Zealand and Tasmania are in- 
cluded, and two mission fields, besides a 
number of the South Sea islands belonging 
to the Polynesian group, where we have mis- . 
sions established. Plans were laid and means 
provided for the building and equipping of 
a health institution near Sydney, for the 
treatment of the sick and the dissemination 
of the principles of healthful living and the 
proper care of the body. Arrangements were 
also made for the translation and printing of 
a number of small religious books, tracts 
and pamphlets into the various island lan- 
guages, to be used in a more intelligent and 
vigorous effort to evangelize and Christian- 
ize these ‘people. 

A number of tent and camp-meetings have 
been held in different parts of Europe, where 
the work is steadily moving forward. The 
plague in India and the war in South Africa 
have hindered our work in these countries; 
nevertheless, some progress has been made. 
In the South American countries, such as 
Argentine Republic, Chile and Brazil, the 
work is in a prosperous condition. In the 
United States a large number of local tent 
and camp-meetings have been held, with 
good results. An increase in tithes and offer- 
ings is a noticeable feature, indicating a re- 
turn to the self-sacrificing principles as we 
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near the end, that characterized the believ- 
ers in the beginning of this movement. 
While a few of our brethren have been ar- 
rested and brought before courts to answer 
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to the charge of Sunday labor, in the main 
the year has been one-of comparative peacc 
and prosperity, for which we feel grateful to 
our heavenly Father. 


Batrie Creek, Micu. 


Baptist Bodies. 
THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (NORTH). 


BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 


THERE has been a general brightening all 
arouné the horizon during 1899. For the first 
time in several years our great missionary 
societies are not full of apprehension of a 
great deficit; for the first time in several 
years also there is a lack of men to send out 
into fields white for harvest. The relations 
between the societies have improved. . It is 
no secret that a year ago these relations 
were much strained. A conference was held 
February 2d, in Philadelphia, between rep- 
resentatives of the Home Mission and Pub- 
lication Societies, in which the matters at is- 
sue were fully and frankly discussed, and 
apparently settled. Each society is to con- 
tinue its distinctive work and that only; in 
its chapel car work the Publication Society 
pledges itself to co-operation with the mis- 
sionaries of its sister organization. 

Our most important educational institu- 
tions are now provided with heads, and pos- 
sibly this is the most notable thing in our 
denominational history for 1899. Colgate, 
Brown and Newton rejoice in the actual pos- 
session of their presidents; Rochester has 
announced her engagement, but must wait 
till next summer for the wedding. Brown 
shows her, appreciation of the new order of 
things by undertaking an addition of $2,000,- 
000 to her endowment, and it is understood 
that the first million is in sight. Rochester 
Theological Seminary has good prospects of 
adding $300,000 to her permanent funds, and 
Kalamazoo College fully expects to have 
soon the more modest sum of $75,000, at 
which President Slocum aimed. 

Next to our national societies, the State 
Conventions conduct the most important of 
our denominational enterprises. For several 


years their work has been seriously ham- - 


pered by inadequate resources. At the an- 


nual meetings during the autumn months 
this year a much more hopeful state of 
things was evident. Complete reports of the 
year’s work will not be procurable for some 
weeks yet, but there is no doubt a consid- 
erable advance on last year’s expenditure of 
$299,500. Including State and associational 
missions, the contributions for missionary 
purposes last year will considerably exceed 
$1,000,000. 

Among the honored men who have joined 
the Church of the first-born during the year . 
may be named: H. C. Woods, D.D., long the 
efficient District Secretary for the West of 
our Home Missionary Society (died Feb- 
ruary 6th); Rev. A. S. Gumbart, of Boston, 
one of the ablest of our younger preachers, 
March 19th; J. Spencer Kennard, D.D., pas- 
tor in many cities, evangelist, author, Oc- 
tober 16th; Robert Lowry, D.D., the well- 
known writer of hymns, November 25th; 
George C. Baidwin, D.D., of Troy, a veteran 
who has been honored among us for two 
generations, November 29th; Augustus 
Rauschenbush, D.D., who belonged equally 
to the Baptists of America and Germany, 
died at Hamburg, December 5th. Among 
well-known laymen who have passed away 
may be named: D. A. Waterman, of Yonk- 
ers, April 3d; Hiram F. Reed, of Philadel- 
phia, October 16th; Deacon George W. Chip- 
man, of Boston, October 24th. 


Cuester, Pa. 





THE REGULAR BAPTISTS 
(SOUTH). 
BY LANSING BURROWS, D.D. 

THE great family of Baptist Churches in 
America is a unit in matter of doctrine and 
polity. Only for convenience are they di- 
vided, and this division is simply for the sake 
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of compactness in the prosecution of the 
missionary enterprise. The Baptists of the 
Southern States, lying south of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Ohio River, and the northern 
boundary of Missouri, are in the main con- 
stituents of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, which prosecutes its own Foreign and 
Home Missions, and of late years has estab- 
lished its own Sunday school and publica- 
tion interests. These enterprises are con- 
ducted under the immediate supervision of 
the Convention itself throughas many Boards 
of Managers, each admirably equipped with 
efficient officers. 

The year 1899 has not been noted for any 
great increase in membership of the 
churches. There has been a steady growth 
among the most of them without any not- 
able ingatherings through extensive revivals. 
For a number of years the statistics, as they 
appear, indicate a pruning of the church 
rolls, which in many instances results in an 
apparent decrease of numerical member- 
ship. This seems to have continued through 
the year 1899. At the same time the notice- 
able discrepancy between the dismissions 
and admissions by letter, or certificate, has 
been gradually diminishing, an indication of 
a beiter condition spiritually of the churches. 

The elements of discord in the denomina- 
tion in the South are few, but those which 
exist are serious, and are having their in- 
fluence upon church-life. The contention 
commonly known as “the Whitsitt matter ” 
has generally disappeared except in the im- 
mediate vicinage of the Seminary, which 
was the seat of the trouble; in’ Kentucky 
the rancorous divisions which were thus en- 
gendered have not entirely disappeared, and 
perhaps will not entirely so for some years 
to come. Yet there is a gradual settling 
down upon a new basis of comity, especial- 
ly as the new President of the Seminary, 
Dr. Mullens, seems to have the confidence of 
the denomination, save in a very few quar- 
ters, where the contending elements are not 
largely influential. 

Texas has been riven through a difference 
of opinion regarding the operation of mis- 
sion work, the leading parties to the vari- 
ance having entered into the law courts on 
questions entirely personal, but in no wise 
affecting the internal polity of the churches. 
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The result of this contention is responsible 
for the largest gatherings of Baptist con- 
ventional bodies which the world has ever 
seen in the past three years, the Texas Con- 
vention being compelled to meet in immense 
auditoriums in the largest cities, and the en- 
tertainment plan has been abandoned 
through sheer inability to provide hospital- 
ity for such a gathering. 

The local troubles wherever they existed 
in other States have been amicably ad- 
justed and the atmosphere is clear, the ani- 
mus is better and the prospect for united 


- work for the Master better than before. 


This is certainly true from the fact that 
while there may not have been the ingath- 
erings which were desired, a most notable 
increase of contributions is in evidence: The 
funds for missionary enterprises will show 
an increase over the advance of the preced- 
ing year, while.no year in the past decade 
will show such a movement in educational 
matters. In Alabama and in Texas a great 
rally has been made for the deliverance of 
institutions of learning from oppressive 
debts; in Missouri and Virginia additional 
endowments are being pressed with san- 
guine expectations; and in Tennessee and 
Georgia gratifying responses are being made 
to calls in this direction. Without much ef- 
fort the cause of the orphans has been 
pressed through the past decade, the result 
being that in almost every Southern State 
efficient homes have been provided for this 
unfortunate class, and that without great at- 
tention being drawn or serious difficulties 
encountered. . 

The statistics of the Southern churches are 
always slowly gathered, making it impos- 
sible to arrive at a just conclusion before 
March of each year. At this writing the re- 
turns of about one-half of the associations 
are in hand. Judging from them, and esti- 
mating the remainder as indicating about the 
same percentage of increase, the year 1899 
should show a general footing of 725 asso- 
ciations, 19,000 churches, a probable in- 
crease by baptism on profession of faith of 
80,000, and a total membership of 1,615,000. 
Sunday schools are not always reported sta- 
tistically; those that are so reported will 
show 10,000 with a constituency of 650,000, 
far below the real facts. Church property 
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shows a valuation of $19,207,537; expend- 
itures for home purposes, $2,250,000; for 
missions of all sorts, $368,674 and for 
other benevolence and charity, including 
educational and orphanage features, over 
$850,000, an aggregate in the neighborhood 
of $3,000,000; but the reports are very 
faulty, and these figures show simply what 
has been reported, that is, a minimum; in 
some States no records are made of pastoral 
salaries or other expenditures made in the 
line of current expenses. If the facts could 
be gathered it is probable that these fig- 
ures indicate about 70 per cent. of the en- 
tire amount, so far as expenditures at home 
and for private charities are concerned. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE REGULAR BAPTISTS 
(COLORED). 

THE endeavors of the colored Baptists dur- 
ing the past year have received evident 
tokens of: divine favor and blessing. The 
_ work of the Lord along evangelistic, mis- 
sionary and educational lines committed to 
their hands has met a fair share of success. 
Much has been done by them for the con- 
version, education and elevation of their 
race at home and abroad, but much more is 
expected of them as the largest religious 
body of their race in America. 

The phenomenal increase of their num- 
bers, upon the basis of a converted member- 
ship only, is evidence of their zeal and spirit- 
ual force. In the United States they have, 
by the latest authentic statistics, 15,000 reg- 
ular Baptist churches; a church member- 
ship of 1,855,824, averaging 124 members 
nearly each ehurch; and 14,000 ordained 
ministers, 414 district associations. In for- 
eign mission work they have done more than 
in preceding years; but lack of concentra- 
tion of effort, owing to division among the 
leaders of the colored Baptist hosts in some 
parts of the home field, and unfortunate 
misunderstandings between some of their 
workers on the foreign field, in the early 
part of the year’s work, may account for a 
less aggressive movement in foreign mis- 
sions than was, probably, expected of them. 
Happily, before the close of the year, through 
judicions agency, the matters of difference 
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between the workers in South Africa and 
the home Board had. been adjusted and “a 
full and complete settlement effected.” 
Sincé the adjustment, those on that part of 
the foreign field write, ‘‘ The outlook for our 


‘work is brighter and better than ever.’’ Cer- 


tain subsequent events that have followed 
would seem to justify the optimistic view 
advanced. September 6th, 1899, 17 native 
African churches, or congregations, 18 na- 
tive African preachers and 1,200 native 
members were received as candidates for 
baptism on a profession of faith. At an- 
other station in South Africa the missionary 
in charge reported the establishing of 8 out 
stations and 310 baptisms from June, 1897, 
to 1899. The missions on the west coast 
and the industrial schools connected with 
them at Brewerville, and near Monrovia, are 
in prosperous condition. An industrial school 
and mission has recently been commenced 
at Bromo Blantry, British Bast Central 
Africa, and 1 in Cuba, with two mission- 
aries. The colored Baptists have in Africa 
35 churches, 19 ordained ministers, 2,050 
members, and 3 industrial schools. In Cuba 
1 church, 1 school and 2 missionaries. Their 
Foreign Mission Board received $5,208.70, 
leaving a debt of $1,103.18. 

In educational work they have 60 schools 
and colleges and 50 denominational papers 
and monthly magazines. Some of the schools 
of higher education are under the Baptist 
Home Mission Society of New York, but 
all of them are patronized and aided in some 
degree by the colored Baptists. The higher 
institutions under the entire control of col- 
ored Boards of Trustees are: Selma Univer- 


‘sity, Selma, Ala.; State University, Louis- 


ville, Ky.; Arkansas Baptist College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Gaudaloupe College, Seguine, 
Texas, and Western College, Macon, Mo. 
These are greatly in need of additional dor- 
mitories, class-rooms and laboratories. The 
teachers of these schools are faithfully 
struggling to maintain a college course and 
a high standard of scholarship. The im- 
portant work they are doing for the race and 
intelligent American citizenship does not re- 
ceive anything like an adequate financial 
support. The lack of wealth by the race de- 
prives them of endowment funds. The pres- 
idents of these institutions are badly crippled 
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in their work in this respect. The aid ren- 
dered in former years by the Board of the 
Baptist Home Mission Society by paying the 
salaries of some of their teachers having 
been discontinued, leaves them dependent 
upon their own churches for maintenance. 

The State Convention of the Colored Bap- 
tists of Arkansas, at its recent annual gath- 
ering, raised $3,500 and paid off the debt on 
their college. The State University at Louis- 
ville, Ky., employs 2 white and 7 colored 
teachers, and has property valued at $26,- 
200, with an incumbrance of $7,800. The 
home mission work of the colored Baptists 
is done for the most part by their district 
and State organizations; but many of these 
and their churches co-operate with the gen- 
eral societies of their white Baptist brethren 
of the North and of the South. They have, 
in addition, a Home Mission Board of their 
National Baptist Convention, with a Pub- 
lishing Board at Nashville, Tenn. In the 
three years of its work they have printed 
and distributed 6,169,000 copies of Sunday 
school periodicals; and recently the monthly 
magazine, formerly issued quarterly at 
Washington, D. C. During the same time 
they’ have collected from sales and dona- 
tions $56,974.15. They own and operate 
their printing and binding machinery for 
periodicals and books, and have, since last 
year, added $4,500 worth of presses and other 
machinery. They have begun a. healthy and 
hearty mission work on the Pacific Slope, 
and expended over $4,000 on their home mis- 
sion work, besides the expenditures on their 
publication work. 


Cuicaco, It. 





THE FREE BAPTISTS. 
BY PROF. J. A. HOWE, D.D. 
THE past year has been one of harmony 


and co-operation among themselves. The 
various parts of the body, however diverse 
their tastes, have dwelt together in unity. 
The wish to emerge with some stronger 
body has not agitated their councils to any 
degree during the last twelve months. Un- 
til families of Baptists of the same doctrinal 
views, in different sections of the country, 
are brougat together in one, the mission of 
the Free Baptists in aid of Christian union 
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would seem to lie in that direction. The 
movement toward the closer affiliation of the 
Freewill, General and Free Baptist bodies, 
owing to some backward conditions here 
and there, is slow and hardly perceptible, 
yet some real progress has been made the 
past year. 

As a rule the churches report themselves 
to be in a healthful condition. In the re- 
mote West they have recovered somewhat 
from the depression of a few years ago. In 
every part of the East they are generally 
as prosperous as their environment will al- 
low. In the Middle States the churches 
needed the awakening and inspiration that 
to some degree many have enjoyed. 

The contributions for foreign missions 
have not fallen off, and for home missions 
have increased. The sentiment that stu- 
dents for the ministry should not have finan- 
cial assistance Free Baptist churches have 
not indorsed. Hence increased gifts for this 
purpose were made the last year. The aver- 
age salary of the Free Baptist ministry is 
too small to encourage young men to enter it 
in debt, expecting to save out of their in- 
come money enough to discharge such ob- 
ligations. Surrendering the hope of gain be- 
fore those and entering: other professions, 
these enter one requiring sacrifice and pov- 
erty. In asking them to fit themselves for 
such a service the Free Baptist churches 
have felt that they should pay some of the 
cost, and that without regarding these stu- 
dents as mendicants, or wanting in man- 
hood. 

Opportunities for church expansion have 
exceeded, during the past year, the ability of 
the denomination to meet them. In India 
calls to enter new fields have appealed for . 
men and money in vain. In the last forty 
years opportunities for enlargement have in- 
creased three hundred per cent., the workers 
but forty. At home more openings for new 
churches than could be provided for have 
presented themselves. A few new churches 
have been recently organized, older ones 
have been strengthened, better furnished, 
and in other ways improved. 

It can hardly be claimed that the past 
year has been one of widespread revival 
and increase in the churches of our land. 
The business that has been revived has not 
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been altogether the Lord’s business. Free 
Baptist churches cannot report large ac- 
cessions to their numbers. But, in spite of 
the statistics, they are stronger than a year 
ago, and were never in a better condition. It 
should be remembered that they are located 
largely in the country, and subject to the 
changes going on there. The alleged re- 
ligious decline in the country towns of New 
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Hampshire, lamented by the Governor, was 
due to a failure to take account of the 
shrinkage in population in those towns. Rel- 
ative to the past and present population, 
Free Baptist churches have increased rather 
than decreased in that State. This is true of 
their last year’s record, and not in New 
Hampshire alone, but generally in the other 
States where Free Baptists are found. 


Lewiston, ME. 


The Christians. 


BY MARTYNSUMMERBELL, D.D. 


- AFTER the National Quadrennial Conven- 
tion, at Newmarket, Ontario, last year, with 
the exciting debates, the delegates in re- 
turning to their home fields experienced a 
sense of relaxation, if not of reaction. As 
the seventy-second annual conference met 
there was great interest in the reports from 
the Convention, and the new policies outlined 
for forward movements were eagerly dis- 
cussed. One act of the Convention, the ap- 
portioning the amounts desired from the 
churches for the general benevolences, for 
which there are four collections quarterly, 
has met with general approval. Many of 
the conferences have voted to accept the ap- 
portionment as made, and the Convention 
secretary in consequence has been able to re- 
port a decided increase in the remittances to 
his office. This thrill of the financial nerve 
demonstrates vitality. More to the same ef- 
fect appears in the spirit of church building 
and church extension which is observable 
to some degree in the East, and more evi- 
dently in the West. The Albany church is 
moving for a new edifice. Several dedica- 
tions are announced from New York. In- 
diana, however, leads in the count of dedica- 
tions or rededications of churches. 

There is also a noteworthy activity in home 
and foreign missions. The Home Mission 
Board. is helping to sustain twelve move- 
ments in cities, some of. them, like Toronto, 
Ontario, Elkhart, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo., 
being new enterprises, and launched with ex- 
cellent prospect of success. A strong move- 
ment is also astir for the rehabilitation of-the 
old church in Boston, which has been lan- 
guishing. 


In the foreign field the Church has been 
sustaining the Japan mission, and contem- 
plates opening a field in Armenia. The Rev. 
M. G. Alexanian is collecting funds for the 
inauguration of the work among his own peo- 
ple, and is meeting with very generous re- 
ception as he goes from church to church. 
For the Japan work the Mission Board is 
urging churches and individuals to assume 
the maintenance of designated missionaries, 
whom they may call their own. 

Educationally the Christians are progress- 
ing. A strong effort is making to raise the 
standard of attainment for admission into 
the ministry. Several conferences are in 
correspondence with the officials of the Con- 
vention, and are working toward the adop- 
tion of a minimum qualification for ordina- 
tion. The aim is not to block the way of 
earnest and pious candidates for the pulpit, 
but rather to encourage these to make 
broader preparation, and so increase their 
future usefulness. One of the oldest of the 
schools is Starkey Seminary, a co-educational 
institution of high grade. New interest has 
been aroused in its behalf, and the Hon. 
Francis A. Palmer, of New York, is gener- 
ously furnishing it with.new buildings. In 
the West Dr. Long retires from his sixteen 
years’ service at the head of Antioch Col- 
lege, and is succeeded by Prof. W. A. Bell, 
well known to educational circles in Indiana. 
The Rev. Carl Summerbell, A.M., an alum- 
nus of Bucknell University, takes the presi- 
dency of Palmer College, at Le Grand, Iowa. 
He is a young man of energy and promise. 
Elon College, in North Carolina, and Union 
Christian College, in Indiana, are both gain- 
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ing in standing aiid good will in their re- 
spective sections. 

The Christian Biblical Institute, the theo- 
logical seminary of the denomination, was 
inaugurated at Eddytown, N. Y., in close 


proximity to Starkey Seminary, but was. 


soon removed to Stanfordville, in the vicin- 
ity of Poughkeepsie. The wisdom of this has 
been questioned, and a committee appointed 
to consider it has advised a return of the 
theological school to its original site. The 
general sentiment, so far. as heard from, 
sustains this report. 

Special tidings of good cheer are coming 
up from the churches, telling of an awaken- 
ing spiritual life. What is happening in the 
First Church at New Bedford illustrates the 


ed 
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situation throughout the denomination. Dr. 
C. J. Jones took charge of this staid organ- 
ization in September. He is a powerful gos- 
pel preacher, and already there have been 
several conversions and accession to mem- 
bership. In the Western churches the gains 
are frequent. Union Springs, N. Y., tells of 
a meeting, resulting in ninety-six conver- 
sions, while Broad Street, Providence, and 
Assonet and Swansea, Mass., report a work 
of grace like that experienced under Hd- 
wards and Finney. And while the Chris- 
tians thus declare the gospel, and God 
blesses the teaching, their. future must be 
bright with the shining of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 


Eppytown, N. Y. 


The Congregationalists. 


BY A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Epiro} 


THE event of greatest interest in this de- 
nomination during the past year was the In- 
ternational Council in Boston in September. 
It was the second World’s Council in the his- 
tory of Congregationalism, the first having 
been held in London in 1891. It was undis- 
turbed by controversy, catholic in spirit, 
scholarly in its unchallenged acceptance of 
modern methods of Biblical interpretation, 
strong and even fervent in its affirmation of 
faith in Jesus Christ as our Lord and Sa- 
vior. It not only strengthened the fellow- 
ship of Congregationalists throughout the 
world, but it evidenced the growing union 
of English-speaking nations in a. common 
faith and a common purpose to extend Chris- 
tian civilization among all nations. It was 
probably the most important assembly ever 
held by Congregationalists, and the aggre- 
gate attendance during the eight days, in- 
cluding more than 1,500 ministers, was the 
largest of any religious assembly held in Bos- 
ton during this generation. 

The results of the war with Spain have be- 
gun to be felt in a new sense of responsibil- 
ity for the regions which have recently come 
under the control of our Government. The 
American Missionary Association, the Con- 
gregational society for giving Christian fel- 
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lowship and help to dependent races, has al- 
ready planted several schools in Porto Rico 
and more will soon follow. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society has also begun to establish 
missions in Cuba. These efforts to create and 
strengthen Christian character in our new 
possessions with the least emphasis on de- 
nominational relations are sure to attract in- 
creasing sympathy and support. 

Recent events which have brought our na- 
tion’ into closer relations with heathen peo- 
ples have stirred a deeper interest in for- 
eign missions, which is to find more earnest 
expression in coming years. The election to 
the presidency of the American Board of a 
Christian business man, Mr.S.B.Capen, well 
known for his devotion to the work of our 
churches, is already calling out increased 
gifts for missions. Under his leadership a 
new effort was begun last year to secure sys- 
tematic contributions from every one for all 
our benevolent societies. It is receiving cor- 
dial support generally, and, if successful, will 
give large gain and steady income for benevo- 
lence. For the foreign work what is known 
as the “forward movement,” the securing 
of pledges from individual churches to sup- 
port each a missionary, is progressing with 
increasing promise. 


A 
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The conviction is deepening and spread- 
ing that the methods of administering our 
benevolences, adopted under conditions now 
outgrown, have become costly and cumber- 
some. Our six societies are practically in- 
dependent of the churches except for their 
contributions. Five of them are engaged ‘in 

‘home fields, doing to a considerable extent 
the same kinds of work at the same time in 
the same places. <A call for the federation 
of these societies has been made during this 
last year by several local and State organ- 
izations of churches. Some reorganization 
seems certain to come, tho it may take sey- 
eral years to accomplish it. 

A growing interest is manifested in the 
federation of churches of different denom- 
inations, especially in fields where there are 
more churches than are needed in the com- 
munity. In Maine and Vermont committees 
of Congregationalists are co-operating with 
those from several other denominations, and 
their efforts have had good results. Their 
example should and will spread to other 
States. While the federation of Free: 
Churches, in which Congregationalists are 
conspicuous in England, may not be repro- 
duced in this country, American Congrega- 
tionalists are more ready than ever before to 
enter into closer relations with other denom- 
inations for the evangelization of cities and 
of country communities. 

The latest statistics are for the year 1898. 
They show that the denomination is mak- 
ing little progress temporarily, and even in 
some respects is retrograding. The Church 
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members number 628,234. The additions by 
confession 25,189, were the smallest since 
1885, tho the number is larger than is re- 
corded in any year previous to that one. The 
net gain, 2,370, was the lowest since 1882. 
The Sunday school membership, 746,904, 
shows a loss of 5,420. The membership of 
Christian Endeavor societies, 202,315, is less 
by 18,728 than in the previous year. The 
benevolent contributions, $1,892,919, fell off 
$552,405, and are the smallest since 1886. The 
home expenditures, $6,725,911, show a net 
increase of $173,813. The net gain of 
churches was only six, less than in any year 
but one since statistics of the denomination 
have been gathered. Yet with these six ad- 
ditional churches to provide for there was a 
net gain of 164 ministers, making the pres- 
ent number 5,639. Our seven theological sem- 
inaries have in all seventy-one professors 
and instructors, with 369 students, forty- 
eight less than last year. There is a growing 
conviction that the four seminaries in New 
England might by combination be reduced 
with advantage to two. 

Congregationalists were never more near- 
ly unanimous than nowin emphasizing the 
value of education for all, and especially in 
demanding a high standard of education for 
the ministry. In the evangelical earnestness 
rising among the churches, in the new inter- 
est in missions, and in the spirit of mutual 
tolerance and fellowship there are hopeful 
signs that a period of upbuilding is near at 
hand. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Disciples of Christ. 


BY B. B. TYLER, D.D. 


THE last year was a season of unusual ac- 
tivity and progress among the Disciples. The 
American Christian Missionary Society— 
their national home missionary organization 
—came into existence in Cincinnati in Oc- 
tober, 1849. During the year preparations 
were in progress for “the Jubilee Conven- 
tion,” which was held in Cincinnati last Oc- 
tober. At the General Convention in Chat- 
tanooga, October, 1898, it was determined to 
raise during the coming year $100,000 for 


home missions, and $150,000 for work in for- 
eign lands. The Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions, which works both at home and 
abroad, decided to raise $90,000. Each so- 
ciety succeeded in doing what it deter- 
mined to do—and a little more. It was also 
resolved, at the Chattanooga Convention, to 
endeavor to win 100,000 souls to Christ dur- 
ing “the Jubilee Year.” The statistical sec- 
retary said at the convention last October, 
that he had no doubt this also had been done, 
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“The Jubilee Convention’? was all that— 
and more than—was anticipated. It was 
hoped that the presence of 10,000 delegates 
and visitors would be secured. The num- 
ber was nearer 20,000. On the Lord’s Day 
of the Convention, at three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, not less than ten thousand persons 
joined in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the great Music Hall, the Odeon, and 
the Central Christian Church. 

The secretary of the American Christian 
Missionary Society reported that in the num- 
_ber of churches contributing to home mis- 
sions there was during the year an increase 
of 500; of Endeavor Societies, 208; of Sun- 
day schools, 176; of Ladies’ Aid Societies, 34; 
and of individuals, 3,480. Annuity gifts in 
1899 exceeded similar gifts in 1898 by $12,- 
100. Special gifts to the permanent evangel- 
izing fund last year exceeded those of the 
former year by $29,000. 

The reports of the organizations compris- 
ing the General Convention were equally en- 
couraging. In every department there were 
evidences of progress. 

Since the organization of: the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, in 1874, it has 
collected and disbursed $770,000. The For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society has raised 
and expended since 1875, the date of its or- 
ganization, $1,141,000. The Board of Negro 
Education and Evangelization—one of the 
boards of the American Christian Missionary 
Society—since its organization, has spent in 
its effort to improve the intellectual, social, 
moral and spiritual condition of the negro 
in the United States, $68,000. About $29,000 
has been secured by the Board of Ministerial 
Relief during its short life, for its tender 
ministries. 

The American Society is at work in thirty- 
six States. More than 6,000 persons, by its 
agents, were added to the churches during 


the year. J. A. Erwin, one of its representa-: 


tives, was the’ first Protestant missionary 
to begin work in Porto Rico. | 

The Foreign Society has 25 missionaries 
and 58 native helpers in China; 17 mission- 
aries and 25 helpers in Japan; 22 mission- 
aries and 48 helpers in India; 7 missionaries 
and 18 helpers in Turkey, and 3 missionaries 
in Africa. Its Superintendent of Missions in 
Scandinavia reports encouraging progress. 
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There are about 10,000 Disciples in Den- 
mark. In eight months a church of 76 mem- 
bers has been gathered in Christiania. Money 
has been received to support a missionary 
among the Japanese in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

The Statistical Secretary reports a gain 
during the year of 210 churches, 42,781 com- 
municants, 315 Sunday schools, 32,597 schol- 
ars, and 317 ministers. The value of the 
church property increased $1,059,264. The 
Board ‘of Church Extension resolved to have 
in its treasury, before the close of the cur- 
rent year, a quarter of a million dollars—and 
this it will have. The present numerical 
strength of the Disciples of Christ is: 10,298 
churches, 1,118,396 communicants, 7,765 
Sunday: schools, 732,642 scholars enrolled, 
and 6,339 ministers of the Word. The ag- 
gregate benevolent expenditures during the 
year were $5,454,787. 

Commendable progress was made in se- 
curing endowments for the colleges. The 
Board of Education, in a quiet way, is doing 
a valuable work in awakening an interest in 
college education and in the unification of 
this department of work. 

The first Congress of the Disciples was 
held in St. Louis last April. The subjects 
discussed were of present practical interest. 
There was the most perfect freedom of 
thought and speech. The fundamentals of 
our common faith are held stedfastly by the 
Disciples, while, as the proceedings of this 
Congress show, light is welcomed regardless 
of the quarter whence it comes. This meet- 
ing marked a distinct and an important step 
forward. . 

The Christian Endeavor movement still 
has a warm place in the hearts of the Disci- 
ples of Christ. It always has a place on the 
programs of the General Convention. Its 
educational work is pushed with energy. The 
handbooks are published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. The books for the present 
year, written during the last year, are, “ He- 
roes of Modern Missions,” “ The Prophets of 
Israel,” and ‘“‘Bible Doctrine for Young 
Disciples.” This is the third year of the 
“Bethany Christian Endeavor Reading 
Courses.” 

But the best thing that can be said con- 
cerning the Disciples of Christ, and the most 
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important, is this: There is among them a 
growing intelligence, there is coming to them 
a larger view of things, with a broader and 
keener sympathy for every worthy cause, 


The Independent. 


and a steady and an intelligent deepening of 
the spiritual life. They are, in a word, com- 
ing to be more truly Disciples of the Great 
Teacher. 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Coto. 


The Dunkards. 


BY ELD. J. H. MOORE, 


Epiror oF “* THe GosPEL MESSENGER.”’ 


Tus has been a year of much interest to 
our -people, not that we have increased ma- 
terially in numbers, but we have gathered 
strength in other ways. Our National Con- 
ference, held at Roanoke, Va., in May, was 
the most harmonious meeting of the kind 
for years. Peace, so far as we can learn, 
prevails in all parts of our Fraternity. - We 
have no vexed questions disturbing us. There 
is a growing sentiment to extend our borders 
in the United States, and also to do some 
aggressive work in Canada. During the 
summer we organized our first congregation 
in Montreal. . 

Our work in India isin a very encouraging 
condition. Our missionaries are getting a 
better understanding of the language, as well 
as a better acquaintance with the people. 
We are just about completing a splendid 
orphanage in Bulsar, as well as a home for 
the missionaries. Within the last few weeks 
we have raised and sent to our missionaries 
over $10,000 with which to relieve the starv- 
ing. Our work at Smyrna, Asia Minor, has 
not yet fully recovered from the backset it 
received one year ago. But the few faithful 
workers are doing what they can, and in time 
we hope to send a minister from America to 
take charge of the mission. 

Nothing unusual has transpired at our mis- 
sion points in Denmark and Sweden. Elder 
G. J. Fercken, formerly of Smyrna, has been 
stationed near Geneva, Switzerland, and is 
meeting with considerable success. He has 
organized one church in Switzerland and an- 
other in France. During the summer our 
publishing interest was removed from Mount 
Morris, Ill., to Elgin, where a large and com- 
modious building was erected for its use, 


This may now be regarded as the headquar- - 
ters of our publishing interest, as well as the 
headquarters of our General Missionary 
Committee. 

The different schools in our Fraternity 
seem to be unusually well pratronized this 
year. During the year the number of con- 
verts has probably reached about 6,000. Our 
ministerial force numbers 2,480, 22 of them 
being in foreign fields. The amount of 
money from all sources received for our va- 
rious missionary interests exceeds $31,000. 
We are also just completing a commodious 
church edifice in the capital of our nation. 
It will be dedicated near the close of the 
year. Our next Annual Conference will con- 
vene at North Manchester, Ind., commencing 
June 5th. 

The Progressive Brethren have opened up 
their college at Ashland, Ohio, this being the 
only school now under their control. Here 
they also have their publishing plant located. 
They have no foreign missions, but are main- 
taining several missions in this country, prin- 
cipally in Chicago and Washington. Our in- 
formation will not permit us to give reliable 
figures concerning the amount of missionary 
money raised nor the increase in member- 
ship. At this time they probably number 
15,000 communicants and have about 230 
ministers. 

The Old Order Brethren seem to be enjoy- 
ing harmony in their ranks, but in numerical 
strength they are falling behind. They have 
no educational institutions nor Sunday 
schools, and do not engage in any special line 
of missionary work. Their number will prob- 
ably not exceed 3,500. 


Exar, Itt 





The Evangelical Bodies. 
THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 


Eprror or “THe EvANGELICAL MESSENGER.” 


In reviewing the progress of our Church 
during the past year we find abundant rea- 
son for gratitude toward God, and hope for 
the future. The year, it is true, has not been 
one of extraordinary numerical increase. In- 
deed, the increase is extraordinary for its 
smallness. One year ago we reported a 
membership of 116,714; this year we have 
117,613, a net increase of 1,099. Then we 
had 1,053 itinerant preachers; now we have 
1,031, a loss of 22. A year ago we had 1,787 
churches; now we have 1,819, an increase of 
32. A large proportion of our conversions 
and accessions were among the scholars in 
our Sunday schools, showing the importance 
of building up our Sunday schools, and mak- 
ing them thoroughly efficient. It is harder to 
reach old sinners than young ones. With a 
deepening of the spiritual life of our people, 
and a Pentecostal enduement of power, we 
shall see larger results. The tide is turning. 

But financially our Church has made an 
" unprecedented record in the year 1899. Our 
Missionary Society has been called by our 
bishops “the Heart of the Church.” The 
report of the treasurer of that society shows 
the cash receipts for the year to have been 
$199,673.07, being an average of $1.71 per 
member, the highest figure yet reached in 
our history. The total cash receipts for the 
year to have been $199,673.07, being an aver- 
age of $1.71 per member, the highest figure 
yet reached in our history. The total cash 
receipts for all purposes amounted to $879,- 
757.21, an average per member of $7.49, This 
represents the voluntary offerings of our peo- 
ple, who, tho not rich in this world’s goods, 
are rich in goed works, and are cultivating 
the gift of liberality.. The tithing system is 
being adopted in very many places, espe- 
cially among the young people. 

In October last our General Conference 
held its quadrennial session in the city of St. 
Paul, Minn. Its most important transactions 
have already been reported in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. It was memorable as the last-of 


the nineteenth century, and also of the first 
century of the existence of our Church. 
which had its inception in the year 1800. 
Arrangements have been made to celebrate 
the event in August, 1900, by special serv- 
ices continuing three days. The program 
will be in the nature of a Church congress, 
convening in Linwood Park, Ohio, Similar 
services are to be held in each of our 
churches throughout the Church. In con- 
nection with the celebration a movement is 
to be inaugurated to raise a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Endowment Fund for Northwestern 
College and Union Biblical Institute, of at 
least $100,000—a much needed and timely 
movement, ? ; 

The year 1899 will aiso be memorable be- 
cause it marks the liquidation of our mis- 
sionary debt, amounting to $120,000. The 
special effort to liquidate this debt started 
four years ago. The, General Conference 
of 1895 said “the debt must go,” and the 
debt did go. The treasurer reports $118,120.- 
35 paid in cash on the debt, and $17,000 still 
outstanding in good pledges and interest 
bearing notes. This was accomplished with- 
out creating a deficit in current funds. In 
the four years, $683,769.53 were paid into 
the treasury of our missionary society, an in- 
crease of $139,995.10 over the previous quad- 
rennium, and the cost of collecting, manag- 
ing and disbursing these funds has been less 
than 2 per cent. We do not boast. We 
praise God and take courage. : 

Meanwhile we have increased our mission- 
ary force in Japan by the addition of four 
new workers, and a fund is being established 
to found a mission in China. In Europe an 
additional Conference has been formed, mak- 
ing three. Our work at home is being solidi- 
fied and internally strengthened. Our insti- 
tutions are on a substantial basis and are 
reasonably prosperous. There is not a back- 
ward step anywhere. We pass hopefully 
across the threshold of our second century, 
knowing that the future is radiant with 
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promise and rich in opportunity, both at 
home and abroad. 


CLEVELAND, OHIo. 





THE UNITED EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. H. B. HARTZLER, 


Epiror oF *“* THE EvANGELICAL.”’ 


THE fifth year’s history of the United 
Evangelical Church bears testimony to the 
continued favor and help of God. While the 
statistical record of the work of the year 
ending April, 1899, does not indicate as 
much progress on the whole as the somewhat 
exceptional year preceding, it nevertheless 
marks a decided advance all along the line. 
Especially gratifying are the encouraging 
tokens of vigorous spiritual life, in evangelis- 
tic activity and steady, healthy growth. 

The number of conversions reported dur- 
ing the year was 5,988, which is 3,549 less 
than the preceding year, and 6,598 members 
were added to the Church. But the net gain 
is only 640, or a little over one per cent., mak- 
ing a total membership of 59,830. The itin- 
erant preachers, with an increase of 28, num- 
ber 454. There are 810 Sunday-schools, with 
a force of 10,764 officers and teachers, and 
* 75,481 scholars, an increase of 992. The Key- 
stone League of Christian Endeavor, while 
rejoicing in an increase of seven societies, 
laments a loss of 1,185 in membership. The 
missionary societies report progress in every 
particular, especially the Woman’s Society 
and the Mission Bands. The total mission- 
ary contributions of the year are $53,009. 

The church property, valued at $2,154,169, 
embraces 734 churches and 175 parsonages. 
This is a net increase of 50 churches and 23 
parsonages, and nearly 10 per cent. net gain 
in total value. As there are 929 organized 
congregations and only 734 churches, there 
are still 195 congregations to be provided 
with church homes. The number of such 
churchless congregations is constantly being 
increased by the missionary activity of our 
enterprising itinerants in the vast home mis- 
sion fields of the West, as well as in the con- 
ference districts of the East. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of relief from the burden of church 
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building, which has pressed so heavily upon 


, this people during the years of their heroic 


toils and struggles. 

Extension in the home field is indicated by 
the organization of a new annual conference 
in the far West, while the desire to take part 
in work on the foreign field has found offi- 
cial expression in the choice of the Province 
of Hunan, China, as our place of beginning, 
to which two missionary couples are to be 
sent at the earliest practicable date. Much 
will depend on the wise, energetic prosecu- 
tion of this first foreign mission of this 
Church, for which many have waited and la- 
bored for years. 

The increasing demands of the Church for 
periodical and other literature, in the English 
and German languages, are being met by the 
enlarged capacity and more complete equip- 
ment of the publishing house located in Har- 
risburg, Pa., from whose presses now issue 
fourteen different periodicals of the Church, 
three of which are in the German language. 

Among the indications of a healthy denom- 
inational condition may be noted a stedfast 
adherence to the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints, a resolute front of opposition 
to the great organized iniquities of our time, 
and a general desire and endeavor to raise 
the standard of ministerial qualifications 
with a view to securing the highest results 
of ministry in the salvation of sinners and 
the edification of believers. 

After five years of varied and trying expe. 
riences the Church is well satisfied with her 
machinery of organization, and finds no oc- 
casion to call for any changes in doctrine or 
polity. The Discipline adopted in 1894 has 
been tried in almost every part by the work- 
ing tests of these years of strenuous denom- 
inationa] life and labor and is not found 
wanting. The spirit of unity, devotion and 
consecration that prevails throughout ‘the 
widely scattered societies of the Church pro- 
claims them one. The United Evangelical 
Church may therefore be said to be fairly 
launched among the churches of the land, 
with a well defined mission and sphere, in 
full harmony with the larger fellowship in 
which all are one in the great Head of the 
Church. 


HARRISBURG, Pa, 





The Society of Friends. 


BY RUFUS 


TuE year just closing has been uneventful, 
but at the same time marked by auspicious 
tendencies. The interest in education is 
steadily increasing, and a number of the in- 
stitutions of learning managed by Friends 
have received encouraging additions to their 
funds during the year. A legacy of $100,000 
has come to New York Yearly Meeting for 
advancing the cause of education, while a 
strenuous movement is under way to give 
the colleges of the West such a solid finan- 
cial equipment that they will be able to ful- 
fil their manifest mission. ‘ 

An important Educational Conference was 
held at Providence, Rhode Island, in the 
summer, which was attended by representa- 
tive Friends from nearly all sections of the 
country. Many practical questions and 


problems were discussed by educators pres- 
ent, and the problems which scholarship and 
research have brought before the modern 
Christian ‘received careful and thoughtful 


treatment. 

Undoubtedly the most epoch-making event 
of the year has been the preparation of a 
new Constitution and Discipline for the 
American Yearly Meetings which are more 
or less closely affiliated. Each one of these 
independent bodies—of which there are four- 
teen in this branch of the Friends—has had 
its own Discipline and its own field and 
methods of work. The new Discipline is de- 
signed to bring all these bodies into.a closer 
union and to organize and consolidate, as far 
as it can be done, the great lines of religious 
and philanthropic work. The new Discipline 
provides for a central Five Years’ Meeting, 
composed of delegates from the Yearly Meet- 
ings, in which shall: center the foreign mis- 
sion work, church extension work, the ef- 
forts to civilize and Christianize the Indians, 
the systematic work of securing peaceful 
substitutes for war, etc. 

Since a minister in one part of the Society 
of Friends is a minister wherever he goes, it 


was desirable that there should be some uni- - 


form method of “recognizing” spiritual 
gifts in the Church, which is the Quaker sub- 
stitute for ordination. The new Constitution 
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and Discipline will introduce uniformity, not 
only in this particular matter, but in the en- 
tire management of the business of the 
Church, and it will enable the members of 
this ‘branch of the Church, as well as the 
world at large, to fix upon the characteristic 
teachings and practices of the Friends. 
The work of the year has gone on with un- 
abated earnestness and with marked results. 
Besides the foreign missions maintained: by 
American Friends in eight different coun- 
tries of the world, a strong movement is well 
under way to open a new mission in Cuba, 
and already a mecting of Cuban Friends has 
been organized in Havana. The chief gain 
in membership has been in the newer fields, 
particularly in Nebraska and Oklahoma. The 
problem of maintaining an effective and ex- 
panding meeting in cities, especially in our 
large Eastern cities, is proving a difficult 
one. Our present experience goes to show 
that Quakerism is more adapted to rural 
communities than to large cities, tho in the 
earlier days the great meetings were in the 


. Cities, notably in Philadelphia, New York, 


Brooklyn, Baltimore and Providence. This 
year has seen quite a decided revival of inter- 
est in historic Quakerism, and a variety of 
valuable books have appeared. 

The branch of the Friends popularly called 
“Hicksite Friends” has shown an advance in 
some directions during the year, particularly 
in the number of active members. A num- 
ber of important gifts have been received. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting received $100,- 
000 from a woman Friend and a movement is 
on foot to add $500,000 to the endowment of 
Swarthmore College. Preparations are being 
made to hold the biennial conference at 
Chautauqua next summer. The educational 
work of the body is steadily on the increase. 
The most notable feature, however, is the 
growth of the Young Friends’ Associations, 
which are organizations uniting the Bible 
Schools and kindred work with the meetings. 
The Young Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia has just completed a new building for 
its use at a total cost of $100,000. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















The German Evangelical 


BY THE REV. 


*So often has the doctrine held by the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod of North America 
been misrepresented and misunderstood, 
that the writer deems it his duty to state in 
this connection, with as few words as possi- 
ble, the articles of faith upon which the 
synod has been founded and by the strict ad- 
herence to which during the fifty-nine years 
of its existence it has prospered. We quote 
here from its constitution the paragraph re- 
lating to this: 


“The German Evangelical Synod of North 
America, as a part of the Evangelical Church, 
understands by ‘ Evangelical Church’ that ec- 
clesiastical community which acknowledges the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the Word of God and as the only and 
infallible criterion of faith and life, and accepts 
the interpretation laid down in the symbolical 
books of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
chief among which are: The Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Luther’s Catechism and the Heidelberg 
Catechism in so far as they agree, but in points 
of difference the German Evangelical Synod of 
North America adheres exclusively to the pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture pertaining thereunto 
and avails itself of the liberty of conscience 
prevailing in the Evangelical Church.” 


By this it will be seen that the German 
Evangelical Synod represents a union of 
members of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches. The idea which brought into ex- 
istence the “ Unierte Kirche” of Prussia is 
thus transplanted to America. In this coun- 
try, where, by the drift of immigration, Prot- 
estants from Prussia, from Wurtemberg, 
from Bavaria or Switzerland are often 
brought together as neighbors, such a 
church becomes simply a necessity, and 
thousands of these immigrants and their 
children after them, by casting aside minor 
differences of opinion and by adhering only 
to the essential points of faith, which in 
both churches are the same, have formed 
themselves into congregations, and having 
thus found a spiritual home, are now dwell- 
ing together in peace and harmony, proving 
thereby that such a union is not only feasi- 
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Synod of North America. 


PAUL IRION, 





ble, but. at the same time a source of great 
spiritual blessing. 

The year 1899 has brought us no events of 
special importance. Quietly and unostenta- 
tiously the work has progressed. The latest 
statistics obtainable are: Pastors, 891; 
churches, 1,123; communicants, 202,415; a 
gain for the year of 19 pastors and 3,181 
communicants. The loss of 7 congregations 
is explained by the fact that a number of 
very small congregations, have ceased to 
exist. The statistics show 956 Sunday 
schools with an average total attendance of 
97,631 scholars and 9,939 teachers. For home 
mission work the sum of nearly $18,000 has 
been expended, and the same amount for for- 
eign missions. In, regard to the latter we 
have many reasons to be thankful. This 
mission in East India has been especially 
blest this year. Never in its history has the 
number of baptisms approached the number 
of 447 for 1899. The persistent and diligent 
labor of our seven missionaries and their 
assistants is beginning to bear fruit. There 
are 1,948 Christians under their care, 1,156 
children are attending the mission schools, 
and besides this 261 orphans are cared for. 
Quite a number of the latter are provided for 
by congregations, societies and individuals 
in the Synod, who have pledged themselves 
to support them until they shall be able to 
care for themselves. Were it not for the 
specter of an impending famine, more horri- 
ble than the one of 1897, the first effects of 
which are now being felt, the outlook fér the 
future of our mission would be very encour- 
aging. As it is, large amounts of money 
which otherwise might have been expended 
for the furtherance and expansion of the 
work must necessarily be used to provide 
food for the starving. The senior mission- 
ary, Rev. O. Lohr, at Bisrampur, East India, 
this year celebrated his golden jubilee as a 
missionary, looking backward upon an un- 
broken service for fifty years, a, to say the 
least, very rare occurrence. 

The attendance at the theological colleges 
has been’ somewhat less than usual. Eden 
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Theological Seminary at St. Louis will cele- 
brate its semicentennial jubilee in 1900. In 
connection with this celebration a united and 
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determined effort will be made throughout 
the Synod to raise the debt of $93,000 which 
of late has seriously been retarding its work. 


Eckert, MIcH. 


The Jews. 


BY ABRAM S. ISAACS, 


Epriror ** THe Jewish MESSENGER.” 


‘rue varied elements.in American Judaism 
due to successive landslides of different na- 
tionalities may delay assimilation and ad- 
justment and create for a time disharmony 
and disorganization; but they possess one 
advantage—they render possible some ap- 
proach to a fair estimate of Jewish progress 
under American conditions. 

The present year has been marked by grat- 
ifying advance in every line of activity— 
educational, benevolent, communal. While the 
Jewish immigration, according to Govern- 
ment statistics, reached 37,415 from June, 
1898, to’ June, 1899, the work of amelioration 
has been steadily continued, and the immi- 
grants of a decade ago have been so rapidly 
Americanized that they are beginning to 
establish institutions of their own—educa- 
tional and charitable—in various cities. The 
school, modernized and well equipped; the 
synagogue, where the traditional rites are 
faithfully followed; the home for the sufferer 
and the destitute, are spreading in all direc- 
tions; and as towns are built in the distant 
West or the outskirts of our larger cities are 
developed, the immigrant joins in the busy 
hum of American life and grows indistin- 
guishable, save in his religion, from his 
neighbors. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund maintains a ju- 
dicious activity. Under its fostering care 
the Ghetto'in New York is losing hundreds 
of families who are given new surroundings 
on Jersey farms and homesteads where the 
sweater’s atmosphere is impossible. In New 
England, too, the outlook is favorable for 
Russian-American tillers of the soil. In the 
West the movement, if restricted, is no less 
hopeful. 

There is no cessation in the growth of our 
institutions, charitable and benevolent. Den- 
ver has just dedicated its National Hospital 


for Consumptives, in whose support the 
Benai Berith Order has interested itself. 
Philadelphia has added two notable build- 
ings to its fast widening circle of Jewish in- 
stitutions. New York has increased its share 
by many—the new Baron de Hirsch Trade 
School, Clara de Hirsch Working Girls’ 
Home, its Hebrew Charities Home. Newark 
opened a new orphan asylum, San Francisco 
its Mt. Zion Hospital, and Chicago its He- 
brew Orphans’ Home. At Cincinnati was or- 
ganized a National Association of Hebrew 
Charities. The National Farm School at 
Doylestown, Pa., has been perfected. The 
Jewish Chautauqua has added to its influ- 
ence, while the Jewish Women’s Council has 
appreciably strengthened its hold on the com- 
munity. 

The Zionistic movement has been confined 
almost exclusively to Russian-American co- 
religionists, and cannot be said to have made 
much headway. The Colonial Bank secured 
its anticipated number of subscriptions, but 
a larger following cannot be expected until 
political Zionism is abandoned unequivocally 
for practical colonization. 

. Mr. Zangwill was again in evidence during 
the year, and the notoriety given to his Ghet- 
to play was out of proportion to its merits 
and demerits. The American Israelite neither 
seeks nor desires public notice, and deprecates © 
more or less offensive exploitation of his re- 
ligion and traditions. A careful pruning 
would have made Mr. Zangwill’s play a 
classic for all time. One views with dismay 
the rise of American Ghetto literature in the 
magazines that is absolutely distorted and 
coarse grained. 

The announcement of Professor Schechier’s 
acceptance of a call to New York as director 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary may 
prove of profound significance. For some 
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years now the conservative wing of Ameri- 
can Judaism has lacked an authoritative 
head, and there has been a painful indefinite- 
ness in platform and methods. Professor 
Schechter combines in a remarkable degree 
qualities that may shape American Jewish 
tendencies and deal a blow to the ethical in- 
dividualism which is so prevalent in the pro- 
gressive wing. } 

The kindly feeling which exists in our 
country among all the creeds which work for 
God, virtue and immortality, was again ex- 
emplified by union services in various 
cities on Thanksgiving Day, as well 
as- by occasional pulpit interchange. It 
is a happy sign of the new day that 
representative ministers of church and 
synagogue can co-operate without compro- 
mise or weakening of honest conviction. The 
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agreements that impel them together are 
more important than the disagreements 
which drive them apart. 

The Rennes verdict aroused as much cen- 
sure from the Christian pulpit and press as 
from the Jewish. The utterances in rebuke 
at Plymouth Church were as outspoken as at 
Temple Emanu-El. Earlier in the year no 
less universal were the tributes to the mem- 
ory and services of the Baroness de Hirsch, 
whose will was unique in its incomparable 
benefactions. 

At the services in memory of the centenary 
of Washington’s death, on December 14th, at 
Mount Vernon, bishop and rabbi partici- 
pated. The nation continues faithful to 
his pledge of civil and religious liberty, 
which conditions the Republic’s permanence. 


New York City. 


The Lutherans. 


BY PROFESSOR EDMUND J. WOLF, D.D. 


. 


A COMMUNION which preaches the Gospel 
in a dozen or more languages to our complex 
and polyglot population is unquestionably 
making history, yet from its characteristic 
conservatism the Lutheran body, it may be 
anticipated, is moving on in an even tenur. 
The type of its progress is the leaven, rather 
than the rattle of machinery. 

The total numerical strength at the close 
of 1899 as given in the General Synod’s Year- 
Book is 6,670 clergymen, 10,908 congrega- 
tions, and 1,607,407 communicant members. 
The General Council’s Year-Book reports 
6,657 clergymen, 11,101 congregations, and 
1,570,184 communicants, reducing the for- 
mer’s grand total of membership by 37,273, 
altho its aggregate of congregations in- 
creases the General Synod Year-Book’s. list 
by 198. The variation of these two tables re- 
veals defective statistical methods, to which 
must be added two circumstances which 
combine to make the exhibit of the grand 
total fall considerably short of the actual 
numbers: first, the largest body, the Mis- 
souri Synod, does not give out its annual 
statistics before February; and secondly, 
many congregational rolls are mercilessly 
pruned from time to time so as to keep the 


synodical per capita apportionment for bene- 
ficence down to the list of contributors. 
The Council’s Year-Book shows an increase 
over 1898 of 225 ministers, 588 congregations 
and 34,582 communicants—the latter being a 
gain of over 2 per cent., while the General 
Synod’s total makes it nearly.6 per cent. 
The most notable event to be here referred 
to, an event which is largely viewed as 
epoch-making, occurred in the closing days 
of the previous year, the General Conference 
at Philadelphia, projected by the General 
Synod, the General Council and the United 
Synod of the South, three bodies which com- 
prise by far the greater proportion of the 
English-speaking congregations. This con- 
vention was largely attended and it devel- 
oped remarkable agreement in doctrinal har- 
mony of sentiment and fraternity of feeling. 
It had a fitting and auspicious sequel in 
the appearance at the General Synod in May 
of the venerable Dr. Seiss, the Nestor of the 
Council, as its corresponding delegate, 
preaching the sermon at the Holy Commun- 
ion and uniting in its celebration. The re- 
ception accorded him when he delivered his 
official address partook of an ovation. At 
the biennial sessions of both these general 
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bodies during the summer unanimous action 
was again taken providing for another Gen- 
eral Conference in the near future. The 
Southern body has held no meeting since. 

So manifest and so strong has been the 
tendency toward more friendly relations 
that the leader of a large Synod which per- 
sists in its exclusive attitude has been moved 
by “the drift of things” to express in an 
elaborate paper his fear that the Council is 
changing from its original position, that ap- 
pearances point to its forgetting Dr. Krauth, 
“the master mind of its own organization.” 
This imputation derives a peculiar signifi- 
cance from a counter charge by a theologian 
of the General Synod, who likewise depre- 
eates this mutual approximation, and who 
stoutly accuses the General Synod with 
changing because, as he holds, the Council 
has not changed. A solution for this contra- 
diction is offered by the experience of an 
Irishman who had repeatedly crossed from 
England to America and return, in a furious 
storm, and who at last made the same voy- 
age in a perfect calm. He vowed that the 
Atlantic had changed, “ Begorra, it has 
been swallowed by the Pacific.” 

Lutherans have so long been accustomed 
to stormy sailing that it is hard for some to 
steer their craft in still waters. Such cases 
are, however, exceptions. “ Everywhere in 
our Lutheran Zion,” said a recent issue of 
the organ of the General Council, ‘“ we read 
the words, ‘ Let us have peace.’ The echoes 
of the late General Conference have been 
s peace.’ ” 

The three bodies which were represented 
in the late General Conference are now en- 
gaged, through a joint committee, in the 
preparation of a Common Hymnal and Com- 
mon Ministerial Acts. The completion of 
this Common Book is likely to require years, 
but there is little danger of the project en- 
countering insuperable obstacles in bodies 
which have now the same Confession, the 
same Catechism, the same Order of Worship, 
the same Polity—and over which reigns the 
spirit of concord and co-operation. 

Of course, not all the evils bred from long- 
continued partisan divisions have suddenly 
come to an end, but there is distinct and 
great improvement. The reprehensible prac- 
tice of founding missions which must subsist 
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on and supplant similar enterprises of other 
Lutheran bodies has received a decided 
check. Where one branch may have appar- 
ently an. opening of fair promise in a field 
already occupied by another, it is now in 
order—at least among several of the larger 
bodies—to surrender the field to the body 
first on the ground, and to advise those 
ready for a separate enterprise to unite with 
the church holding the field. By this amica- 
ble arrangement men and means can be 
spared to exploit new points which lack en- 
tirely the gospel ministrations of this 
Church. 

A most encouraging feature of recent de- 
velopment is the phenomenal success which 
follows the founding of new churches in the 
larger cities. Whether there is a direct and 
vital connection between this circumstance 
and the friendly reciprocal relations noted 
above, Lutherans have certainly of late 
much ground for rejoicing over the rapid 
growth of new organizations and missions 
in such populous centers as Greater New 
York, Rochester, Buffalo, Utica, Baltimore, 
Allegheny, Cincinnati and Louisville, where 
the Anglicized youth from that portion of 
our citizens who are indiscriminately viewed 
as constituting the beer-drinking and Sab- 
bath-breaking element .are more accessible 
to the means of grace than are multitudes 
whose foreign lineage dates back a genera- 
tion or two. As this.element contributes a 
large representation among those eminent in 
civic and military positions, so it furnishes, 
at least in the Lutheran Church, a conspicu- 
ous and valuable constituent in the upbuild- 
ing of our Lord’s kingdom. 

“Our English missionary movement in 
this city,” said ex-Mayor Schieren in a re- 
cent address, “ has met with remarkable suc- 
cess. From every part of Brooklyn we re- 
ceive applications for the establishment of 
English Lutheran churches. The children of 
these people want English preaching; having 
been born here they are Americans, and are 
anxious to have church services in the lan- 
guage of their country.” Similar testimony 
comes from many quarters. 

The General Synod’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has extinguished its embarrassing in- 
debtedness and has sent a considerable rein- 
forcement of missionaries both to India and 
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to Africa. The proposed increase of appor- 
tionment for this cause has been cheerfully 
accepted by nearly all of the district synods. 
The May convention of this body was 
marked by extraordinary unanimity, its most 
important action being the adoption of new 
* Ministerial Acts,’ which represent the 
standpoint of historic Lutheranism far be- 
yond anything hitherto in use by this body. 

The General Council has wiped out the 
debt of its Home Mission Board. This body 
‘has had considerable agitation and has made 
distinct progress in the reorganization of 
this form of beneficence. All its district 
synods carry on home missions on their own 
territory respectively, leaving relatively very 
limited resources for the general work of the 
frontier, where such activity and aid are 
most needed. The endeavor to bring all do- 
mestic missionary operations under one man- 
agement has hitherto failed, principally be- 
cause of the success which has attended the 
separate operations in such States as New 
York and Pennsylvania. This near-sighted 
policy has, however been maintained at the 
eost of the general work. The Council has 
sent several missionaries to Porto Rico. 

The United Synod of the South, while ex- 
periencing some numerical decrease, shows 
considerable progress in the unification of ec- 
clesiastical activities. Local work has been 
merged into general work managed by 
boards. Prosperous missions are maintained 
in several important cities, and a vigorous 
foreign mission in Japan, a single congrega- 
tion at Winchester, Va., providing the entire 
support of one of the missionaries. The 
most important advance recently made by 
this body is the founding and equipping of 
a theological seminary at Mount Pleasant, 
near Charleston, S. C., with a corps of five 
instructors, several of the Charleston pastors 
being members of the faculty. 

The system of Sunday school lessons de- 


veloped by the Rev. Dr. Schmauk, of Leba- ~ 


non, Pa., has been authorized by the General 
Council and has been received with much 
enthusiasm by its Sunday schools. It em- 
braces a classification of schools according 
to grade, and a complete course of scholars’ 
and teachers’ text-books for the various 
grades. Gradation of method and gradation 
of matter are fitted to gradation of mind; 
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training as well as teaching is systematized, 
the volume of school life flows directly into 
the heart of the Church—definite results be- 
ing aimed at by instruction. It provides for 
various divisions in the primary department, 
in the intermediate department and in the 
senior department, adopting different meth- 
ods to each division and advancing through 
Bible story, biography, geography, literature, 
catechetical instruction and finally the Scrip- 
ture text. Quite unlike the International 
Series, this system recognizes diversity in 
mind and age as well as in Scripture. 

The practice of giving financial aid to can- 
didates for the ministry is receiving serious 
consideration. ‘The loose administration of 
this cause has brought upon it the reproach 
of being in the main little more than a work 
of charity, instead of being a necessary and 
well-advised expedient for providing the pul- 
pit with capable preachers. An apparent 
congestion of the ministry, which of a sud- 
den confronts at least the General Synod, 
with the prevailing frequency of pastoral 
changes, which in a measure argues incapac- 
ity and inefliciency, is rapidly bringing the 
judgment of the Church to the alternative of 
either abandoning the system or limiting 
beneficiary aid.to those giving extraordinary 
promise of usefulness. 

The most notable publication of the year 
is ‘“‘ The Lutheran Cyclopedia,” lately issued 
by Scribners—a volume of 572 pages, double 
column, edited by Dr. Jacobs and Rev. J. A. 
W. Haas-which an eminent divine pro- 
nounces “in very many respects the greatest 
book produced in and by our Church in this 
country.” It will do more than anything 
heretofore published to make the great pub- 
lic better acquainted with the doctrine, the 
life, the customs, the history and the statis- 
tics of the Lutheran Church in this country 
and in Europe. There are 181 contributors, 
representing every section of the Church in 
America. 

Undoubtedly the most compactly organ- 
ized and aggressive, as well as the largest 
Lutheran body, is what is known as the Mis- 
souri Synod. It has become “a delegated 
body,” and its triennial convention last sum- 
mer consisted of 468 ministerial and lay 
delegates, representing 1650 pastors and 
nearly 2,000 congregations—almost half of 
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which are, however, tot in full connection 
with the synod. A new district synod, the 
fourteenth, was constituted, embracing the 
churches of Oregon and Washington. 

Its theological seminaries graduated 130 
students in 1899, and this number has proved 
inadequate to the demand. Over $50,000 are 
expended annually in home mission work 
and in the support of four missionaries in 
India. Missionaries are also supported 
among the German population of Australia, 
in London, and even in Berlin, in Saxony 
and other German States, where the status 
of the established Church is unsatisfactory 
to the Missouri Richtung. Quite a number of 
laborers are maintained among the colored 
people in New Orleans and elsewhere, while 
others are working among the deaf mutes, 
among the immigrants in Eastern ports, as 
well as in Hamburg and Bremen and among 
Jews, Slavonians, Lithuanians and WHstho- 
nians. 

The English movement, the formation of 
congregations from the rapidly Anglicizing 
youth, “is being prosecuted more vigorously 
every year.” And work in our new colonies, 
Hawaii, Cuba and Porto Rico, is about to be 
initiated. 

The intelligence and the zeal of these Gér- 
man-Americans are evidenced by the -profits 
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of $227,063.17 which their publication house 
at St. Louis netted in the last three years, 
and by the maintenance of parochial schools 
for the instruction of at least 100,000 pupils 
—not to name all their higher schools, their 
hospitals, orphanages and other institutions 
of mercy. Their octogenarian president, Rev. 
H. ©. Schwan, D.D., the father of General 
Schwan, after twenty-one years of continu- 
ous service, has been retired with a comfort- 
able pension, and Professor Pieper, of Con- 
cordia Seminary, chosen as his successor. 
.Of the Swedish-American forces no special 
note need be made, as they are incorporated 
with the General Council. The Norwegians 
and the Danes “ have in general had a pros- 
perous year.” “The United Church,” the 
principal Norwegian body, “has increased 
considerably in numerical strength,” and has 
finally disposed of a troublesome “ school 
question,” the ownership and location of its 
theological seminary. Lamentable divisions 
obtain among these people, as well as among 
their German brethren, but there is mani- 
festly among the congregations in the differ- 
ent bodies “a considerable tendency toward 
unity.” Foreign missions are maintained in 
Madagascar and China, besides a number of 
home mission stations, and they have flour- 
ishing colleges and high schools. 


GETTYSBURG, Pa. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


THE Methodist Episcopal Church was pros- 
perous in everything in 1899, except in the 
most important item of all—increase of com- 
municants. Its benevolent contributions 
were all considerably advanced. The Mis- 
sionary Society got the largest income in its 
history—upward of $1,376,000; the Freed- 
man’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
had a similar notable increase; also the 
Church Extension Society. The operations 
of these societies were successful and satis- 
factory in almost every particular. From 
the various mission fields, at home and 
abroad, came cheering reports of ingather- 
ings, not extraordinary, but a fair return for 
the effort put forth. No disaster, such as all 


human enterprises are liable to encounter, 
was reported from any quarter. In the great 
missions in Asia, Africa, Europe and South 
America the work was pressed with encour- 
aging results, even in Bulgaria, which the 
society has continued as a sort of forlorn 
hope, not being able to give it away. The 
new mission in Alaska has been decidedly 
strengthened, a new mission in Porto Rico 
has received generous provision, Bishop Tho- 
burn’s plans for the Philippines are indorsed, 
and more money is to be put into our large 
cities. The financial condition of the Church 
is very satisfactory, as is further indicated 
by the success which has already attended 
thé appeal for $20,000,000 as a Twentieth 





Century Thanksgiving Fund. Large sub- 
scriptions have been pledged for the endow- 
ment of needy educational institutions, for 
the liquidation of debts, and for hospital and 
other benevolent objects. There can be but 
little doubt that the whole fund will be 
raised long before the expiration of the 
three-year limit. 

In the midst of its tinancial and general 
prosperity the Church is called to consider 
the indubitable and uncomfortable fact that 
there is not only no increase in the mem- 
bership, but an actual loss, at least for the 
first half of the year. A year ago attention 
was directed to the small increase, too small 
to give occasion to any feeling but regret, if 
rot dismay. There was but little comfort 
in the thought that other denominations had 
just as little cause for satisfaction. For 
some unexplained reason the year 1899 was 
a poor one. The net gain of most of the 
churches, even the Roman Catholic, ap- 
proached the vanishing point. They did 
little more than hold their own. Various ex- 
planations were attempted of the smallness 
of the increase of the ‘Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Some said it was due to a new 
rule which decimated rolls of membership; 
others drew the inference that a period of 
decline had set in, on account of the neglect 
of old revival customs. No one was able to 
give any satisfactory explanation. The sta- 
tistical data are insufficient to allow the 
losses to be traced. It ought to be the care 
of the General Conference, which meets next 
May ‘n Chicago to provide for such addition- 
al returns as will show the place of leakage. 

The returns for 1899 are not complete and 
will not be before the beginning of the new 
year; but the statistics of the Spring confer- 
ences, which constitute less than half of the 
Church, numerically, show a net loss of near- 
ly 24,000 communicants. Of this loss 22,795 
is discovered to be in the column of proba- 
tioners; that is, there are fewer probationers 
than in 1898 by so many. The presumption 
is that probationers are received into the 
church as full members at the expiration of 
the term of six months; but there is no way 
of telling whether this is the fact or not. If 
the probationers became members, then their 
places were not filled by new probationers. 
But there was a net loss of members, also, of 
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1,228. The cause of this loss is unknown 
and unknowable by present statistical meth- 
ods. There was a slight falling off in the 
number of adult baptisms—39,407 in 1898 
and 31,487 in-1899; while there was a gain of 
more than 700 infant baptisms. Apparently 
the number of conversions is diminishing. 
Why that is, if it is, who can tell? 

The Church has lost by death Bishop New- 
man, Secretary Payne, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and Secretary Kynett, of the Church 
Extension Society. Bishop Newman was a 
prominent figure in Church and nation, gen- 
erous with his means, and a good episcopal 
administrator. Other Bishops are advancing 
in age, and the General Conference will prob- 
ably feel called upon to strengthen the board 
by electing two or three new men. There 
are more than that number of ministers 
whose friends are willing to see the office 
conferred on them. The Bishops filled the 
vacancy in the secretaryship of the Church 
Extension Society by appointing Dr. James 


.M. King, of New York, and Chancellor Mc- 


Dowell, of Denver University, became the 
successor of Dr. Payne. It is not doubted 
that the General Conference will elect both 
of these men to the positions which they are 
filling temporarily. Great interest is felt in 
the approaching Conference at Chicago. The ~ 
annual conferences are electing provisional 
lay delegates, in pursuance of the approval 
of the constitutional amendment allowing 
the lay element equal representation in the 
General Conference, with the expectation 
that the Conference will complete the neces- 
sary constitutional action and admit the ad- 
ditional delegates. It was in 1872 that the 
laymen were first admitted to the General 
Conference. ‘The attempt to secure equal 
representation has failed several times by 
the refusal of the annual conferences to give 
their consent; but the movement gained 
force every quadrennium until at last it suc- 
ceeded. Hitherto the laymen have constitut- 
ed about one-third of the Conference. Equal 
representation does not reduce the ministe- 
rial quota, but increases that of the lay. The 
effect on legislation is likely to be conserva- 
tive, at least for a while. Laymen are not 
so well equipped for this purpose as the min- 
isters; they have a less thorough knowledge 
of the institutions of the Church, not being. 












in the annual conferences, and are not pre- 
pared by the valuable experience which 
comes from membership in these minor 
bodies. : ‘ 

Fortunately for the General Conference, 
the Schell case has been settled practically. 
Dr. Schell has resigned the secretaryship of 
the Epworth League, and the Board of Con- 
trol has explained that when it said at a for- 
mer session that he had been guilty of a 
“serious official wrong” it did not mean 
moral wrong. Whatever the character of 
the wrong, it is evident that it impaired his 
continued usefulness as secretary. His suc- 
cessor for the rest of the term, Dr. W. P. 
Thirkield, is a man of excellent spirit and 
qualifications, and is likely to be the choice 
of the General Conference. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH. 


BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Book Editor, Dr. John J. Tigert, has 
not yet compiled the minutes of the forty- 
seven annual conferences, and it is therefore 
impossible to tell just what the numerical 
gains or losses have been for the past year. 
Judging, however, from the rather wide 
range of facts that have come into my pos- 
session, I should say that the increase in 
membership has been very small, the consid- 
erable advances in some of the conferences 
being offset by a retrograde in others. This 
arrested movement, the first. experience of 
the sort which the Church has had for thirty- 
three years, is due to many causes that might 
be enumerated if there were space. It is not 
believed, however, by those who are in posi- 
tion to form an accurate judgment, that it in- 
dicates anything like a serious or radical loss 
of spiritual life or aggressive vigor, and it 
is confidently expected that the future will 
witness still more marvelous progress than 
that which has resulted in a growth of two 
hundred and fifty per cent. inside of a single 
generation. In almost every other respect 
except the one indicated there has been a 
cheering advance. The aggregate sum paid 
for ministerial salaries is larger by many 
thousands than ever before; and the contri- 
butions for foreign and domestic missions, 
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including the amounts collected by the Wom- 
an’s Board, will approximate $600,000. The 
Church Extension Board will have a revenue 
of nearly $75,000, besides ec siderable addi- 
tions to its loan funds, which now stand 
close to $200,000, and which are adminis- 
tered with most gratifying ability. The 
General Conference, in its session at Mem- 
phis two years ago, determined to raise $1,- 
500,000 for denominational education ag a 
twentieth century thank offering. Of this 
sum $500,000 or $600,000 has already” been 
secured, and the canvass is only fairly begun, 
The probabilities are that every cent of the 
amount aimed at will be secured, and possi- 
bly a good deal more. The movement was a 
little slow in getting started, but it is now 
fairly under way and gaining in momentum 
every day. Twenty per cent. of the million 
and a half is to be devoted to the theological 
department of Vanderbilt University, and 
the rest to the various colleges that are the 
property of the Church; None of them are 
adequately endowed, yet the most of them 
have laid a good foundation, and the pros- 
pect is encouraging that they will all be- 
fore many years be in a safe and comfortable 
financial condition. ‘The opening of the new 
mission in Cuba under the supervision of 
Bishop Candler has already been made, and 
twelve or fifteen workers are in the field. — 
A strong effort -will be made within the next 
few months to acquire such a property in 
the city of Havana as ‘will place the mis- 
sion in the most advantageous position for 
doing its work. All the other missions—in 
Mexico, Brazil, Japan, Korea and China— 
are doing well. On the whole we feel that 
we have reason to thank God and take cour- 
age. 
NASHVILLE. TENN. 





NON-EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 
BY F. T. TAGG, D.D, 


THE Methodist Protestant Church is the 
oldest as well as the largest of these bodies. 
The Church has not made much growth in 
the last four years, tho it has more than held 
its own; it has extended its facilities for ef- 
fective work; it has developed both the 
strength and the grade of its colleges and 
seminaries; it has raised the standard of 





ministerial qualifications, and has organized 
movements that will result in strengthening 
and broadening the sphere of its usefulness. 

The Twentieth Century Thank-Offering 
movement was not inaugurated until after 
the meeting of the last General Conference, 
_ and as there is no other body that can au- 
thorize such a movement in the Church, it 
could only be undertaken by the conferences 
separately. A number of conferences are 
now engaged in raising thank-offering funds. 
In Maryland a handsome sum is being se- 
cured for the purchase of a suitable building 
for a Book Concern and Publishing House. 
In other conferences the money will be used 
for missions, church extension and super- 
annuated ministers. 

The next General Conference will meet in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in May next. Several 
measures of importance will then be con- 
sidered. Among them is the adoption of a 
new hymnal; a complete revision of the disci- 
pline, and a rearrangement of some of the 
Church boards. 

The foreign work is growing. Several new 
missionaries have recently gone to Japan, 
and the Woman's Board of Missions has 
opened a new work in China. There are 53 
conferences, 2,686 ministers and preachers, 
and 186,076 communicants, and the church 
property approximates $5,000,000 in value. 

None of the smaller Methodisms have made 
more substantial progress than the Wesley- 
ans. Three new conferences were taken into 
the connection at the General Conference in 
October last, and the denomination is more 
prosperous than ever before. There is a 
practical unity on all important questions, 
and an almost unprecedented revival spirit 
in the churches. During the past year the 
seminary at Houghton, N. Y., was raised to 
a college grade; the number of students was 
materially increased, and the school is in a 
flourishing condition. The missionary and 
educational boards are out of debt, and the 
contributions to those interests are increas- 
ing. One of the most hopeful indications is 
that of an elevated standard for the minis- 
try. <A larger number of young men who 
recognize the importance of adequate prep- 
aration and training are looking toward the 
ministry. There are now 23 conferences, 
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506 churches, 17,201 members, 
worth of church property. 
The Free Methodist Church, whose “‘head- 
quarters is located at Chicago, has made 
some progress during the year. ‘The Free 
Methodist has considerably increased its cir- 
culation, and several other periodicals pub- 
lished under the authority of the Church are 
flourishing. We think they are rgising a 
thank-offering fund, which is to be used to 
increase the facilities of their publishing in- 
terests. Some three years ago Greenville 
College came into possession of a-farm in 
Shelby County, IIL, left it by an elderly lady 
at her death. The heirs contested the will 
in the courts. The case has just been decided 
in favor of the college, but it is financially 
embarrassed as a result of the litigation, 
and earnest appeals are made to its friends 
to come to the rescue. We have not been 


and $378,888. 


‘able to secure the statistics for the year. 


There are 36 conferences, about 500 preach- 
ers, and a membership that approximates 
30,000. 

The Primitive Methodist Church, whose 
principal interest is centered at Fall River, 
Mass., where the official papers ‘of the 
Church are published, has three conferences, 
with a total membership of 6,470; there are 
65 ministers, 72 churches, and property val- 
ued at $433,300. The Church has not grown 
in numbers, tho the accessions have been 
considerable. The claim is made that fre- 
quent removal to places where there are no 
Primitive organizations depletes their num- 
bers and makes their growth slow. Nothing 
of special interest has occurred in the de- 
nomination during the year. 

The Congregational Methodists are scat- 
tered through Illinois, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and the Southern States. 
They have a publishing house at Cave 
Spring, Ga., where a semi-monthly paper is 
issued by Mr. L. B. Wilson. There are about 
260 ministers, 275 churches, and 13,000 com- 
municants. 

A small body of colored brethren, known 
as the African Union Methodist Protestant 
Church, is scattered over the New England, 
the Middle and some of the Southern States. 
The statistics indicate about 80 churches, 90 
ministers, and 3,012 members. 












Of. the New Congregational Methodists, the 
Congregational Methodists, colored, and the 
Independent Methodists, we have no infor- 
mation, The Methodist Year-Book mentions 
them and shows that there are in the three 
denominations about 25 ministers, 45 
churches, and 4,000 members. 

Methodism is not impressing the world as 
it ought. It has splendid equipments, abun- 
dant facilities, and well-tried methods of 
work. Can it be that its strength is wasting 
in maintaining numerous organizations, when 
it ought to be devoting its energies to extend- 
ing the kingdom of God? Or is it possible 
that the old-time fire that once burned upon 
its altars is smoldering, and the irresistible 
power that once moved multitudes to seek 
salvation has now become largely impotent 
and puerile? Above all things else, Meth- 
odism needs a great spiritual awakening. 


BactimoreE, Mp. 


























THE COLORED METHODISTS. 


BY BISHOP BENJ. W. ARNETT, D.D., LL.D. 






THE present year has been one of unbound- 
ed success in every department of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. The Bish- 

















































. ops and general officers have visited all parts 
- of the Church and have been protected from 
a accident and death. The spiritual condition 
“¢ of the Church has never been better than the 
a present year. Revivals have been carried on 
° and many conversions and reclamations of 
wd members. Our increase this year has been 
is over twenty-five thousand. 
“i The missionary department, under Dr. H. 
B. Parks, of our Church has been more suc- 
t- cessful this year than in any year in its his- 
oil tory. The colleetions have been good and the 
8. spirit of missions is spreading. The people 
oe are realizing that itis a part of their Chris- 
is tian duty .to support not only home missions 
ut but foreign missions. 
of On Easter Sunday the Church laid upon 
the altar nearly nine thousand dollars, 
- to be expended for the redemption of Africa. 
nt The work in South Africa is finding a place 
d, in the hearts of the Church, and eventually 
mi the work in South and West Africa will be 





laid upon the hearts of the whole Church 
and success will attend the efforts of the mis- 
siopary secretary. 
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Bishop Abraham Grant visited Western 
Africa and held an annual conference in 
Sierra Leone and one in Liberia. His recep- 
tion was all that could be desired by any 
mortal, and the seed that he sowed in behalf 
of the regeneration of the dark continent 
will bring forth abundant fruit. On his re- 
turn he stopped in England and pled the 
cause of the'darker races and lifted up the 
standard of manhood Christianity. 

The financial department of the Church is 
keeping pace with the prosperity that is 
abroad in our land. Every annual confer- 
ence assembly during the present year has 
increased its contributions to the general 
treasury of the Church. There has not been 
one of sixty-one conferences held but that 
the financial reporfs have been superior to 
those of last year, and Dr. M. M. Moore, the 
financial secretary, expects to make the fin- 
est report ever made to the General Confer- 
ence of May, 1900. © 

The educational work of the Church is in 
a good condition, and the schools—forty-one 
in number—are doing a work for the salva- 
tion of the race that no other forty-one 
schools are doing on the same line. We have 
175 teachers training 6,725 young men and 
young women in the higher branches of edu- 
cation. The valuation of school property is 
$670,031. 

The statistics of the Church show a con- 
siderable advance in every department. The 
growth in membership has been notable, and 
the same is true in regard to the officers of 
the Church. The number of churches has 
increased by 500, and the valuation is nearly 
$7,000,000. The annual income of the Church 
is over $125,000. The Sunday schools gather 
nearly 386,000 pupils, under the care of near- 
ly 40,000 teachers, and the number of vol- 
umes in the Sunday school libraries is over 
280,000. 

In the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church special attention has been given to 
the practical development of the missionary 
system, enlargement of the scope of the Af- 
rican work, and the formation of a nucleus 
in British Honduras through the efforts of 
Bishop J. B. Small. The eight thousand dol- 
lars raised for missionary purposes were 
searcely above half the amount required for 
ap adequate operation of the missionary 
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work, local or foreign, but being consider- 
ably in excess of former years gives evi- 
dence of increased interest in the benevo- 
lence. 

The failure to raise more missionary funds 
may be in part due to the fact that strenuous 
efforts have been put forth during the year 
in the reduction of local church. indebted- 
ness, which has fallen thirty per cent. 

The total denominational value of property 
is $4,865,372, on which rests an indebted- 
ness of only $758,400, making this the least 
debt-incumbered of the large negro denomi- 
nations. 

The general growth of the Church has 
been normal, except that the increase in 
membership proportionglly exceeds that of 
several years past. ; 

The question as to whether the thirtieth 
session of the General Conference, which 
convenes in Washington, D. C., May, 1900, 
should elect two more Bishops, or only to 
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fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
the late Bishop Jehu Halliday, is being vig- 
orously discussed throughout the Church. 

This Church ranks second in numerical and 
general strength in negro Methodism, having 
nine Bishops, a strong, intelligent ministry, 
fostering five connectional schools of high 
grade, chief of which is Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, N. C., and twenty minor schools; 
has a first-class publication department from 
which is issued all of its own denominational 
literature, and is a principal contributor to 
current negro literature. 

The Church has completed during the year 
several of the largest and handsomest 
church edifices occupied by colored congre- 
gations, and has enjoyed a season of general 
revivals. It is proposed to have one of the 
Bishops resident to the nearest point to 
Cuba, convenient for the inauguration of a 
work of the Church in the new province. 


Wivserrorce, O. 


The Moravian Church. 


BY THE REV. E. T. KLUGE. 


THE most important occurrence in the Mo- 
ravian Church during the past year has been 
the convening of the General Synod of the 
entire Unity, which takes place at the close 
of each decade. Tho existing in widely 
scattered portions of the world and among 
various nationalities, the Church constitutes 
one organic whole: the Unity of the Breth- 
ren’s Church; and at no time is the fact more 
fully realized than on the occasion of the 
yeneral Synod, composed, as it is, of repre- 
sentatives from every portion of the Church, 
the object of this convocation being a care- 
ful survey of and inquiry into the condition 
of the Church in everything essential to its 
well being. Gathered together in a venerable 
building in Herrenhut, Saxony, the mother 
congregation of the Renewed Church of the 
Moravian Brethren, the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Synod were opened on the 16th of May, 
continuing during this and the succeeding 
month. The number of members was fifty- 


four, representing the German, or Continen- 
tal, the British, the two American provinces, 
together with delegates from the majority 
of mission provinces, for the first time in the 
history, of the Church; three native mission- 
aries. from Jamaica, W. I., Barbados and 
Demerara being admitted as voting mem- 
bers of this body. The American provinces 
were represented by fourteen delegates, of 
whom three were Bishops of the Church. 
It being customary to elect the presiding 
Officers, in rotation, from the different prov- 
inces, an American representative was 
chosen on this occasion, the two vice-presi- 
dents being selected from the German and 
British provinces. 

Of the many important subjects claiming 
attention that of our extensive foreign mis- 
sion work was perhaps the one requiring the 
most careful thought. Various plans were 
adopted, by means of which this activity of 
the Church might be carried on with greater 












zeal and success, and, at the same time, as 
economically as possible, alternate self-sup- 
port and the employment of more native 
agencies being one of the objects sought to 
be attained. During the past years very con- 
siderable deficiencies have occurred in the 
mission accounts, that of 1897 having 
amounted to upward of $62,000. Tho, by the 
blessing of the Lord, this large amount has 
been paid before the convening of synod, it 
became absolutely necessary, if possible, to 
devise ways and means to avoid the recur- 
rence of heavy deficits, while at the same 
time extending the work in the many new 
fields presented for mission work. It is hoped 
that this object has been gained by the care- 
ful legislation of Synod. 

The mission in Greenland, the second one 
founded by the Moravian Church, has been 
carried on since 1733. This has been a most 
difficult and trying work from its inception, 
yet abundantly blessed by the Lord. Limit- 
ed to the western portion of the country, 
the Danish Lutheran Church being active 
elsewhere, there is no prospect of any ex- 
tension of this mission, the work having 
reached that stage at which evangelization 
as such is over, there being no more heathen 
there, and no prospects ‘being presented of 
developing our 1,700 Greenland Moravians 
into a self-supporting church, and very little 
hope of gradually committing the church to 
the care of native ministers; these’ considera- 
tions, as well as local conditions, induced the 
Synod to decide to transfer our congrega- 
tions to the Danish Lutheran Church of 
Greenland, which is willing to accept of this 
charge and faithfully to care for our people 
in future. The Church having for so long 
a time been identified with this difficult, tho 
interesting work, for the upbuilding of which 
our fathers labored and suffered great hard- 


ships and privations, the transfer was not 


made without serious reflection and a certain 
degree of sorrow. Relieved of this charge, 
the Church will be enabled to devote to other 
undertakings the large amount of money re- 
quired for this mission. 

The mission work of the Church is steadily 
progressing, and is heing prosecuted in every 
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continent. More than 96,000 souls are under 
the care of 424 missionaries, and the annual 
cost of the mission work amounts to about 
$416,000. For a Church, the total member- 
ship of the home provinces of which is only 
about 25,000, the mission activity is certainly 
commendable. 

Bishops for five of the mission provinces 
were chosen by the General Synod. 

The Mission Board has been augmented by 
the addition of a fifth member, the labors of 
the board having increased considerably and 
a proper supervision requiring more men. 

A second subject receiving the attention 
of Synod was that regarding doctrine. A 
gratifying result of a long and earnest delib- 
eration was the emphatic and unanimous 
declaration that, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of opinions respecting doctrinal: points 
prevailing in many churches, and attacks 
made upon various doctrines, the Church of 
the Moravian Brethren firmly adhere to the 
old cardinal doctrines of our holy religion; 
Jesus Christ and him crucified being the 
Alpha and Omega of our confession of faith, 
the divinity of the Savior and the all-suffi- 
cient efficacy of his precious atoning blood 
being the groundwork of our Church. 

A third subject was that of constitutional 
changes. The most important was a change 
in the governing board of the Unity. ‘In fu- 
ture the Mission Board, together with the 
Executive Boards of the home provinces, 
will constitute the Governing or Hxecutive 
Board of the Unity. In this new plan advan- 
tages will be secured, each province, through 
its Executive Board, being intimately repre- 
sented and the Unity being more securely ce- 
mented than ever before. 

The Church in the United States has pros- 
pered during the past year. The educational 
institutions are. flourishing, and with im- 
proved appointments and every effort to 
elevate the standard, they merit the confi- 
dence and patronage of the public, enjoyed 
for more than a century. 

The number of communicant members of 
the Moravian Church in the United States 
and Alberta, Canada, is 14,730, or a total of 
22,564 in connection with the Church, 


Nazaretu, Pa. 





The Presbyterian and Reformed Bodies. 
THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY WM. HENRY ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D., 


STaTED CLERK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America makes a steady progress, 
tho not as rapid as in former years. The sta- 
tistics show that the net gain in membership 
for the year ending April 1, 1899, was about 
9,000, while in the year ending April 1, 1894, 
the net gain: was 40,900. The ministers num- 
ber 7,312, the churches 7,673, and the mem- 
bers 983,907. Many reasons have been given 
for the check in the increase of membership, 
some of them superficial and others partisan. 
The real reason, however, appears to be the 
lack of spiritual vigor in all the Christian 
denominations, for other Churches in_ the 
United States than the Presbyterian report 
decided decreases in additions to member- 
ship. 

There was a general awakening at the re- 
cent meetings of the Synods as to the un- 
favorable spiritual conditions. The figures 
showing the decreases’ above referred to led 
to serious self-examination on the part of 

-ministers and ruling elders, questioning as 
to their duty. An effort has been made to 
show that the figures of the minutes are not 
reliable. These figures, however, are re- 
ported by the clerks of Sessions on regular 
blanks to the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries, 
and are by them tabulated for the Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly. If these figures can- 
not be relied upon, then no statistics are of 
value. The best men in the Church are fac- 
ing the unwelcome situation with resolution, 
and devoting their energies to earnest and 
systematic Christian work. 

The work of the Missionary and Benevo- 
lent Boards is in a more favorable condition 
than during the year 1898-9. That year the 
incubus of debt rested heavily upon it. But 
the debts of the Home and Foreign Mission 
Boards were paid before the close of the fis- 
eal year, March 31, 1899, and the debt of the 
Board of Education was paid a few days 
thereafter. The payment of the debt of the 
Board of Missions for Freedmen, amounting 
to $40,165, was pledged at the General As- 
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sembly in Minneapolis, in May, 1899, and 
three-fourths of the amount has been paid 
in. The receipts of the Boards for the pres- 
ent year, however, only about meet the de- 
mands of their fields, and it is to be remem- 
bered that the time between January Ist 
and April 1st, 1900, is the period of the larg- 
est receipts of the Home and Foreign Boards. 
There will be need for the raising in the 
Church, during these months, of the sum of 
fully one million dollars in order to make up 
the total of appropriations for the year. 

The last General Assembly adopted a de- 
liverance on Fundamental Doctrine covering 
four points—viz.: The truthfulness of the 
Scriptures; the freedom from liability to er- 
ror of our Lord Jesus Christ; the personal 
establishment by Christ of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the justification of sinners by im- 
puting to them the merits of Jesus Christ re- 
ceived by faith alone. With these deliver- 
ances adopted unanimously ‘by the Assem- 
bly and dealing with confessional doctrines, 
there is general agreement in the Church. 
This doctrinal harmony is not affected unfa- 
vorably by the recent action of the Presby- 
tery of New York in the McGiffert case, but 
the, rather emphasized. On ‘doctrinal issues, 
New York is at one with the rest of the de- 
nomination in declaring that the theories of 
criticism are not the certainties of faith. The 
emphasis in this matter of doctrine is to be 
laid on the fact that after careful considera- 
tion of all the questions involved in the re- 
cent critical controversy which has prevailed 
within its bounds, the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America in the exer- 
cise of its rights of opinion and decision, and 
with intelligent appreciation of the whole 
matter, has declined to lend countenance and 
favor to individual departures from its 
Standards. 

One of the most important questions be- 
fore the Church is that of Beneficiary Aid to 
Students for the Ministry,in the maintenance 
of which the Presbyterian Church has been 















a strong and consistent supporter. The 
charge made against the beneficiary system, 
that it tends to degrade ministerial charac- 
ter, is under discussion by a special commit- 
tee of the Assembly. Another committee, on 
Vacancy and Supply, is expecting soon 
to publish in full some important statis- 
tics. These show, concisely stated, that the 
condition of the ministry as to employment 
in May, 1899, was as follows: Pastors, 3,317; 
stated supplies, 1,494; evangelists, 427; home 
missionaries, 282; foreign missionaries, 241; 
ecclesiastical officers, 94; teachers, profes- 
sors, etc., 268; honorably retired, 397; with- 
out charge, 795; total, 7,350. Of these minis- 
ters’ the foreign missionaries, ecclesiastical 
officers, teachers and honorably retired, 
number exactly 1,000, leaving 6,312 ministers 


’ for the supply of 7,673 churches. The statis- 


tics show that there is a dearth instead of a 
surplus of ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church, and that there is pressing need for 
such a distribution of the ministers as will 
relieve in an adequate manner the spiritual 
destitutions prevalent in many sections of the 
country. 

Inasmuch as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America is the largest 
Church in the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the world, it is of in- 
terest to note the statistics of the Presby- 
terian Churches on all the six continents, as. 
reported to the Seventh Council of the Al- 
liance, held recently in Washington, D. C. 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in 
all countries had in May, 1899, 26,467 min- 
isters, 136,509 elders, 4,842,534 communi- 
cants, and 3,473,764 Sabbath school scholars. 
The number of communicants in 1888 was 
3,721,680, so that the increase since that 
year has been 1,120,854. The total of mem- 
bers and adherents is now about 25,000,000, 
of whom 7,000,000 are in the United States. 

Throughout the larger part of the Church 
quietness prevails, and the ministers, officers 
and members are pressing forward with faith 
and hope into the last year of the nineteenth 
century, earnestly praying God’s blessing for 
the outpouring of His Spirit unto a revival 
of pure and undefiled religion. Conditions 
have led to a special emphasis upon the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost, and to such ministe- 
rial gatherings as assembled last summer at 
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Northfield under Mr. Moody’s leadership. 
The death of the latter is the subject of uni- 
versal regret in the Church to which he has 
rendered such eminent service. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. . 


BY CHARLES R. HEMPHILL, D.D. 


No controversies and no changes of policy 
mark the history of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church for the year 1899. All depart- 
ments of Church enterprise have been con- 
ducted without debt. The number of com- 
municants reported to the General Assembly 
in May was about 220,000, a net increase of 
4,000. During the year there have been no 
indications of any widespread spiritual 
movement, and it is to be feared that re- 


‘ligious indifference, of which we hear com- 


plaints from many quarters, prevails to no 
little extent. In common with several 
branches of the Church in this country and 
in Great Britain we have to note a decline 
in the number of young men pursuing theo- 
logical studies. Thus far the decrease is 
slight, and seems to have excited no com- 
ment. ‘i 
The last General Assembly decided to sig- 
nalize the close of a century of missions and 


the beginning of a new century by calling 


upon the churches to contribute $200,000 to 
foreign missions. This would require an ad- 
vance of $50,000 or $60,000 on the present 
contributions, and it is the hope of those 
charged with this work that this shall be no 
sporadic movement but shall become the nor- | 
mal sum to be placed at their disposal. All 
our existing stations need reinforcements, 
and enlargement, while we have added Cuba 
to our list of countries and hzuve planted 
there a mission of much promise, which is 
already asking an increase of force. 

Tho we are raising a Twentieth Century 
Fund for Foreign Missions, and not for edu- 
cation, as is the case with many bodies of 
Christians, it is gratifying ‘to record im- 
proved conditions in several institutions of 
learning. A generous friend of the South- 
western Presbyterian University, which is 
situated at Clarksville, Tenn., has given 
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$100,000 for its endowment, and this sum, 
with smaller gifts, equips this excellent insti- 
tution for a large work in the Southwest. A 
_ chapel is building for the Union Theological 
Seminary at Richmond, Va., and it may be 
remarked that it is the gift of a gentleman 
who had already erected one of the principal 
buildings of the seminary. Two members of 
the faculty of the Louisville Theological 
Seminary, who have hitherto had charge of 
churches in connection with their professor- 
ships, now give themselves wholly to their 
chairs in the seminary, and in this and other 
ways this young institution is making as- 
sured progress. The project of a theological 
seminary for Texas is taking form, and 
buildings and grounds in the city of Austin 
have been tendered and accepted. Several 
colleges are making efforts to increase their 
endowments, and the scheme of parish 
schools and Presbyterian high schools, which 
received the approval of the last Assembly, 
is under consideration in some parts of the 
Church. A few schools of the kind already 
exist. 

The Church is awaiting with interest the 
results of the labors of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Assembly of 1898 to prepare 
a new hymn-book, and it is expected that 
z<hey will make a final report to the next As- 
sembly. It is a task of no little difficulty, 
and the committee has fully appreciated the 
gravity of the undertaking. Whatever the 
judgment of the Church on the Hymnal pre- 
pared by the committee, only words of praise 
can be spoken of the zeal and diligence with 
which the members have addressed them- 
selves to their work. Within two or three 
years the Southern Presbyterian Church has 
suffered sorely in the loss of notable preach- 
ers, and several large and_ influential 
churches, now without pastors, seem to have 
difficulty in securing suitable ministers. 


LouisviLLz, Ky. 





THE CUMBERLAND PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


BY M. B. DE WITT, D.D. 


In harmony with the spirit abroad in all 
the Churches, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
(Jeneral Assembly of this year laid out for 
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its people some large’ things for the future. 
The first to be mentioned is the proposition, 
almost unanimously adopted, that an educa- 
tional endowment fund of $1,000,000 be 
raised between the present year and Febru- 
ary 4th, 1910, the centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the first presbytery. A vigorous com- 
mittee was appointed to manage and further 
the long campaign, hoping eventually to 
reach success. Much practical literature has 
already appeared on the subject in the 
Church papers, and Synods and Presbyteries 
are pushing the movement. 

Another matter is called “The New Cen- 
tury Movement,” which proposes to add 50,- 
000 scholars to our Sunday schools by July 
Ist, 1901. This is a most important under- 
taking, and one. of great practical value to 
the progress of the Church. If 100 Presby- 
teries will average 500 additions, the work 
will be done. This enterprise is under the 
leadership of the Assembly’s Permanent 
Committee on Sunday Schools. 

A new Synod has been organized, com- 
posed of Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw and 
Greer Presbyteries, embraced in the bounds 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territories, and 
named Indianola. It has about 45 ministers, 
a number of whom are Indians; some 25 pro- 
bationers for the ministry, 76 churches, 
1,714 communicants, and 820 persons in Sun- 
day schools. Its church property is valued, 
in round terms, at $19,000, and the year’s 
contributions are given at nearly $6,500. The 
work is largely for the Indians, of whom the 
membership is considerable. 

The mission work presents some interest- 
ing features. Four new missionaries were 
consecrated and sent—Rev. J. C. Worley and 
wife, to Japan; Rev. William Kelley, medical 
missionary, to China, and Gam Sing Quah, a 
native of China, converted at Fort Worth, 
Texas, undér Dr. Tinnon, educated in Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn. Work 
in home and foreign fields is encouraging. 
The Woman’s Board of Missions made a 
splendid advance on its annual summing up. 
Our women are doing nobly. Our Church is 
in hearty sympathy with the objects and 
meeting of the World’s Conference of Mis- 
sions, to be held in New York in 1900. In 
this connection may be emphasized the sys- 
tem of labors of our Synodical Church Ex- 








tension cause, a uniform plan for which was 
adopted and published by the Assembly in 
May. Ten Synods are well organized, and 
represented by capable superintendents, who 
are moving with manifest power. A move- 
ment has been started to endow a chair of 
missions in our Theological Seminary, lec- 
tures on which have regularly been made for 
years past. 

The Publishing House at Nashville reports 
a considerable gain in profits and is striving 
to extend its work. Two bequests by women 
are reported for the benefit of Thornton 
Home, at Evansville, Ind., which itself was 
a gift by a woman as a refuge for our worn- 
out old preachers and the widows and chil- 
dren of deceased ones. Several of the Pres- 
byteries are now called “ Banner Presbyte- 
ries” because they report an offering from 
each church to all the Assembly causes. 

As to statistics, the following is brief, but 
is carefully prepared, only one estimate al- 
lowed, and that a small one, for 214 churches 
not reporting: Synods, 16; Presbyteries, 123; 
ordained ministers, 1,720; probationers, 553; 
Churches, 2,982; unorganized congregations 
and mission stations, 218; members, 186,582; 
additions reported, 13,429. On the whole, the 
year’s work is favorable. We thank God 
and take courage. Other items might be 
given. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church (col- 
ored) is looking up and not down. It has 
had a hard struggle since its organization in 
the late sixties, but it had men who believed 
in it, and who -could not be enticed away 
from it. One of these was offered a pastor- 
ate and a good church to join a strong de- 
nomination at a time when the future was 
very dark, but he firmly refused them, and 
died in the service of the little body whose 
doctrines he believed in. One of the best late 
developments of enterprise is a system of 
educational institutes, one for each Synod. 
Two of these schools have been established, 
one in Tennessee and one in Alabama, at 
Huntsville. The latter is in its second year, 
now reporting 258 students present. The 
Rev. J. F. Humphrey, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Church, is princi- 
pal. This school and its principal are cordial- 
ly indorsed by leading citizens of Huntsville. 
It needs funds to carry on its important 
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work. The Cumberland Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly (white) has $200,000 in trust, 
which it is using systematically to aid edu- 
cation in the interest of the colored brethren. 

In statistics, tho not perfectly accurate, the 
approximate condition is reported as follows: 
There are 5 Synods, one each in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas; 
23 Presbyteries; 150 ordained ministers, with 
about 500 probationers; 400 churches, 39,000 
communicants, being a reported gain of 4,000 
during the year. The Church has congrega- 
tions in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missou- 
ri, Tennessee, and Texas. The two Cumber- 
land Presbyterian bodies report a sum of 
225,582 communicants. 

Hopkinsvitte, Ky. 





THE REFORMED PRESBYTE- 
RIANS. 
BY J. W. SPROULL, D.D. 

THERE are in connection with the Geners! 
Synod 44 ministers, 11 of whom are in India; 
50 congregations, 11 of which are in India; 
7 licentiates, 2 of whom are natives of India, 
and 7 students of theology. During the year 
7 students were licensed, and 3 licentiates 
were ordained. 

India is the field of the foreign mission 
work. The reports from it are quite encour- 
aging. This year the Provincial Synod of In- 
dia, subordinate to the General Synod, is to 
be constituted. 1 

Something has been accomplished in the 
home field. The efforts made to secure stated 


‘supplies or settled pastors for vacant con- 


gregations have been successful in a num- 
ber of cases. A building for the theological 
seminary has been purchased in Philadel- 
phia. Seven students were in attendance 
last year. A valuable addition to the library 
of 600 volumes, the bequest of the late Dr. 
T. W. J. Wylie, was received. The attend- 
ance of students at the Minneapolis Acade- 
my, and the college at Cedarville was very 
encouraging. The latter was opened five 
years ago, and had last year an enrollment 
of 74. The Synod meets next year at Sparta, 
Iil., on the second Wednesday in June at 
7.30 p.m. 

The statistics of the Synod are perhaps as 
full and reliable as those of any other rell- 
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gieus body. There were reported at the last 
meeting 113 congregations, a decrease of 2; 
124 ministers, an increase of 5; 21 licentiates, 
9,875 communicants, a decrease of 68; 10,387 
in attendance on Sabbath school, 2,436 in 
Young People’s Societies, and $164,485 total 
contributions. 

The Synod has the same difficult problem 
to solve that is perplexing so many denomi- 
nations—a surplus of laborers. ‘“‘ Less than 
30 per cent. of the time of supplies is asked 
for,” according to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Supplies. 

The foreign mission work of the Church is 
carried on in Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and 
China. The entire force consists of 7 or- 
dained ministers, 6 women missionaries other 
than wives, 3 medical missionaries, 5 native 
licentiates, 8 native evangelists, colporters 
and Bible readers, and 20 native teachers, 8 
of them women. There are 3 organized 
churches, 9 out stations, 12 schools, 645 pu- 
pils, 6 Sabbath schools, 552 children under 
instruction on the Sabbath and 293 native 
communicants. There was a net increase of 
61 during the year. 

The Synod has a very encouraging mission 
and school for the freedmen in Selma, Ala., 
and a no less encouraging one for the In- 
dians near Fort Sill, Oklahoma. It has also 
a mission among the Chinese in Oakland, 
Cal., and missions among the Jews in Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati. There are several 
home mission stations, but the work in this 
department is not pushed with vigor. The 
necessity for increased contributions in order 
that present operations may not be curtailed 
is now so generally felt that it is hoped the 
increased liberality will wipe out present 
deficits and leave an encouraging surplus in 
our treasuries. 

The Church takes a deep interest in all 
reform work. One of its ministers is field 
secretary of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, another is State secretary of the Amer- 
ican Sabbath Union, while the whole time of 
a third is taken np in presenting the subject 
of political discussions—i. e., the distinctive 
mission of the Church. 

The Synod meets next year in Cedarville, 
Ohio, on the fifth Wednesday in May, 7.80 
p.m. : 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
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THE UNITED AND ASSOCIATE 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


BY A. G. WALLACE, D.D. 

In comparison with the preceding year 
there is much reason for encouragement. 
There is a general tone of confidence and 
much enthusiasm; the missionary spirit had 
increased, and throughout the Church there 
is a deeper sense of obligation to the world 
at large. No direct advance has been made 
toward union with the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South, but the two bodies are 
evidently growing together. There has been 
a healthy increase in the number of pastors 
and stated supplies, and more congregations 
are. settled, An unusual number of minis- 
ters—1.8. per cent——have died, but others 
were ready to take their places. The more 
prosperous condition of the congregations is 
indicated by the greater cost of the churches 
erected, and the larger amount—$31,834—ex- 
pended in congregational expenses. The con- 
tributions for general purposes advanced 
$26,504, and the Boards received direct from 
congregations $24,129 more than in 1898. 
The gain for all purposes was $84,821. The 
total amount—$1,542,760—was $36,691 larger 
than ever before in the history: of the 
Chureh. The number of congregations con- 
tributing to all the funds was larger than 
ever before. 

But over against this is the fact that the 
net gain in the membership was only 0.3 of 
1 per cent. The additions on profession of 
faith were 5.1 per cent., about 1 per cent. 
less than in the preceding year; the loss by 
removals was greater. The Synods in the » 
East and Central West show a slight net 
loss of members, caused, probably, by re- 
movals, stimulated by the better financial con- 
ditions. The causes for the low rate of in- 
crease appear to be general rather than local 
to the denomination. The report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the State of Religion sug- 
gests a more careful revision of the rolls and 
the prevalence of the war spirit as possible 
explanations, but they are not given as con- 
clusive. From all parts there were reports 
of greater difficulty in awakening the uncon- 
verted. ‘The reports from the recent synod- 
ical meetings give evidence of an awakening 
to the spiritual condition of the Church and 
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country, and already there are indications of 
a revival. ’ 

In the Home Board, the Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der Gilchrist, of Omaha, was elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary to succeed Dr. W. S. 
Owens, who resigned to enter other work. 
The missions to the freedmen—ten principal 
stations, with schools, from the day school 
to the college, and all full—are in Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. A Presbytery has been organ- 
ized in the Hastern missions; the others are 
under the Presbytery of Tennessee. In the 
foreign field gine Synod of the Nile has been 
organized with four Presbyteries, and ar- 
rangements are under way for the establish- 
ment of a mission in the Sudan. In the Pun- 
jab, India, the schools command a larger pat- 
ronage than can be accommodated. Their 
efficiency is seen by the fact that 85 per cent. 
of their pupils pass the university examina- 
tions, as against 33 per cent. of the pupils 
from the Government schools. 

The general statistics for the year are: 
Ministers, 966; licentiates, 101; ruling elders, 
3,880; congregations, 968; churches erected, 
32, at an average cost of $8,260; communi- 
cants, 126,783; scholars and teachers in the 
Sabbath schools, 126,086; total contributions, 
$1,542,760, an average of $13.39 per mem- 
ber in America. Average salaries of pastors, 
$1,029. ‘The death rate is 1.5 per cent. Of 
the above membership 12,148 are in the for- 
eign field. ; 

The -Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South sustained a very great loss in the 
death of Rev. W. M. Grier, D.D., LL.D., the 
president of Erskine College, a man of great 
mental and spiritual power and the foremost 
educator in South Carolina. The Rev. E. Y. 
Pressly, D.D., has been elected to his place. 
The, past year has been one of substantial 
progress in all the lines of Church work. 
There have been no unusual movements or 
revivals, but the conditions are more favor- 
able. The gain in membership has been 314 
per cent., the increase being greatest in the 
towns and cities—the greatest by far for the 
last ten years. The financial showing is bet- 
ter than in the year preceding. In the home 
field the Synod is giving more attention to 
the city, and the new organizations justify 
the efforts involved in the support of the 
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pastors and the erection of commodious 
churches. 

Special interest has been exhibited in con- 
nection with the mission in Tampico and 
connections, in Mexico. Two missionaries 
have been added to the force, one minister 
going without any fixed salary. The enthu- 
siasm awakened by this is very great. The 
mission has entered. another city and reports 
good progress. The natives support a mis- 
sionary, and the proposition to establish a 
training school for native workers is under 
consideration. In the Sabbath school and 
young people’s work less progress has bee 
made, but there is no decline. In the educa- 
tional line, Erskine College and the Due West 
Female College haye each about 100 stu- 
dents. The number of students in the theo- 
logical seminary is less than before, a num- 
ber being in attendance at the Allegheny 
Seminary. The mortality in the ministry has 
been remarkable, reaching five per cent. 

Several difficult questions were before the 
Synod at its recent meeting, but they were 
all satisfactorily settled, and a remarkable 
spirit of brotherly love prevailed. The de- 
nomination seems to be without a note of 
discord. 

The statistics are as follows: 

Presbyteries (1 in Mexico), 9; ministers, 104; 
congregations, 130; communicants, 10,364; 
total contributions, $76,595, of which $2,014 
came from the Sabbath schools, $3,665 from 
the women’s societies, and $1,191 from the 
young people. Included in the above is the 
Mexican mission—viz., communicants, 302; 
ministers, (6 American, 4 native), 10; female 
missionaries, 3; congregations, 16. 


SEWICKLEY, Pa. 





THE REFORMED (DUTCH) 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
BY JOHN B. DRURY, D.D. 

In reviewing the past year there is little 
that calls for special mention, The work of 
the Church has been carried on with a fair 
measure of success, and tho the ratio of in- 
crease and of accessions on confession of 
faith in particular is somewhat below the 
average, our experience is that of the other 
denominations, and in, part may be account- 
ed for by the disturbed condition of the pub- 
lic mind. Few of the churches are pastor- 
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less, as may be inferred from the fact that 
there are in connection with the denomina- 
tion 701 ministers and 6438 churches. The 
further statistics ‘as reported to General 
Synod in June were: Families, 59,751; total 
in communion, 111,665; Sunday school enroll- 
ment, 123,059, in 922 schools. The contribu- 
tions for benevolence were $315,985, and for 
congregational purposes $1,058,040. In con- 
nection with the churches are 665 Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and 48 Brotherhoods of 
Andrew and Philip. 

The General Synod met in Catskill during 
the first week in June. The most im- 
portant business before the Synod was the 
filling of two vacant professorships in the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. 
J. The vacancies were caused by the death 
of Dr. David D. Demarest, Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric, and the 
resignation of Dr. John G. Lansing, Profes- 
sor of Old Testament Languages and ‘Exe- 
gesis, because of failure in health. The semi- 
naries of our church are under the direct con- 
trol of the General Synod, and choice is made 
from nominations previously made by the 
classes and the Synod. The result of the 
election was the appointment to the chair of 
practical theology of the Rev. Ferdinand S. 
Schenck, D.D., of the University Heights 
Collegiate Church, New York City,-and of 
the Rev. John H. Raven, D.D., of the Church 
of Metuchen, N. J., to the Professorship of 
Old Testament Languages and Exegesis. 
These brethren were duly installed in their 
respective professorships on September 26th, 
and are doing excellent work, and fully vin- 
dicating the judgment 6f the Synod. 

The Reformed Church in America is carry- 
ing on a Foreign Missionary work which has 
prospered and extended until it taxes greatly 
the liberality of its churches. Its extent can 
be estimated by the following statistics: 
Missionaries in the field, 86; native ministers 
and assistants, 448; native churches, 42; com- 
municants, 4,458; 23 seminaries and board- 
ing schools, with 1,100 students; 177 day 
schools, with 6,200 scholars; 215 Sunday 
schools, where 6,550 children meet; 6 hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, where last year 31,- 
000 patients were treated. To cariy on this 
work there was expended $134,672.59. As 
the receipts were only a little over $123,000, 
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there was an increase of debt, As the year 
closes an effort is making which promises 
to leave the board entirely free of debt by 
the end of the present fiscal year. Nearly 
all the fields—-China, India, Japan and Arabia 
—have been reinforced within the year. The 
work of the Board of Domestic Missions 
shows gratifying progress. Besides its very 
successful Indian Mission, at Colony, Okla- 
homa, it has aided 222 churches and mis- 
sions. Its receipts were $83,870.28 and ex- 
penditures about the same amount. The 
other benevolent causes, as Education, Pub- 
lication, Provision for Disabled Ministers 
and Widows of Ministers have received at- 
tention, and an average tho not an adequate 
support. Death has claimed fifteen of our 
ministers within the year, among them the 
Rey. G. E. Stone, a zealous young man, who 
had just entered on his work as missionary 
in Arabia. Nearly all the others, eleven out 
of the fifteen, were near to, or beyond, the 
three-score and ten of life. 
New York Ciry. 





THE REFORMED (GERMAN) 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY JAMES Iv “GOOD, D.D. 


THE most important event of the year was 
the meeting of the General Synod, made all 
the more important because that body meets 
only once in three years. It met at Tiffin, O., 
on May 23d. It revealed a healthy state of 
activity in the Church. The Foreign Mission 
Board reported successful work in Japan 
and was ordered to open a new mission in 
China. The Synod apportioned $40,000 for 
foreign missions, to be raised by the congre- 
gations annually. The Home Mission Board 
reported 142 missions, of which 51 belong to 
the boards of the German synods. Its work 
among the Hungarians in this country has 
proved very successful, so that the board 
also began work among the Bohemians here. 
The General Synod apportioned for home 
missions $50,000 among the congregations, 
of which $8,000 was for work among the 
Hungarians and $6,000 for German work in 
the large cities. The Sunday school Board 
reported five millions of publications issued 
during the last three years. The other be- 












nevolent objects of the Church, as orphans’ 
homes, ministerial relief, etc., made encour- 
aging reports. The General Synod was the 
most harmonious held for a number of years, 
and the Church appeared in good condition 
to enter on forward work in the twentieth 
century. 

Since the meeting of the General Synod 
the various boards have been busy carrying 
out its directions. The Foreign Mission 
Board has already sent one of. its mission- 
aries in Japan, Rev. W. Hoy, to China, where 
he is to locate in the province of Hunan. The 


- Columbiana, Ohio, congregation having of- 


fered to support a missionary to China, Rev. 
F. Cromer, of Lima, Ohio, was appointed by 
the board as its missionary. Home Mission 
Board has added to its superintendents a 
field secretary, and appointed to that_posi- 
tion Rev. C. BE. Creitz, late of Huntingdon, 
Pa., and the Foreign Mission Board is like- 
ly to follow them in the appointment of a 
field secretary. The latter board has also 
appointed Rev. W. Lampe as a new mission- 
ary to Sendai, Japan. The Sunday School 
Board has issued a Sunday School Hymnal, 
the first of its kind published by the Church, 
and it seems likely to have.a large circula- 
tion. Some of the anniversaries leld are 
noteworthy. Longswamp, Pa., congregation 
held its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 








THE Episcopal Church has been called— 
sometimes in disparagement, sometimes with 
approval—“ the roomiest Church in Christen- 
dom.” By this is meant that its terms of 
membership, both for clergymen and lay- 
men, are broad and ‘comprehensive... When 
an adult layman wishes to join the Church 
by being baptized all that he is asked as to 
his belief is the simple question, ‘‘ Dost thou 
believe all the Articles of the Christian faith 
as contained in the Apostles’ Creed?” It is 
obvious that this passes by a multitude of 
disputed questions and dogmas of theology. 
The only subscription required of a candi- 
date for the ministry is contained in the fol- 
lowing short formula which he is obliged to 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church. 


BY HALL HARRISON, D.D. 
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sary. Boehm’s Church, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated April 30th the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the death of the founder 
of the denomination, Rev. J. P. Boehm. The 
First Church, Philadelphia, celebrated April 
2d the ninety-third anniversary of its Sun- 
day school, whith is the oldest in the de- 
nomination. An important book on the early 
history of the Chureh was published. ‘ The 
History of the Reformed Church in the 
United States,” 1725-1792, based on recent 
discoveries in Church records in Holland. 
The necrology of the year has been thir- 
teen, of whom the most prominent was Rev. 
M. G. I.. Stern, D.D., of Indianapolis, late 
president of the Boards of. Home Missions 
of the German synods. The siatistics of the 
Church seem to be as follows: 1,049 minis- 
ters (a gain of 20), 1,677 congregations (a 
gain of 17). The additions to the Church 
were 11,763 by confirmation and adult bap- 
tism. There are 25,153 Sunday school teach- 
ers, and 182,776 Sunday school scholars, 267 
siudents for the ministry. During the year 
$185,000 was raised for benevolent objects, 
and $1,144,000 for congregational expenses. 
The number of members is reported as 240,- 
130, a loss of about 2,169, as compared with 
last lear’s statistics, yet when the losses of 
this year are compared with its gains there 
should be a gain of 2,752. 


ReapineG, Pa. 


sign prior to ordination: “I: do believe the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old. and New Testa- 
ment to be the Word of God, and to contain 
all things necessary to salvation; and I do 
solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States.’ 

There has been, of course, some dispute as 
to the precise interpretation of the first half 
of this sentence, but most scholars and the- 
ologians understand it to mean no more than 
that the Holy Scriptures contain the Word 
or Message of God to man. The second half 
is expressly a promise of conformity, and 
does not require from the signer a statement 
of his positive belief in all the XXXIX Ar- 
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ticles of Religion, which, according to the 
celebrated Archdeacon Paley, “ contain about 
two hundred and forty distinct and inde- 
pendent propositions, many of them inconsis- 
tent with one another !” ‘ 

When Dean Stanley visited the United 
States in 1878 and examined the American 


Prayer Book and Constitution of the Church, 


‘he was much struck with this liberality and 
comprehensiveness. No fairer account of 
this feature of the Church can be found than 
the statement which his biographer gives of 
the impression upon Stanley’s mind: 

“To the future of the Episcopal Church 
Stanley looked with a special and personal 
interest. The changes which White and his 
colleagues had made in the English Prayer 
Book were modeled on those proposed . by 
Tillotson and the latitudinarian divines of 
the reign of William III, and in many re- 
spects carried out alterations which Stan- 
ley himself had advocated in England.” In 
the Catechism the American Episcopal 
Church brought out the spiritual character 
of the Eucharist; in the choice of the Psalms 
they allowed a selection which excluded the 
more vindictive and Judaic elements of the 
Psalter; they enjoined the explanation of 
the Ten Commandments by the spirit of the 
Two Commandments of the Gospel; they 
avoided the repetitions of the English Lit- 
urgy by introducing the liberty of abridging 
the services; they excluded the Athanasian 
Creed alike from their Prayer Book and Ar- 
ticles; they dispensed altogether with any 
subscription to Articles of faith. To the fu- 
ture of a Church in which he found not only 
liberal principles, but the ‘ residuary, secular 
and comprehensive’ aspect that he consid- 
ered so excellent a characteristic of the Na- 
tional Church of England, he looked forward 
with confidence and hope.” (‘‘ Life of Dean 
Stanley,” Vol. II, p. 518.) 

It is not to be denied that there is a party 
in the Church who would repudiate Dean 
Stanley’s description. Tho they call them- 
selves “ Catholics,” exclusiveness is in their 
eyes one of the chief notes of the true 
Church, and the acceptance of, or at least 
the profession of a belief in, certain “ Ar- 
ticles of Religion,” or opinions on contro- 
verted and abstruse questions of history and 
dogmatic theology, is regarded as necessary 
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for the clergy, if not for the laity. But it is 
still a fact, which every one can see, that the 
extremest High Churchmen, or Ritualists, as 
they are called, live side by side with the 
Liberal and Low Churchmen. Both are able 
to use the same Book of Common Prayer, 
both can subscribe, ex animo, the required 
declaration so happily drawn by the found- 
ers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Bishop White, Bishop Seabury and Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, of Maryland. Both parties meet 
annually in convention; they discuss, it may 
be with some heat, various questions; they 
find that the matters in which they agree 
are far more important than those as to 
which they differ, and they part as friends 
and. brothers, “endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” and 
believing in “one Loré, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all.” 

Some recent and much talked-of events 
have clearly shown that this comprehensive- 
ness of the Episcopal Church (be it good, or 
be it bad) is one of its most marked charac- 
teristics. The Rev..Dr. C. A. Briggs, one of 
the most learned Biblical scholars of our 


‘country, was suspended from the Presbyterian 


ministry because of his views about the au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, and the “ iner- 
rancy ” of every word in the sixty-six books 
of the Bible. But he was received into the 
Episcopal Church, and welcomed by her 
leading divines, and was ordained by Bishop 
Potter of the Diocese of New York within 
the last year. A certain section of church- 
men were highly displeased, but the com- 
plete failure of an organized opposition to 
the ordination of Dr. Briggs, as well as the 
collapse of an attempt to make the conven- 
tion of New York censure Bishop Potter and 
the Standing Committee of the diocese, have 
brought out ia a striking way the position of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as to these 
controverted questions, which, as we see 
from the case of Dr. McGiffert and others, 
are still giving trouble to other denomina- 
tions. If the Briggs case does not absolute- 
ly settle the questions at issue, it has shown 
pretty plainly to those who have “ under- 
standing of the times, and know what Israel 
ought to do,” what the ultimate result will 
be if the controversy is continued. 
According .to the Church Almanac, pub- 
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lished by Messrs. I. Pott & Co., the Hpis- 
copal Church has some 87 bishops and about 
5,000 clergy. Of the latter nearly 400 re- 
side in Greater New York. 

The General Convention of the Church 
meets every three years, and consists of the 
House of Bishops and House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies—four clergymen and four lay- 
men from each diocese. The last triennial 
Convention was held in Washington in Oc- 
tober, 1898. It was principally occupied 
with the dry and tedious task of revising 
the old Constitution of the Church which 
has been in force since 1789. Most of the 
work of the Convention amounted to no more 
than a change of phraseology—no serious al- 
terations were proposed—nothing that would 
make the Episcopal Church of the coming 
century different from what it has been for 
the last one hundred years. Moreover, noth- 
ing that was adopted in 1898 will have any 
force of law unless the changes are approved 
by the next Convention in 1901, which is to 
meet in San Frahcisco. 

The question of divorce, which has of late 
years been so much discussed, is giving 
much troubie to the Episcopal Church, as 
well as to other religious bodies. The grow- 
ing frequency of divorces for slight causes, 
and sometimes for serious causes by sinful 
collusion between husband and wife, is felt 
by all thoughtful persons to be a foul blot 
upon our American family life. There is a 
general desire among Christians of all de- 
nominations to do something to restrict di- 
vorce, and especiaJly remarriage after di- 
vorce, while the divorced husband or wife is 
still living. 

But what sort of a law or canon would it 
be wise to enact ? What is the teaching of 
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the New Testament on the subject ? It was 
fully expected that the General Convention 
of 1898 would contribute something toward 
the settlement of this vexed question. But 
the revision of the Constitution, article by ar- 
ticle, and clause .by clause, took up so much 
time that the subject never came up in the 
House of Deputies, and, strange to say, the 
House of Bishops could not come to any 
agreement. All that was done was to ap- 
point a Committee of Thirteen (of which Dr. 
Morgan Dix is chairman) to consider the 
whole subject and report to the convenfion 
of 1901. Their report is awaited with much 
interest, but it will probably not be pub- 
lished before April, 1901, six months before 
the meeting of the General Convention. 

On the whole, it may be truly said that — 
the Episcopal Church is not losing the re- 
spect and esteem of the Christian people of 
the country. Her beautiful and time-hon- 
ored Liturgy, and her well-ordered and rey- 
erent ceremonial appeal to the cultured and 
educated, and in all our large cities her min- 
isters and many of her laymen exert them- 
selves to help to solve pressing social prob- 
lems, and to carry the message of the Gospel 
to the poor and needy, and to ameliorate the 
condition of mankind. And they are doing 
this all the better, because of the cessation 
of theological strife which is characteristic 
of our times. There is a growing willing- 
ness among the clergy of the Hpiscopal 
Church to co-operate. with other Christian 
Churches, and to recognize that the work 
which Christ came to teach us to do—viz., 
to love the Lord our God with all our heart - 
and our neighbor as ourselves—can be well 
done, and is well done, by Christians who 
are not in name Protestant Bpiscopalians. 


Exuicotr Ciry, Mp. 


The Roman Catholic Church. 


BY THE REV. D. S. PHELAN, LL.D., 


Epitor oF *‘ THE WESTERN WATCHMAN.” 


WHILE the State has been plunged in war, 
the Church in the United States has enjoyed 
a year of profound peace. The ripple pro- 
duced on the surface of ecclesiastical life by 
the fulmination against “ Americanism ” has 
subsided, and the steady stars see them- 


selves reflected from the placid face of our 
splendid religious repose. Only two prov- 
inces reported the presence of the plague— 
New York and Milwaukee. All the others 
sent in a clean bill of health. These two 
archbishops, in turning State’s evidence, 
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hoped to convince all their brethren; but the 
words of Burke came true in their case: 
“Those who impeach all mankind convict 
only themselves.” 

The Apostolic Delegate’s court has had lit- 
tle to do during the past year, and we. think 
Mgr. Martinelli was entitled to a pair of 
white gloves on New Year’s Day. Litigants 
have been few, and both priests and prelates 
have learned to appreciate the ways of 
peace. The only case of national impor- 
tance was that of St. Patrick’s parish in East 
St. Louis. This diocese has long been the 
pride and boast of the Priester Verein. The 
present bishop was a concession to German 
Nationalistic sentiment. The parishes are 
almost exclusively in charge of German 
priests. Onlyone really good English-speaking 
parish remained in charge of an English- 
speaking priest—that of St. Patrick’s in East 
St. Louis. On the death of its late rector, a 
German priest was appointed to succeed him. 
The parishioners rebelled. They took pos- 
session of the property of the church and 
held it against the Bishop’s appointee. The 
case was submitted to the Apostolic Delegate, 
who counseled submission. No heed being 
taken to his advice, the recalcitrant parish- 
ioners were excommunicated. A further ap- 
peal to Mgr. Martinelli resulted in the case 
going to the Propaganda. The latter tribunal 
disposed of the matter by telling the Apostol- 
ic Delegate to instruct the Bishop to recall 
the appointment of the German rector, and to 
name one of Irish blood in his place; and to 
recall the sentence of excommunication forth- 
with, adding that the latter was unmerited. 
This action of the Propaganda is of grave 
and far-reachmg importance, and has occa- 
sioned much bitterness among Germans, lay 
and clerical. They attach undue importance 
to it. The Germans first raised the national 
issue in the Church of the United States, and 
in their zeal for representation they laid 
down the principle that German Catholics 
were entitled to German clergy, where such 
were procurable. There arose among Ger- 
man clergy a class of professional Germans, 
and against the intrusion of these English- 
speaking congregations protested. The 
action of Rome does not mean that Germans 


are not good Catholics, and that German 
priests are not fit to govern English-speak- 
ing parishes; but it does mean that where- 
ever the national issue is raised, then the 
order shall go forth: “To thy tents, O 
Deutschland.” 

A very painful impression has been made 
on the Catholics of the United States by the 
looting by our soldiers of the churches in 
Luzon. At first it was hoped that these 
stories were either false altogether or great- 
ly exaggerated. The return of the volunteers 
furnished absolute proof that those dese- 
crations were most flagrant and extensive. 
It was a shame and a misfortune. We will 
have to hold down our head when the story 
of the occupation of Manila is told. It has 
embittered the Filipinos, until they find no 
honorable choice between independence and 
death. They are now fighting pro aris et 
focis—for their altars and their fires. We 
have wantonly desecrated the one and ruth- 
lessly destroyed the other. Religious hatred 
has been added to race hostility, and no mat- 
ter how soon or how thoroughly we subju- 
gate those peoples, it will be generations be- 
fore they will learn to trust the countrymen 
of the desecrators. Protestants cannot 
understand the solidity of sentiment that 
makes all the Catholics of the world as one 
man resent the acts of profanation commit- 
ted in a Catholic Church. The blow that 
breaks the altarstone in a small Filipino 
church in the heart of Luzon resounds from 
every altar in Christendom, and every priest 
and layman lifts up his ‘head in horror. 

The Church of the United States has 
recovered her wonted equanimity after the 
ten years of A. P. A. persecution, and not a 
trace of the conflict is observable in her de- 
portment toward non-Catholics. The rela- 
tions of the Church toward the Protestant 
bodies and society have improved owing to 
the high place in the esteem of the people 
held by many prominent clergymen of the 
Catholic Church and the reiterated proofs 
given of her desire to live in peace and amity 
with her neighbors. The time is certainly 
coming when Catholics and non-Catholics 
can reason together on religious subjects 
without loss of charity or self-respect. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 











EARLY in 1899 the Salvation Army was 
formally incorporated by special act of the 
New York State Legislature. This step had 
been contemplated for a good many years, 
but considerable diversity of opinion existed 
among our legal friends and advisers as to 
the best method. It was, moreover, thought 
wise to watch the results of some experi- 
ments in this direction, which had been intro- 
duéed in various European countries, not- 
ably in Sweden, Holland, France and Swit- 
zerland. Finally, under the able guidance 
of the well-known legal firm of Messrs. 
Tracy, Boardman and Platt, a draft was 
prepared which received the almost unani- 
mous approval of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature, members of all parties uniting in com- 
mending the work of the Army and in fa- 
cilitating the passage of the act. 

The Social Relief operations of the Salva- 
tion Army among the poor have made such 
rapid advances during the past two years 
that they are now ahead of any other coun- 
try in the world in point of numbers, and the 
Salvation Army now provide nightly accom- 
modation for about 16,000 persons, while 
about 20,000 are actually reached arid helped 
each day. ; 

Our Farm Colonies for removing the poor 
in families from our great cities and planting 
them in colonies as home owners offer one 
of the grandest channels for modern philan- 
thropy. There is nothing to prevent our con- 
gested population from being settled in 
thousands and tens of thousands, the entire 
cost being treated purely as an -investment 
of capital, which would be refunded within 
a few years. 

The income of the Army in the United 
States amounts to about $1,000,000 annually. 
The bulk of this is raised and expended lo- 
cally, our rentals alone averaging over half a 
million yearly. The principle of self-support 
is strictly adhered to, each post and institu- 
tion being responsible for raising its own ex- 
penses.- Strict and carefully audited ac- 


counts are everywhere kept. These are di- 





The Salvation Army in the United States. 


BY COMMANDER BOOTH-TUCKER. 





vided into National, Divisional and Local. 
The National Balance Sheets are published 
with the annual reports, and are subject to 
the supervision of the Board of Trustees, to 
a public auditor and to an international 
traveling auditor, while the Divisional ac- 
counts are audited half yearly by a traveling 
auditor, and: the Local.accounts of each 
corps and institution are under the super- 
vision of the Divisional and National staff. 

While the salaries of the officers are low, 
being in no case higher than that of a skilled 
artisan, and regulated in accordance with 
the number and needs of the family, rather 
than the ability or earning capacity of the 
individual, generous provision is made in 
various ways for meeting personal contin- 
gencies. The Sick and Wounded Fund pro- 
vides for temporary illness, and keeps up 
two homes of rest; the Warriors’ Ministering 
League assists in cases of emergency and 
with gifts of clothing; the Disabled Officers’ 
Fund grants allowances in cases of perma- 
nent disability; the Funeral Fund provides 
for the funeral expenses of officers and their 
children; special grants from War Cry prof- 
its supplement deficient salaries; occasional 
grants are also made from the National 
Funds for the support of needy relatives, for 
lengthened furloughs, for retiring allow- 
ances, etc. In addition to the above, a plan 
is now being matured for a Benefit Fund, 
whereby every officer, entirely irrespective 
of his health risks, shall be able to leave at 
the time of death not less than $200, nor 
more than $500, to any persons dependent 
upon him. 

The spiritual operations of the Salvation 
Army have been closely interlaced with 
every branch of our work. We bring an in- 
tensely religious influence to bear upon every 
individual who comes within our reach. 
While every institution for the poor is abso- 
lutely non-sectarian, we do not hesitate to 
say that the efforts constantly made to exer- 
cise over them a sound moral and religious 
influence, have helped us more than any- 
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thing else in obtaining the signal results 
which have been regarded as phenomenal by 
students of the religious history of the world. 


About 12,000 weekly meetings are held in 


THE year 1899 has been notably uneventful 
so far as any special features of life and 
work are concerned. There have been no 
weneral conferences or conventions. During 
the year the membership of the denomina- 
tion, according to the annual statistics just 
issued, has suffered a considerable loss. This 
is something that has not occurred before in 
many years. This decrease of nearly eight 
thousand is chiefly accounted for by the loss- 
es occasioned in the African field caused by 
the massacre of seven missionaries, and the 
suspension of a large part of the work there, 
in May, 1898. 

But there have been losses in the home 
churches as well. If the reasons for these 
were clearly known they would prove, no 
doubt, a serious, if not an interesting, subject 
of study. It is well known that the United 
Brethren Church, through all its history, has 
chiefly depended on special revivals for ac- 
cessions to its members. In recent years re- 
vivals have not been as numerous or as ex- 
tensive as formerly, hence the falling off in 
results from such efforts. To counteract the 
losses from ‘this source the Church has not 
yet learned to utilize other agencies and 
methods to secure conversions and, there- 
by, accessions to its membership, as many 
feel it should do. 

There is a growing feeling among leading 
pastors, especially in the cities and larger 
towns, that while revivals are by no means 
to be discontinued, the Church should not de- 
pend so much on them as heretofore to lead 
people to become Christians, but that it 
should work continuously that those growing 
up in Christian homes, who attend the 
churches, are members of the Sunday school, 
and who come under the influence of the dif- 
ferent young people’s societies, should be- 
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The United Brethren in Christ. 


BY MARION R. DRURY, D.D. 


the United States, both in the open air and 
indoors, attended by between two and three 
million persons, and resulting annually in 
from 35,000 to 50,000 professed conversions. 


New York Ciry. 


come Christians in an easy and normal way 
by being led in early life, one by one, under 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit, to take upon 
them the vows of the Christian life. This 
kind of work promises to be more and more 
general in the future, and to result in fully 
as sound and permanent results in spiritual 
character and life as have ever been realized 
in other ways. ; 

The missionary activity of the Church has 
had a good growth during the past year. The 
contributions for missions, the largest in one 
year in the history of the Church, were $93,- 
050.11, an increase of $13,715.61 over the pre- 
vious year. During the year a mission was 
opened under very favorable conditions in 
Ponce, Porto Rico, with two missionaries in 
charge. In November last six new mission- 
aties, accompanied by Bishop E. B. Kephart, 
sailed for Africa, where there is now good 
hope to reorganize and expand the work. The 
missions in China and Japan are prosperous. 
Recently the Church suffered the loss of one 
of its oldest missionaries in Africa, in the 
death of the Rev. J. A. Evans, who had 
spent nearly thirty years in self-sacrificing 
toil in that field. 

This is the quarter-centenary of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Association of the Church, 
and the event is to be celebrated in an effort 
to raise a special fund, in memory of the 
martyred missionaries, of $25,000. The Gen- 
eral Board of Missions is engaged in an ef- 
fort to-raise within the coming year a 
Twentieth Century fund of $50,000. These 
efforts are meeting with hopeful encourage- 
ment. 

In the educational field there has been a 
steady advance during the past twelve 
months. The schools of the denomination 
are receiving more liberal financial support, 
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and have an increase in the attendance of 


students. The sentiment in favor of a 
higher educational qualification for the min- 
istry is steadily rising. 


THE American Unitarians end the year in 
good spirits. A prosperous year in the bus- 
iness of the country means large contribu- 
tions to the united enterprises of the 
churches. A significant national conference 
at Washington revealed to that assembly— 
which is representative—a good deal of in- 


.born strength, of which some old fogies did 


not know the existence. 

1. We have established a boys’ school—on 
a generous plan—for the higher education of 
boys who belong to our families, for whom 


we want religious training better than what: 


has been called “ Rugby and Water.” 

2. We exult—as the rest of the Christian 
world does—in even a morning ray—a day- 
spring—which promises ‘“ Peace on earth.” 
Historically, our Church in America has been 
pledged to PEAcE almost as distinctly as the 
Quakers have been. To this hour the peace 
societies reprint Channing and Worcester. 

3. Every triumph of an intelligent and in- 
telligible criticism of the Bible was foretold 
by our prophets two and three generations 
ago. As the Polish Unitarians in the seven- 
teenth century had to provide the scholar- 
ship for the whole Church in its historical 
controversies with the ‘skepticism of the 
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Two impulses appear more or less prom- 
inently in every sect: One seeks to do good 
to the world; the other is occupied with 
building up itself. Sometimes one is in the 
ascendant, sometimes the other. The ideal 
condition is that in which the two impulses 
are so blended that the individual disciple is 
scarcely aware of any dissonance. 

In the Universalist Church I should say 
that the sect impulse has received a distinct 
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The Unitarians. 
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The Universalists. 


M. ATWOOD, D.D. 





purposes during 1899 aggregate $1,393,037. 25. 


To.epo, Iowa. 


eighteenth, so we have the pleasure of see- 
ing that the common sense criticism of our 


fathers and grandfathers is asserting itself 


in all the Evangelical Churches of to-day. 

4. Our hopes look toward the extension of 
absolute religion by means more popular and 
less ecclesiastical than those which the re- 
ligious corporations believe in. We are pro- 
posing a great Chautauqua in Illinois, under 
the oversight of Mr. Douthit, one of our 
most devoted ministers. It may be possible 
to set on foot religious conferences or in- 
structions, led by laymen of reputation, con- 
science and ability. Such agencies in the 
hands of Quakers in old days did their 
work; why not escape to-day from the prej- 


udice which confines religious teaching to 


a small hierarchy or professional preachers? 

5. “ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
As a working rule, this statement of the 
Savior is accepted as never before. Mr. 
Samuel Ropes use to say that the Unita- 
rian creed is “twenty shillings to the pound.” 
We say just the same thing now. And our 
people are in good spirits, because we really 
believe that the article we offer to a world 
more religious than the world ever was, 
stands the strain of daily life. 


Boston, Mass. * 





accession of energy in the year 1899. Certain 
it is that an awakened interest in the ideas 
and principles with which the Universalist 
denomination is identified, has shown itself 
in all parts of the country. The denomina- 
tion has organizations in 34 States, Terri- 
tories and Provinces. As General Superin- 
tendent I have visited nearly all of these dur- 
ing the year; and everywhere I have found 


the new spirit stirring. It seems to have 
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The present membership of the Church is 
238,684, and the total contributions for all 
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come over ministers and people alike that 
they must be up and doing if they are not to 
witness the rebuking phenomenon of more 
Universalism preached and more. Universal- 
ists made in other churches than in their 
own. ‘For it is precisely at this point that 
the denomination has encountered in recent 
years its most insidious and availing com- 
petition. 

We need not feel too greatly depressed, 
however, that our Register exhibits so small 
an increase for the last few years. The sta- 
tistics gathered by the General Secretary are 
the most complete and accurate we have. 
From these it appears that we added 2251 
members to our churches in 1899. Twenty- 
three new parishes have been placed on the 
roll, and exactly the same number dropped, 
“because of continued dormancy.” Eight 
new edifices have been dedicated. The roll 
of families has been extended by the addition 
of 1212 to the list of 1898. But the actual 
state of health and rate of progress in the 
Universalist body is well exhibited in the fol- 
lowing comparisons made by the General 
Secretary in his Annual Report: 

“It was not till 1884 that we were able to 
present a reasonably accurate table of our 
statistics. Comparing those of fifteen years 
ago with the present year, we find: 


Increase. 
1884, 1899, Percent. 
Number of Parishes....... 875 1,003 145g 


Number of Families ..... 35,791 47,411 3375 
Number of Church Mem- 

ERS SE ner cece 31,709 52,177 6444 
Number of Sunday School 
Members..........+..-.05 
Parish Property (less 
DOORD oo 5 ss. ossccsonysd $6,724,079 $9,623,762 4816 
Parish Expenses and Con- 

tributions................ 858,490 1,105,869 29,5 

The largest delegate convention in the 
history of the Universalist Church, and the 
largest assembly of the ministers of the 
body, met in Boston in October, in what 
proved to be one of the largest. religious 
gatherings ever held in that city. While it 
was taken as proof of the denominational 
awakening to which I have referred, all ob- 
servers were impressed with the remarkable 
fraternity, of feeling manifested, and with 


the lofty spiritual note that was struck in the 
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preliminary meetings and maintained 
throughout. The effect of that convention 
was marked on all who attended, and its 
quickening influence is still felt. to the re- 
motest extremities of the Church. Happy 
auguries have been drawn from it, of a new 
era of profounder religious life and a future 
of largely increased activity for the denom- 
ination. 

The new experiment in general oversight 
and direction of affairs through an, officer 
charged with that great responsibility, meets 
with increased favor. It is looked upon as 
the logical outcome of the idea of superin- 
tendency which has be€n in process of evolu- 
tion in the denomination for many. years. 
When the idea is realized there will be local 
superintendents for every State, as now 
there are in eleven States. By the action 
of the Boston Convention, all Home Mission- 
ary operations were directed to be placed 
under the supervision of the General Super- 
intendent, and a “ Council of Superintend- 
ents,” consisting of that officer and of all 
local officers appointed to the duty of super- 
intendency, was created. 

Public attention has been attracted to the 
action taken in the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to confer with a similar com- 
mittee raised by the Unitarian Conference. 
This action has been construed in some quar- 
ters as a decision to attempt to unite the 
Universalists and Unitarian denominations 
in one organization. Nothing of the sort was 
intended.. In the course of their respective 
evolutions, the two bodies have come to have 
many points of sympathetic contact. The 
same practical problems confront them in 
many mission fields. So long as the Ortho- 
dox churches exclude them both from Chris- 
tian fellowship, they are inevitably driven 
to make alliance. While a “ closer co-opera- 
tion ” is directly aimed at between the two 
Churches, the more catholic spirits in both 
are hoping that this action may be the pre- 
lude to a not distant practical fellowship and. 
alliance between all liberal Christians, in all 
denominations that are so fortunate as to 
possess such a saving remnant. 

Rocuesster, N. Y. 
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HE past year has been almost universally 
recognized with us as one of organization 
rather than of any pronounced effort to cover 
more ground. Yet at the session of our 
Grand Field Council, recently convened, we 
were more than gratified with the reports 
given by the principal officers representing 
the Field generally. It was but natural 
that a Home Missionary Enterprise, which 
was born in the midst of political agitation, 
and reared during the absorption of a na- 
tional war, should have had its resources 
taxed to the utmost limit to maintain its 
existence. Nevertheless, not alone have the 
Volunteers been massed into a movement 
now recognized almost throughout’ the 
United States as an agency potent for moral, 
philanthropic and religious bénefit, but we 
find ourselves at the threshold of the fourth 
year of incorporation better organized and 
systematized for the coming opportunities 
and possibilities. 

We recognize that statistics all too imper- 
fectly represent the work achieved when one 
is recording the advance of a spiritual move- 
ment, but so encouraging is their character 
that we cannot refrain from quoting a few. 

During the year over 1,936,000 persons 
were present at our Sunday and week night 
services in our Volunteer Halls. Reports 
further show that 2,611,647 individuals were 
attracted to the open air services. These 
gatherings (not including the number of per- 
sons who have received: inspiration and 
blessing through church and other outside 
meetings, and they are legion) have resulted 
in 5,857 persons coming forward with desire 
to lead a new life. By careful estimation 
from the reports not less than 35 per cent. 
(the Regimental officers say 45 per cent.) of 
our converts have become members of the 
Evangelical churches. This will make ap- 
parent the impossibility of accurately report- 
ing membership and estimating the good 
done. Including prison posts we have about 
200, and of commissioned officers about 500. 

As an example of the manner in which the 
posts or societies are advancing on the line 


The Volunteers of America. 


BY GEN. BALLINGTON BOOTH. 








of self-sustentation, we may mention that 
over $80,000 has been raised and expended 
by them locally. s 

Nor has the year witnessed any decrease 
in the philanthropic branch of the movement. 
On the contrary, an advance beyond our 
highest expectations has been realized. A 
Home has been secured in Newark, N. J., for 
young women leaving prison; another large 
poor men’s hotel, furnished throughout, has 
been opened to accommodate 300 men, in 
Chicago; a new social wing has been added 
in Joliet, while a magnificent Home has been 
purchased on Long Island, containing 10 


‘acres of ground, for discharged prisoners. 


Thus in addition to the many thousands fed 
on holiday occasions, thousands of homeless 
and shelterless are housed and helped: 

Regarding the prison work—throughout 
the country it is becoming a known and rec- 
ognized success, not only within the prison 
walls, but among the many who turn to us 
for help on leaving the prisons. The wardens 
of the prisons where our work is established 
gave so favorable a report of the usefulness 
of the work within these prisons during their 
recent Congress that letters have come to us 
from many other penal institutions, begging 
us to extend the work. We are in touch with 
over 10,500 men incarcerated, and of the 
many hundreds dealt with by our workers 
after leaving the State prisons, 75-per cent. 
have proved satisfactory. 

If added to the 3,000 members in the State 
prisons and those of the field generally were 
added the number transferred to the 
churches, our membership would appear 
much larger; but while we are an auxiliary 
to the churches, we must rest satisfied in the 
fact that the Kingdom of God and his Christ 
is in the end being strengthened. Our pros- 
pects for 1900 are bright and brighter. We 
do not profess to be without faults, but we 
do profess to be American in the principles 
of our government, philanthropic ‘in our ef- 
forts among the poor, and Christian in *our 
desire to win men to the ways of virtue and 
happiness, 
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STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


These statistics|are for the United States alone, and do not include organizations in Canada or foreign lands even 
tho ecclesiastically connected with denominations in this country. In the case of missions, as the Methodist and 
Presbyterian, the American missionaries are included, but not the native ministers, churches or church members. In 
some of the smaller denominations it has not been found practicable to make this distinction absolute, but the introduc~ 
tion of foreign figures has been reduced to a minimum. 

Whenever practicable the figures have been taken from official year books, even tho they differ, as in some 
instances, from those given by the writers of the articles, and even tho published quite early in the year, as in the 
case of the Congregational, Roman Catholic and other Churches. Where such official figures have been lacking the best 
possiblejestimates have been secured from authorities in the different denominations. The response to the request for 
figures has been very general and most cordial, indicating an earnest desire to secure an adequate representation of the 
Churches, and a knowledge of the facts. In only one case were figures refused; the reason given being that incorrect 
statements had been made by Tue INDEPENDENT in regard to the denomination in question. ; 

Some very noticeable losses are undoubtedly the result of more complete statistical returns. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that there should be any other basis for the loss of over 3,000 Roman Catholic churches, or the deficiency of 
over 11,000 members in the comparatively small denomination of Christians. Anything that conduces to a more 
accurate-statement of facts is greatly to be approved, and the loss is more apparent than real. 

While there are advantages in the grouping of denominational families there are also disadvantages. Especially 
among the Baptists and Methodists there are large groups in regard to which accurate information, except under the 
compulsion of a national census, is practically unattainable, and they are in danger of an undue advantage over those 
Churches that are able to give reasonably accurate statistics. In the same way the presence in the tables of bodies with 
practically the same figures as given in the census of 1890 lends a somewhat fictitious aspect to the totals. It is a matter 
of sincere regret that the next census is not to include a department of religious statistics. Not merely the religious 
bodies themselves but all the country would be greatly advantaged by an accurate statement of the religious status of 
the population. : P 

A pleasant duty remains in expressing the hearty thanks of THz INDEPENDENT to the many who have rendered 
such efficient service in the preparation of the tables. 


TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COMMUNICANTS IN 1898 AND 1899 IN THE 
UNITED STATES ONLY. 


Ministers. | —Churches.. —Communicants. 
Denominations. 1898, 1899. 1898, 1899, 
ADVENTISTS : 
1. Evangelical?........... 30 30 
| 2 Advent Christian *.........s0e..eeeeeeeeee 610 
8. . Seventh Day.......ececcceccecscsnvccecnces 
4. Church of God?.. 
5. Life and Advent Union 2......,......ceee. 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ }.. 





Total Adventists. . 


ARMENIANS : 


eeeee eee eee eeeeeeesereseseeeere 


2. Evangelical............ sSaenes. 6 sbaebaneueny 
Total Armenians....... 


‘BaPTISTS : 


1. Regular (North)................ ise 2 5,409 
b ileaibate MAMMA sounervaasssenosenrvagel te 1 spon 





Regular (Colored)........++.. .+- 10,190 14,000 
14 


Six Principle }.............. 14 
Seventh Day .........cececseceeees ei 1380 185 
Freewill...........+ 1,350 1,312 
Original Freewill!.. ............, 120 120 
General.......-++.seee 550 450 

sevseteleves : 91 118 
Baptist Church of Christ }..........:...00. 80 80 
Primitive !........ccceseececcececcesceeees 2,130 2,180 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian: 300 3800 


Total Baptists..........ceseeceseeeecces 32,145 88,088 4,854,427 4,448,628 
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. Ministers. -—Churches.— -—Communicants.— 
Denominations, 1898, 1899. 1898, 1899. 1898, 1899. 
BRETHREN (RIVER) : ! 
1. Brethren in Christ........ Bic ce atade tee 'aiells 152 152 78 %8 4,000 4,600 
2. Old Order, or Yorker................02200% v qv 8 8 214 214 
525 





8.. United Zion’s Children...............2200 . 525 
Total River Brethren................. 





















BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH) : ! 
Ty PN esos a eb edicies cacchnooeecveceacs sw ec teenies 114 114 2,350 2,350 
B POUROEE GB onic cc lekcccsoececstacees bens! teaeeee 88 88 2,419 2,419 
8. Brethren (II])............000 secceecsceees sesh Cee es , 86 86 1,235 1,285 
4, Brethren (IV)........c0ccecseccseeeees Sue ge 2. ea Meee en 31 81 718 718 
Total Plymouth Brethren............65 sees ceeeee 319 819 6,722 6,722 
CATHOLICS : 
1. Roman Catholics...............+. eoeseseee 11,001 11,119 14,675 11,571 8,878,128 8,421,301 
2. Independent Catholics....... puividineine te cae « 
Polish Branch...........++0+-- be deelthicapee 34 19 12 18 15,000 15,000 
Old Catholic. .............cccceseceece copes 12 6 8 5 1,050 10,000 
Total Catholics...........seeeeececeecs 11,047 11,144 14,695 11,594 8,894,178 8,446,801 
REFORMED CATHOLICS........... pi Rusti eeeepuce 4 6 4 6 1,000 1,500 
CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC ?..........ccecececeee eee at 95 95 10 10 1,491 1,491 
CHIME TPE Bio siccicccccwcdsscccccctvesese. peas) bebees 47 WSS ewgee gag Srabeeeen 
CHRISTADELPHIANS !.......cecccecececececcs baa he Sie ke h ceeebes 68 63 1,277 1,277 
CHRISTIANS : we. 
1. Christians (Christian Connection)......... , SRR seat RR Ses 107,808 se cise: 
2. Christian Church South................0.5 Reece WO sks 16,500 



















Total Christians......... Fn sh elt dines Ra 112,414 
CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC (Dowie) °............2000. 20 20 40 - 40 14,000 14,000 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION !.......... 10 10 18 18 754 134 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS..... NaSeued caves ous voce’ 10,000 12,000 415 497 70,000 80,000 
CHRISTIAN UNION !........... born sis Oaks visi ves 183 188 204 204° 18,214 18,214 
CuHuRCcH oF Gop (Winnebrennerian) ?...... e-ees 460 460 580 580 38,000 38,000 
CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. (Schweinfurth) !......... Neeac ke eaon 12 12 384 384 
CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM...... igbevewe 117 141 100 165 6,702 7,562 


CoMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES : ! 


Coe Seer eres eereseesereeeesseee e888 + -se8eee 


Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia). 












Total Communistic Societies........... 262 ceeeee 81 8,930 3,930 
CONGREGATIONALISTS ........00ese0s¢ pea ieaaeee 5,475 \ 5,689 5,614 , 625,864 628,234 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST..... Sie neecnidadeeaedeaeees 5,922 6,389 10,088 10,298 1,085,615 1,118,396 

/ DUNKARDS : 5 
* 1. German Baptists (Conservatives)....... -. 2,405 2,480 850 820 90,000 90,000 
2. German Baptists (Old Order) ?.......... . 10 150 100 100 4,000 3,500 
8. German Baptists (Progressive) ?..:....... 281 281 160 160 15,000 15,000 
4. Seventh Day Baptists (German) 2......... 5 5 6 6 194 194 








EPISCOPALIANS : 





1. Protestant Episcopal..............ssseee0- 4,754 4,878 6,295 6,519 679,604 699,582 
2. Reformed Episcopal...... ......cceeeees 108 103 104 104 9,748 9,748 
Total Episcopal............sesesseceees 4,857 4,981 «6,399 «= 6,628 += 689,847 + —-_- 709,825 
EVANGELICAL BopIEs : : 
1. Evangelical Association.... ........... -- 1,053 1,031 1,787 1,819 (116,714 117,618 - 
2. United Evangelical Church............... 426 454 684 734 59,190 59,880 








Total Evangelical...............+ veoeee 1,479 1,485 2,471 2,558 175,904 (177,448 | 





The Independent 


Ministers... —Churches.. -—Communicants.— 


Denominations. 1898, i 1898. 
FRIENDS : 


1. Friends (Orthodox) ..... Sivek cE I or 830 g 92,073 
2. Friends (Hicksite) ?................ ves 21,902 
8. Friends (Wilburite) ?................eee00 4,829 
4. Friends (Primitive) Beeceeeecerereeeeeere $ 


1899. 


92,844 
21,992 
4,829 





Total Friends ; 
FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE !..:.......cceecceee Bok ge 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANTS ! 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD............. sake 


GREEK CHURCH : 





Total Greek Church.......... im sate wae 
ABWB... 6 o0ccccee iba eN ip LUUANS bdeee ode Atha’ ee eae 


Latrer Day SaINTs : 
1, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints !........... Phaiesnsekhesso> enna ee 1,700 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints 2,200 





Total Latter-Day Saints 


LUTHERANS : 
General Bodies, 


United Synod in the South......... an bee 

General Council 

Synodical Conference..... shee amet Gr peeRn 
Independent Synods. 

United Norwegian...... 

Joint Synod of Ohio................06. eae 


Hauge’s, Norwegian 

MERE .'S. bsciectis« bs Sp ehawn suideebnumeaee 
German of Iowa 

Norwegian Lutheran 


Michigan..... saees eM es pany ae es ‘ 


Danish in America...:.........+00- DELI EY 


145 
Independent Congregations .............. 200 





Total Lutherans............... 10,513 
Waldenstromians...............05 isiaals si 150 
MENNONITES : 
Mennonite 
Bruederhoef !.............ccceeeceeee Senet 


Old (Wisler) 
Bundes Conference.............ceceeeee 


Brethren in Christ !....... yeaa eae sietuie 


1,575,778 
20,000 . 





Total Mennonites.......,. . 56,318 





The Churches in?"1899 


. 


—NMinisters.— Churches. —C 


Denominations, 1898. 1899. 
METHODISTS : 


Methodist Episcopal.... cosececececes 16,669 16,634 
Union American Methodist Kpiscopal '... 63 
. African Methodist Episcopal.......... oe 
African Union Methodist ne. 
African Methodist Episcopal, Zion .. 
Methodist Protestant......... seprieaseks * 
Wesleyan Methodist meee 
. Methodist Episcopal, South............... 
Congregational Methodist ....... 
Congregational Methodist (Colored) 
New Congregational Methodist + 
Zion Union Apostolic} 
Colored Methodist Episcopal ' 
Primitive Methodist.......i....s.00. 0000+ 
Free Methodist.. 
Independent Methodist ae 
Evangelist Missionary * 








PRESBYTERIANS : 
1, Presbyterian in the United States of 

America (Northern)..............+. eee 

Cumberland Presbyterian, .............205 

Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored) 

Welsh Calvinistic}..... abel aaete es Koski 

United Presbyterian 

Presbyterian in the United States (South- 
ern)...... adhpnoh sche auwaws eee cewees be 

Associate Church of North America 

Associate Reformed Synod of the South... 

Réformed Presbyterian in the United 
States (Synod) 

Reformed Presbyterian in North America 
(General Synod)....... sek se Se psy ee 

Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted) 1.... 

Reformed Presbyterian in the United 
States and Canada + 


5,776,465 
14,382 


5,809,516 
14,521 





Total Presbyterian 
REFORMED : 
Reformed in America......... 
Reformed in the United States.... 


1,542,401 


110,713 
242,209 
17,265 





SALVATION ABMY.............:. Bia aa Sree ae Gi 
SCHWENKFELDIANS !...........000 esse Soi kepiala wel 
SocraL BRETHREN ! 

Society FOR ErHIcaL CULTURE ?...... Riera sna Oke 
SPIRITUALIS1S !........ 

THEOSOPHICAL Bocrery 1 


UniTED BRETHREN: 


COCO ee ee eeesereeeseseees 


INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS ..........20008- i 
- 











Grand Total............ss.cseeeceee 188,430 187,808 27,601,241 


1 No report. 2? Estimate. *% Figures refused. 


27,710,004 





STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


TABLE II.—GENERAL SUMMARY AND NET GAINS. 


‘ 


-—GENERAL SUMMARY 1899.——. —-———NET GAINS IN 1899. 

Per cent. 
, Denominations. Ministers. Churches. Members. Ministers. Churches.Members, of gain. - 
Adventists, 6 bodies Sing 


Brethren (Plymouth), 4 bodies 
Catholics, 3 bodies........ kikw ak ek iSip} 


Catholic, Apostolic 
Chinese.Temples 


Christian Catholics, Dowie.......... 
Christian Missionary Association... . 
Christian Scientists 


Church of God (Winnebrennarian) .. 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth). 
Church of the New Jerusalem 
Communistic Societies, 6 bodies 
Congregationalists 

Disciples of Christ 


Evangelical, 2 bodies............+0+. 
Friends, 4 bodies 

Friends of the Temple 

German Evangelical Protestant. 
German Evangelical Synod 

Greek Church, 2 bodies 


Latter-Day Saints, 2 bodies 

Lutherans, 20 bodies, 1,575,778 

Waldenstromians y 
57,948 

5,809,516 
"14,521 

Presbyterians, 12 bodies 1,560,847 

Reformed, 3 bodies 

Salvation Army. 

Schwenkfeldians............... So a 


Society for Ethical Culture 
Spiritualists... . 

Theosophical Society. 

United Brethren, 2 bodies 
Unitarians . .........cccccsccccccees 
Universalists +...........cseeeeeeee- 
Volunteers +...... Sabhbsheeleetesnane 
Independent Congregations 





Total in the United States.... 187,803 27,710,004 
* Decrease. +See article. 





LITERATURE. 


A Life of Thackeray.* 


At last we have a good and full biography 
of Thackeray. Mr. Melville has done his 
work with marked ability. We read it in 
full confidence, as much, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the leisurely air which somehow 
pervades it as on acount of the admirable ar- 
rangement.of its materials. Thackeray was 
an odd man, so odd that he stands among 
great writers as a play of nature. He fell 
into autobiography whenever he talked or 
wrote. His personality insisted upon most 
accentuated expression. Mr. Melville made 
note of this, and has used it as the basis of 
his plan of work in writing this memoir. 
Thackeray the man and Thackeray the nov- 
elist were identical; to find out one was to 
know the other. Mr. Melville pursued his 
materials with patience, wisely sifting them 
out of Thackeray’s works, letters and auto- 
biographical sketches, as well as from many 
and scattered accounts of him in the lives and 
writings of his contemporaries, including the 
several good short memoirs already pub- 
lished. 

It seems to have been Thackeray’s desire 
that no biography of him should be given 
the public. It would, however, be a great 
loss to the world if such a prohibition could 
be enforced in every case where a great man 
in a moment of discouragement should for- 
bid the world the stimulus and lift of his 
example. In Thackeray’s case the loss would 
have been small in comparison with that 
following a suppression of light from any 
one of many far less important lives. For it 
can hardly be said that Thackeray was, in 
the full sense, a great man. He wrote two 
or three incomparable novels; he was a mas- 
ternotto be challenged within the limitations 
of his not very wide field; and of these lim- 
itations he was not himself very clearly 
aware. All his life he fancied himself a 
great draughtsman—an artist with the pen- 


*Tue Lire or WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By 
Lewis Melville. With Portraits and Illustrations. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S, Stone & Company. II Vols. $7.50. 





cil. Most children would readily see that he 
was not. Yet even in his wooden carica- 
tures a strange glimmer of his rare genius 
betrayed itself. Something of this same 
mixture of puerility and virility of the best 
sort often appears in his writings. Power- 
ful characterization and most magnetic style 


‘are set over against. spaces of well nigh 


meaningless vapidity. We frequently, after 


‘following a long passage of exquisitely per- 


fect art, come upon paragraphs which make 
us pause and wonder how Thackeray can 
be so childish, not to say silly. In reading 
this life we find the same extremes, the same 
sudden lifts and drops. There is, indeed, 
very little in Thackeray’s life to suggest the 
stedfast vision, the rare dignity, the large, 
imperious countenance of the master man. 
He somehow seems too much a jester. 

What we find here is a man rather given 
to levities and tricks of pleasantry by which 
he rendered himself delightful, especially to 
a certain large and fully sophisticated cir- 
cle. He thought in burlesque; he talked 
with a view to a smile, a titter, a chuckle, a 
guffaw; he wrote to caricature—not always, 
of course, but so frequently. and generally 
that the impression left by his life and works 
seems lacking in high seriousness. Not 
another great writer, not even Dumas, has 
left in his pages so much that smacks of the 
dining-table, the meat-platter, the wine-tray, 
the teapot. He seems to have been always 
eating or just going to eat. In his letters 
and essays and sketches, in the teeming 
anecdotes about him and in this memoir 
there is a constant clatter of dishes and an 
endless suggestion of soup, roast, potatoes 
and gravy! In the midst of a banqueting 
company sits the colossal Thackeray mak- 
ing humorous remarks. 

But how could Thackeray have been truly 
Thackeray without. the very atmosphere, the 
very mist of levity, in which his big frame 
was enveloped ? He was not so light; the 


weight and bulk of his creations testify to 


an avoirdupois of genius, so to call it, quite 
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equal to that which any novelist of his 
time has shown. Thackeray had quality, 
distinction, style, the gift of personal ex- 
pression, the something that sets a man and 
his work in a choice place where everybody 
goes to look. He knew what he wrote about; 
he lived what he depicted; he felt what he 
described. In reading his life we but con- 
firm what his books had suggested about 
him. To him social life was the only life. 
Out of his social experiences he drew the 
riches of his creations, and his creations are 
life itself, as this biégraphy amply shows. 

We have no space in which to notice Mr. 
Melville’s admirable work. Doubtless it will 
long remain, what is now seems to be, the 
best and fullest life of Englan@’s greatest 
novelist since Scott. To the text with its 
leisurely flow and plenitude of details are 
added portraits, illustrations, many repro- 
ductions .of Thackeray’s drawings and a 
thoroughly good bibliography. It is not a 
mere record of Thackeray’s life; for along 
with the story runs the account of the great 
novelist’s friendships and friends. This 
opens vistas into the most attractive places 
of English literary life of the present cen- 
tury and brings before us nearly all the great 
figures since Scott and Wordsworth. It is 
a book for every choice library. 





PaoroO AND FRANCESCA. A TRAGEDY IN 
Four Acts. By Stephen Phillips. (New York: 
John Lane. $1.25.) We like Mr. Phillips bet- 
ter as a poet than as a playwright. Doubtless 
‘this drama can be acted with effect; but its 
success will owe more to the actor than to 
the author. The direct and unhindered vision 
of the master dramatist does not show itself 
here. Francesca’s first speech is a breach of 
both art and life. 

“ My lord,” she says, “my father gave me to 
you: I 

Am innocent as yet of this great life; 

My only care to attend the holy bell, 

To sing and to embroider curiously.” 

A young and childishly innocent girl fresh 
from the convent and quite ignorant of “ this 
great life”? cannot be imagined making that 
prudent and proper speech under the condi- 
tions of a sudden call to wed a great tyrant 
and warrior. And all the way along the 
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story’s run we find the same forging pace 
which makes a clacking of impossibilities. 
The plot is threadbare, of course, being the 
old one of the elder brother sending the ~ 
younger to bring home the elder’s bride- 
elect; and, after the marriage, a criminal 
love between the youthful ones developing, 
leads to a tragical end. Still the play is a 
powerful one, and Mr. Phillips maintains in 
it his wonderful pitch of style, which was so 
striking in his earlier poems. ‘There are pas- 
sages of thrilling force and beauty scattered 
through the pages, and there are many su- 
perb thrusts of dramatic action. As a whole, 
however, the play does not assume the place 
due to great tragedy. It is intense; there is 
a fine reserve; the story satisfies its own 
conditions; but its lines are narrow, not to 
say cramped; and from the first we see the 
end; not the slightest burst of surprise aids 
the effect, which somehow barely evades 
tameness. There are surprises, and notably 
fine ones, in the literary development of the 
story. Here Mr. Phillips gives us a full 
measure of delight. His diction time and 
again rises to the highest level of splendid © 
vigor. Genius that is masterly asserts itself 
on every page; but it is not Shakespearean. 
As we said at the beginning, Mr. Phillips is 
a marvelous poet, whose beautiful power, 
while dramatic enough, is not just the power 
of the great playwright. He is a story teller 
whose style hangs an iris of distinction above 
his lines. 


In CONNECTION WITH THE DE WILLOUGHBY 
Cram. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Mrs. 
Burnett is a master of that sort of melodrama 
which falls just short of high tragedy; her 
command of human passion and a strong side 
of universal human character being sufficient 
to hold her readers, even when they are 
aware that art has been strained to satisfy 
conditions extremely unpleasant and by no 
means necessary to an understanding of 
life’s best meaning. In some respects this is 
one of Mrs. Burnett’s strongest novels; it 
gives a fine picture of Southern life before, 
during and after the war. Great dramatic 
art, as we would distinguish it from the 
novelist’s art, shows in almost every line of 
the story. We are aware of the stage cloge 











at hand, and feel the author’s purpose lead- 
ing toward the footlights. Some of the char- 
acters are powerfully presented; yet they 
seem more like actors than like original peo- 
ple. There seems to us noexcuse whateverfor 
making the heroine of this story an illegiti- 
mate child. It is a disclosure 0. most un- 
pleasant influence, a nauseating cup for the 
reader, left for the very end of the book, and 
it reads like a concession to a degenerate 
taste. The story could have been just as 
strong, far purer, and with a better after- 
taste had the episode of illicit love and be- 
trayal been left entirely out. It is true that 
Mrs. Burnett handles the subject with fine 
delicacy; she does not indulge in any false 
sentiment one way or the other; but we see 
no genuine artistic purpose served by the im- 
moral relations depicted which could not 
have been even better fulfilled had the hero- 
ine come of honest wedlock. The same dram- 
atic end could have been reached without 
leaving at last a feeling that all the best 
blood of a fine creation had a taint of in- 
eradicable disgrace. Excuse it as we may, 
this thing of rooting life far back in a soil 
of shame is neither wholesome nor satisfy- 
ing, and it suggests an unhealthy imagina- 
tion. Moreover, the moral of the story, if it 
has any, is that a child of illegitimate love 
is better than a child of marriage without 
love. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. By Booth 
Tarkington. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. $1.50.) We understand that Mr. 
Tarkington is a young man, and that this is 
his first book. As a young man’s first book 
it has many pleasing points of promise, if 
the alliteration is not offensive, and notwith- 
standing frequent crudities, the dramatic 
composition of the story shows considerable 
cleverness. The style is redundant to a de- 
gree, and the author seems to affect uncom- 
mon words and phraseology. He gets his 
botany mixed by growing green wheat, low 
corn, blooming dog-fennel and purple iron 
weeds all at once.: He tells of a distance 
that “sped malignantly,” and of the heroine 
humming a song of “an ineffably gentle, 
slow movement;” he describes, when he 
comes to ornithology, flocks of blackbirds in 
June, and we could easily fill a column with 
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similar slips and inaccuracies evidently ‘due 
to carelessness or lack of knowledge. The 
hero is a newspaper editor in a small Indiana 
town; but Mr. Tarkington’s description of 
him does not disclose any good reason for 
believing that he knows anything whatever 
about country newspaper work. Indeed the 
chief’ weakness of the story lies in the au- 
thor’s inability to impress his people and 
facts with the authentic influence. His 
characters, scenes, incidents, landscapes are 
interesting, but they do not seem ,quite im- 
bued with real life. There is almost noth- 
ing of the genuine Indiana in the book. It is 
all romance out of the whole cloth. Having 
said this much regarding the crudities of A 
Gentleman From Indiana, we hasten to add 
that it is brim full of a certain boyish en- 
thusiasm which is delightful. Tne pages 
have a fine flavor of youth. We can feel 
that Mr. Tarkington came to his task with all 
the novelty of literary fascination upon him. 
He plunged into the writing of his story as 
a boy into a summer stream. What if he 
couldn’t swim; he could welter and splash;# 
he could shout and paddle and feel all the 
joy of the water. The result is a charming 
story, bristling with fauits and saturated 
with absurdity, yet charming all the same 
—a story of Indiana life with scarcely a trace 
of Indiana life in it. Mr. Tarkington’s lov- 
ers are silly and sweet, as lovers mostly are; 
they do most unconventional things; the hero 
reforms politics in his district as if by magic; 
the heroine, in the hero’s absence, by the 
same magic, runs his newspaper and nomi- 
nates him for Congress. A settlement of 
“ White-caps ’—an actual colony of them— 
openly figures in the story, and we have some 
wonderful performances on their part, to the 
tune of “Old John Brown.” It is difficult 
not to give a wrong impression, however, in 
a short notice of this story. We think that: 
every reader qualified to judge will decide 
that it is a remarkable romance—remarkable 
for its crudity, its touch of genius, its curi- 
ous lack of taste here and -there, and its 
charming taste in other places, its platitudes, 
its brilliant passages, its hysterical. love 
scenes, its beautiful sketches of landscape, 
its atmosphere of high youthful enthusiasm, 
its eloquent exaggerations and its unbridled 
romantic movement, We have read it with 





just such pleasure as comes of hearing the 
noise of a distant base ball game of a dreamy 
June afternoon, when the roads are dusty 
and the wind is from the West. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE LATER PROPHETS. 
Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, and 
Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By Prof. 
Frank Knight Sanders and Prof. Charles Fos- 
ter Kent. (Square, 16mo, pp. 382. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) By the 
Later Prophets is meant those of the Exilic 
and Post-Exilic period. Who they are is 
learned from internal evidence. The critical 
date which separates them from the earlier 
prophets is 597 B. C., when Jerusalem was 
captured. The author gives an introductory 
study of each prophet, including of course 
the later Isaiah, and including also Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah and Malachi. One may be surprised 
that the latter part at least of Habbakkuk 
was not included. As one reads the para- 
phrase he is really startled by its modern- 
ness, and he is not quite sure that he is read- 
ing the Bible. We take a passage: 

“* Finite mortal,’ said a voice, ‘arise and 

hear my message to you.’ A power divine per- 
vaded my being; I arose in obedience to the 
divine summons, and received this commission: 
‘I am about to send you to disobedient Israel 
to declare my will,’ ” etc. 
This may be found more archaicized at the 
beginning of the second chapter of Ezekiel. 
There is certainly use for such a volume, 
just as it is an advantage to read the Bible 
in a foreign language in order to get a fresh 
idea of it. 

RELIGIO PICTORIS. 
man, 


By Helen Bigelow Merri- 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) Seven or eight essays upon the phi- 
losophy of art.as an expression of life. The 
author has thought out some interesting 
theories and her comments and discussions 
thereon open to us a bright and well 
equipped intelligence. Here and there we 
find a feminine turn upon logic and an occa- 
sional dash irfto a rosy mist of feminine sen- 
timent. For example: “We can think of 
truth only in terms of love, and love only in 
terms of truth.” But is this true? Let us 


take up something to prove or disprove it. 
Well, a rattlesnake’s fang is deadly—that is 
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the truth—but what have the “terms of 
love” to do with it Mrs. Merriman’s book, 
in the main, is stimulating, suggestive, 
provocative of discussion. The chapter on 
“ Recognition” is full of good things well 
said, and that on “ Individuality ” touches 
some high levels of thinking. 


BETTER-WORLD PHILOSOPHY. 
ical Synthesis. By J. Howard Moore. (Chi- 
cago: The Ward Waugh Company. 1899. 
$1.00.) The.philosophy of the better world 
here presented is altruism. The prevailing 
systems of education are fundamentally 
wrong in that they are based on the stimu- 
lation of egoism. They should be changed 
for a “ scientific stirpiculture in humanity.” 
The tendency is for the weak to exploit the 
strong, for the most astute and avaricious 
to monopolize the elements of production. 
The weak are made the means, and the 
strong are the ends. Inventions increase 
wealth, but they impoverish many laborers. 
Codperation, even, enables the powerful to 
plunder the helpless. How all this should be 
changed Mr. Moore explains in detail, and 
with much earnestness and sympathy , with 
the oppressed. His gospel is that of human 
equality; that those who have not should 
be helped by those who have. We may at 
least say that such an aim is philanthropic. 


A Sociolog- 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE, AND OTHER Es- 
says. By John Fiske. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) A book of good read- 
ing for thoughtful people is this bundle of 
essays on subjects scientific, biographic, po- 
litical and philosophical. Mr. Fiske always 
has very much of something to say before he 
asks a hearing and then he says it clearly 
and with charming turns of style. Few 
genuinely deep thinkers seem to possess the 
power of magnetic expression; but Mr. Fiske 
holds his readers. There are fourteen of 
these essays, all of them stimulating and en- 
tertaining, even when not wholly convinc- 
ing. The chapter on “ The Origin of Liberal 
Thought in America” and one on “ Forty 
Years of Bacon-Shakespeare Folly ” give us 
somehow a new side-flash from Mr. Fiske’s 
brilliant intelligence. 


Some SoutH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Mrs. Lionel Phillips. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, $2.50,) With thirty-six fyll- 








page illustrations and a text in which is 
given a strong running sketch of South Af- 
rican life, manners and experiences, written 
by one whose information came at first hand, 
this handsome book must be found interest- 
ing at this time. Mrs. Phillips’s husband 
was interested in affairs in the Transvaal 
and was there when the Jameson raid oc- 
curred. Her book attempts to outline the 
causes which brought about the fiasco, and 
to give an historical sketch of the troubles 
between QOutlanders and the Boers, which 
have culminated in the present bloody war. 
It is an interesting contribution to the ma- 
terials of future history. 


ROMANCES OF RoGuERY. An Episode in the 
History of the Novel. By Frank Wadleigh 
Chandler. Part I. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00.) This work is to be in 
two volumes, the first of -which, now before 
us, deals with the “ Picaresque Novel in 
Spain,” a subject of delightful interest to 
students of fiction. Mr. Chandler’s equip- 
ment for the task undertaken tells with ex- 
cellent effect in these beautifully printed 
pages. In the first place his style is engag- 
ing, so that we are lured along deeper and 
deeper into his subject, until before we fair- 
ly realize our achievement we emerge and 
find that we have gone through the whole 
rogue-land of Spanish story-telling. It is a 
distinct gift that Mr. Chandler has made to 
the history of literature. He has spared no 
pains to make his presentation of facts au- 
thoritative, and his critical discussion is in 
the best of temper, always holding fast to 
the substance of the matter in hand. The 
picaresque romances of Spain separate them- 
selves from the whole body of fiction and 
stand somewhat upon the same basis in the 
history of the novel as the roguery jingles 
of Francois ‘Villon occupy in the history of 
poetry. We have found Mr. Chandler’s 
treatment of the subject both attractive and 
informing; full enough for all practical pur- 
pose, scholarly without pedantic show of 
learning, accurate, yet not overloaded with 
details, and above all charmingly written. 
The book appears in the Columbia Univer- 
sity “ Studies in Literature’ series. It con- 
tains an excellent bibliography: 


THE WILL AND ITS WORLD. Pyschical and 
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Ethical. By Denton J. Snider. (St. Louis: 
Sigma Publishing Co. 1899.) Free-will is 
the “center and pivot” upon which this 
book turns, and it is true, as the author says, 
that every man born into the world has in 
some fashion to settle the free-will problem. 
Hvidently Mr. Snider has read and thought 
much on the subject, and he is thoroughly 
in earnest. Unfortunately the temper of 
his criticism is not the best, and he asks too 
much of a busy world if he expects his 
diffuse speculations and arguments to be 
attentively perused. So far'as our examina- 
tion extends, we fai! to find so much origi- 
nality in the views expressed as the author 
supposes them to contain; but we give him 
credit for sincere conviction and vigorous 
discussion. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By James Russell 
Lowell. Compiled by Joseph B. Gilder. With 
an Introduction by A. A. Adee. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) This is a 
little book of large interest. It is made up of 
letters written by Mr. Lowell while he was 
representing our Government at the court of 
Spain. Mr. Gilder has selected them with 
excellent judgment, and his preface, together 
with Mr. Adee’s introductory essay, will give 
the reader a perfect understanding of all that 
is necessary to a full appreciation of Lowell’s 
delightful pages. It is a book that will be 
greedily sought.after by collectors of Lowell 
literature, and indeed by all students of the 
great American’s works. ‘The information 
contained in these letters is, moreover, of 
great value in itself. The publishers have 
done their part well. The book is beautiful. 

History oF ANCIENT PuHiLosopHy. By W. 
Windelband. Authorized Translation by Her- 
bert Ernest Cushman. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1899. $2.00.) The merits 
of this work have been attested by its suc- 
cess in Germany, and we are indebted to 
Professor Cushman for making it accessible 
to English readers. His translation is idio- 
matic and clear, and to make it so must have 
cost him great labor. Of the work itself 
we can only say' that the manner in which 
Professor Windelband has contrived to im- 
press so much scholarship and so much wis- 
dom into the compass of 400 pages, without 
making a dry and unreadable book, is al- 








No better manual of 


together admirable. 


this size, so far as we are aware, is avail- 
able. 


THE RIsE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. By Willett°L. Har- 
din, Ph.D. (16mo, pp. 250. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.) Mr. Willett has a 
fine and fresh subject, full of interest. The 
liquefaction of air especially promises to 
have not a little industrial value and can be 
accomplished with remarkable cheapness, 
thanks to the study of Dewar and Tripler, 
following Olszewski. The author gives the 
history of these processes, the physical phi- 
losophy of it as related to the kinetic theory 
of gases and the mathematical formule em- 
ployed in developing the theory of the self- 
intensification method of refrigeration. The 
chapter on the effect of extremely low tem- 
peratures on animals and plants is of no lit- 
tle interest. 


OLIVER GoLpsmMiTH. A MeEmorr. By Austin 
Dobson. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.25.) Mr. Dobson would seem to be just 
the man to write a final biography of Oliver 
Goldsmith. We do not presume to say that 
he has done this; but the memoir before us 
is certainly most delightful reading. It is 
good literature and it is a model biography. 
Mr. Dobson’s fine critical ability is shown in 
many ways. His sympathy with Goldsmith 
does not disarm his judgment, and while ap- 
preciation could not safely go further, there 
is no lack of discriminating analysis of Gold- 
smith’s singularly contradictory and some- 
times almost inexplicable character. The 
book is short, but comprehensive, perfect in 
its arrangement, and has a portrait of Gold- 
smith for frontispiece. A good index rounds 
up a most admirable piece of work, which 
every good library must have. 


THE EXPEDITION TO THE PHILIPPINES. By 
F. D. Millet. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50.) Mr. F. D. Millet was one of the most 
efficient of the war correspondents sent out 
during our struggle with Spain. In this large 
and profusely illustrated book he gives a de- 
tailed and thoroughly readable account of the 
expedition to the Philippines. Without space 
to enter into a detailed notice, we must dis- 
miss the work with hearty recommendations. 
It is one of the books to which the future his- 
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torian will turn for both facts and atmos- 
phere. Graphic, brimming with picturesque 
incidents and loaded with just the details at- 
tractive to the average reader, it is a book 
that should be welcome to every library. 


THe TRAGEDY OF DreyFus. By G. W. 
Steevens. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) The portrait of Dreyfus, opposite the 
title-page, gives this book a bad beginning. 
It is a very disagreeable—a very repellant— 
picture. It is decidedly prejudicial in its in- 
fluence. Mr. Steevens’s book, however, is a 
thoroughly readable and comprehensive 
story of the whole Dreyfus affair from an 
eyewitness during the second trial. It be- 
gins with the beginning in 1894 and comes 
down step by step to the final condemmation 
of Dreyfus and his subsequent pardon. Never 
was there a more shameful thing than the 
martyrdom of both Dreyfus and justice in 
France. To read this book is to feel how 
short is the step from military honor of the 
highest stamp to unbridled infamy. 


THE ISLAND; OR, AN ADVENTURE OF A PER- 
SON OF Quatitry. By Richard Whiteing. (Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Sergel Co. $1.25.) A,mor- 
bidly imaginative genius plays through this 
story of Pitcairn Island. From the time the 
author’s ink gets well to running we are 
borne along on a hot flood of rhetoric to. the 
end. Mr. Whiteing displays a florid taste, 
which gives to his style an apearance of 
iridescent froth—a froth which not infre- 
quently seems tossed from the wild lips of 
anarchy. We have here a good deal of rav- 
ing at the rich, with the usual charge that 
to get rich you must necessarily first be dis- 
honest. Asa story, The Island is well enough 
of its sort, but as a story “ with a purpose,” 
it is a mere piece of teeth-gnashing and 
scowling. 


Nanoy Hanks. The Story of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Mother. By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. 
(New York: Doubleday & McClure. 50 
cents.) In this neat little volume Mrs. Hitch- 
cock clears up the record of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s ancestry, and sets at rest the ques- 
tion of his parents’ marriage by producing 
the certificate of the minister who performed 
the ceremony. It is a book which will be 
greedily snapped up by all collectors of Lin- 
coln literattre. 











ue Hiauest ANDES. By E. A. Fitz Gerald. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00 
net). A most interesting account of the first 
ascent of Aconcagua and Tupungato in Ar- 
gentina, and the exploration of the surround- 
ing valleys is given in this magnificent vol- 
ume. Mr. Fitz Gerald’s description is sup- 
plemented by chapters from Stuart Vines 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor Bonney, and 
others. The feat of ascending Aconcagua 
was a surprise to mountain climbers every- 
where, as the peak had long been considered 
inaccessible, and Mr. Fitz Gerald’s story 
reads like romance, so daringly picturesque 
were the adventures of himself and his com- 
panions while struggling with the wild and 
apparently unsurmountable obstacles of 
those awful hights. Many illustrations and 
maps aid the text, and there are brief notes 
upon the geology, botany and fauna of the 
regions described. The book has a good in- 
dex, and is altogether a most valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of mountain explora- 
tion. 

THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN. By Sydney 
George Fisher. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00.) Mr. Fisher has here 
done for Penn what his “The True Benja- 
min Franklin” did for the great philosopher 
and diplomat. Possibly such books are 
worth making. We doubt it, however. Not 
that Mr. Fisher has failed in his aim; for he 
has not; he has succeeded; but his success 
does not add anything to a valuable knowl- 
edge of William Penn, while in some re- 
gards it seems to cheapen or make coarse 
and common certain aspects of Penn’s charz- 
acter. As a book—as a piece of biographical! 
composition—Mr. Fisher’s work is admi- 
rable, and the publishers have given it a 
dress worthy of its craftsmanship. Good 
paper, clear print, excellent illustrations and 
a full index round out a most attractive 
book. 

KatTE Fretp. A Record. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) 
The record of a brilliant woman’s life is here 
presented with adequate completeness. Kate 
Field made her way through the intricacies 
of a varied and striking career with a dash 
and a sparkle; but she was much more than 
a mere shooting star; her light was not un- 
frequently a guide to those in darkness. Miss 
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Whiting has done a labor of. love, and done 
it with most notable success. The materials 
brought together and so admirably arranged 
in this beautiful book are of just the sort 
which reflect perfectly all the many lights 
of Kate Field’s genius and project the many 
striking traits of her character. Miss Field 
had a wonderful energy and her opportuni- 
ties for seeing life and gathering impres- 
sions were almost unlimited. Her experi- 
ences and activities crowd these pages with 
interesting accumulations. Letters to her 
from many distinguished people show how 
she captivated her acquaintances and how 
she held her friends in thrall. We thank 
Miss Whiting for giving us this record in 
which so much that is dear to all good 
Americans has been compressed with admi- 
rable taste. 

In GuostLty JAPAN. By Lafcadio Hearn, 
Lecturer on English Literature in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00.) Whatever Mr. Hearn writes about 
Japan and the Japanese is sure to be interest- 
ing. He is naturally in sympathy with Ori- 
ental moods and traits, and his imagination 
easily suits itself to them. In this book we 
have Mr. Hearn’s studies of Japanese ghost- 
lore. The stories are curiously engaging, 
quite different in both substance and quality 
from the supernatural tales to which we are 
accustomed. Along with these are given 
some specimens of Japanese poetry and a 
chapter of Buddhist proverbs. It:is a fas- 
cinating book of iis kind, the style in many 
places seeming fairly saturated and burdened 
with the color, the sentiment and the phil- 
osophy of the far Hast. 

PsYcHOLOGY AND Lire. By Hugo Niinster- 
berg. (New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 1899. $2.00.) This volume con- 
tains six essays reprinted from the Atlantic 
Monthly and other periodicals. They are 
not disconnected pieces, but were planned 
in the first as chapters of the present book. 
The general aim of the treatise is to show 
that psychology is not at all an expression 
of reality, but a complicated transformation 
of it, worked out for special logical pur- 
poses in the service of our life. The spe- 
cialty of the author is physiological psychol- 
ogy, but he connects this with philosophy in 
the spirited style of which he is master, and 
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his controversial passages are likely to be 
read with interest. The treatment of the 
Subject is broad enough to be generally 
interesting. ; 

MorE Pot-PouRRI FROM A SURREY GAR- 
DEN. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00.) We welcome 
this second poi-pourri from a Surrey garden. 
It is, to our mind, just as fragrant and en- 
joyable as the first, which we were so much 
pleased with a year or two ago. Mrs. Earle 
takes us through the round of the seasons, 
month by month, beginning with September 
and ending with August, gossiping most en- 
tertainingly about flowers, flower-growing, 
flower-gardens, cooking, poultry, birds, notes 
of travel, anything, everything. -Gentle hu- 
mor, a gift for small observations, a light 
and easy style, and unflagging industry in 
the way of setting down just the right things 
in a diary, give a genuine rose-bowl fra- 
grance to these pages. It is a thoroughly 
readable and enjoyable book. 

Historic TOWNS OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) A magnificent 
book, the second issue in the “American His- 
toric Towns” series which the Putnams are 
issuing. The introduction is by Albert 
Shaw, and the towns are sketched by va- 
rious well known writers who have done 
their work with evident enthusiasm. It is 
a book brim full of interest. Both text and 
illustrations distinguish it. We should think 
that every library would have a niche for 
it, and that as a gift book in the holiday sea- 
son it would be a favorite among thoughtful 
people. 

Stren City. By Beniamin Swift. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) A powerful 
love-story, not a little disagreeable in places, 
possessing all the subtle fascination which 
we found in ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” Mr. Swift has 
the art of describing things, and his charac- 
ters come out boldly against his shifting 
background. Siren City isa romance of Eng- 
lish and Italian life, with an artistic atmos- 
phere playing through it to good effect. The 
contrasts, which form a large part of the 
story’s fascination, are worked out vigorous- 
ly, not to say spectacularly, and in the end 
one feels that no ordinary genius has been 
playing some memorable tricks. 


not. 
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THE Corossus. A Srory oF To-pay. By 
Moriey Roberts. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) A story of Egypt and the 
Nile, with such a man as Cecil Rhodes for 
hero and a light, pushing, clever society 
woman for heroine. With distinction of style 
and great ease of movement the story flows 
along not very much to the reader’s gain or 
loss. It is a novel of moods and manners, 
mirroring in its pages a phase of current 
civilization and giving but glimpses of the 
tremendous forces which are shutting the 
gates of the century and making ready the 
fine explosion of a new era. The hero is stud- 
ied rather than presented bodily. 

MIRANDA OF THE Batcony. By A. H. W. 
Mason. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) In plot, style, rapidity of 
movement, variety of incident and the power 
to hold the reader’s nose to the page, this is 
a remarkable story. Not that we mean to 
set it up as a model; models are not always 
desirable; and moreover, when a tale forces 
one along it is good whether it is perfect or 
Miranda is a fresh character, strongly 
sketched and brilliantly set; the dramatic 
energy of the telling makes the story, fairly 
coruscate, and the contrasts of life, color, 
scenery, adventure are unusually effective. 

VANITY Farr. A Novel -Without a Hero. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) This is the ‘ Becky 
Sharp Edition” of Thackeray’s great novel, 
and a superb edition it is, being furnished 
with many fine illustrations of the comedy 
as produced by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
and her company of players. We can think 
of no classic in fiction which could better 
sustain this sort of dramatic illustration. 
Altogether a book to allure all kinds and 
conditions of purchasers. If vanity ever was 
fair it is here made fairest. 

JOHN OF BARNEVELDT; MARTYR AND TRAI- 
Tor. By Prof. Henry E. Dosker, Holland, 
Mich. Here is a collection of four reprints 
from the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
full of historical learning and brimming with 
interest. Professor Dosker attempts to cor- 
rect the erroneous views of historians, and 
especially of Motley, in regard to Barneveldt 
and to convict him of crime against the com- 
monwealth. He declares that Motley showed 
less than his usual faithfulness in the study 
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of documents in writing his “ John of Barne- 
veldt,” and that certain documents were not 
then within his reach. 


READING: How To Tracu It. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Company.) Teachers may read this little 
book with profit. It is a thoughtful essay on 
the subject of reading and how to make it 
serve the best end of education. The frontis- 
piece is from W. M. Hunt’s “ Girl Reading,” 
and the spirit of the author’s work may be 
somewhat above the comprehension of chil- 
dren, whom the book is really meant to 
reach, altho addressed to teachers. 


Trinity BELLs. By Amelia BE. Barr. (New 
York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50.) A most 
charming romance of old New York. Mrs. 
Barr is at her best in both narrative and 
style, and her hosts of readers, young and 
old, will not be disappointed when they com- 
pare Trinity Bells with her other delightful 
kindred story, “A Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 
It will more especially interest young girls, 
for whom it was evidently written. 

Saracinesca. By F. Marion COrawford. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. Two 
Vols. $5.00.) The novelists are coming to 
their own. An edition like this should make 
the author’s heart glad. The'two great vol- 
umes are sumptuous to a degree. Paper, 
print, binding, and Mr. Orson Lowell’s full 
page illustrations go together with an effect 
wholly satisfying to both eye and intellect. 
Mr. Crawford’s novel deserved this royal 
treatment and all his friends will thank him 
for an autograph copy! 

THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS AND 
THE WORLD’S PEACE. By Charles Waldstein. 
(New York: John Lane.) Many good things 
well said, and many facts strongly presented 
make,this little book quite worth reading by 
every American. The question of “ expan- 
sion” is treated largely and with the mate- 
rials of argument well in hand. The rela- 
tions of America and Great Britain with 
each other and with the world are most ably 
presented. 

MAIN TRAVELED Roaps. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) This is a new and handsome edition 
of Mr. Garland’s strong Western stories, with 
some additional sketches, 
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Literary Notes. 


ANTHONY Hope’s new novel is to be ‘called 
“Tristram of Blent,” and wul be of the “ Pris- 
oner of Zenda ’”’ type. 


...-D. ©. Heath & Co. have almost ready 
“ Publishing a Book: A Few Practical Hints 
to Authors,” by Charles Welsh. 


....-In collaboration with Mr. Alfred Hodder, 
“ Josiah Flynt” is preparing a volume of stories, 
to be called “Powers and Potentates of the 
Under World.” 


...-It is announced that “ David Harum” 
will soon be dramatized, and that William H. 
Crane is to take the leading part. The Messrs. 
Appleton report 400,250 copies of the book sold 
to December 18. 


....-Little, Brown & Co. will have ready im- 
mediately the first half of Sienkiewicz’s new his- 
torical romance, “The Knights of the Cross.” 
The concluding portion will appear as soon as 
the author has finished the work. 


....The biography of the late Dwight L. 
Moody is to be prepared by his elder son, Wil- 
liam R. Moody. It is requested that persons 
having correspondence or other items of interest 
will communicate with him at East Northfield, 
Mass. oj 


...-Early in January the firm of Doubleday 
& McClure will be succeeded by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., with oimces at 34 Union square. 
The business of the S. S. McClure Company will 
go on, only with the addition of a book publish- 
ing department. 


....I1t seems that new interest will be added 
to the semi-millenial celebration of the birth 
of Gutenberg at Mayence next June, for which 
such elaborate preparations are being made, by 
the discovery of what is really the oldest book 
printed. Hitherto the Psalter and the forty-two 
line Bible of Gutenberg had been accorded this 
honor, but the antiquarian concern of Rosenthal 
in Munich has come into possession of a Mis- 
sale Speciale, which leading German litterateurs 
claim, for typographical reasons, to be the first 
work printed, and which still more recently a 
French savant, E. Misset, a leading writer on 
liturgical subjects, claims was issued before the 
year 1450. The title of his brochure is “ Le 
premiere livre imprimé connu,” only that he goes 
beyond the Germans yet in maintaining that this 
can be demonstrated to have been not the work 
of Schaeffer, but of Gutenberg himself. Critics 
seem to be willing to recognize the claim of this 
new candidate, 
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TuE issue of THE INDEPENDENT for the 
present week, January 4th, will be sent to 
those subscribers whose subscriptions ex- 
pired with December, 1899, but no further 
numbers will be sent unless the subscrip- 
tions are duly renewed. 





The Last Year of the Century. 


THERE are thirty-one days in December; 
the last day is December 31st. There are a 
hundred years in the nineteenth century; 
the last of them is the year 1900. Last Mon- 
day ushered in the last year of the nine- 
teenth century, following the usual chronol- 
ogy, altho, in fact, we are already three years 
along in the twentieth century after the birth 
of our Lord. 

On other pages we give a résumé of the 
history of the past year; here we choose 
rather to look forward and anticipate how 
the present year shall gather up the broken 
threads and complete the unfinished work of 
the century. 

Forourown country we may anticipate that 
this year may see the fruits of our Spanish 
war fairly gathered in and the way made 
plain for the new era of national and inter- 
national development on which we are enter- 
ing. Cuba we shall deliver over, according 
to our solemn promise, to its own people, for 
them to do with it what they please. What 
they will please we will not forecast. One 
of these days they will wish to belong to the 
United States; that is as certain as the work- 
ing out of the laws of commerce and trade. 
It may come very soon, or it may come after 
a few years; but come it will, and come it 
should, and the sooner the better for Cuba, 
and probably for us. Such responsibilities 
will do us good. Combination, consolida- 
tion, is a law of political as well as of com- 
mercial life. We see, for the good of the 
world, larger and larger aggregations of peo- 
ples and territories, but no disseverments, 
not even in Austria or Scandinavia, and ours 


deserves to be one of the growing nations to 
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which outside peoples attach themselves. 
The opposition to it comes from shortsighted 
selfishness, which fears that the products of 
new possessions will reduce the profits on 
our protected products. They forget the 
immense advantage of absolute free trade 
within a nation’s borders. 

This year will, we trust, see a system of 
civil government established in Porto Rico 
by the authority of our Congress, with free 
trade with the United States. Then the next 
century will see a period of prosperity for 
the island inaugurated such as it has never 
experienced. We know that some officers 
desire to prolong military rule, but we trust 
Congress will show a more generous trust. 

This year will see peace restored in the 
Philippines, and a stable government organ- 
ized. Already the task is well initiated; and 
Congress can be trusted, we doubt not, to do 
what is right. But military government will 
doubtless continue through the year, which 
will not be too long to bring about the con- 
ditions of general peace. 

Hawaii will, during the year, see a Terri- 
torial government established, and may be- 
gin to be thinking of Statehood, for State- 
hood must be the goal for both Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. 

During this year the international Arbitra- 
tion Court will be organized. With what 
better auspices can the century end? 

But meanwhile we may hope and expect 
that the South African war will come to an 
end. There are but two possible conclusions 
there, one the incorporation of British South 
Africa into an enlarged South African Re- 
public, following a Boer victory, and the 
other the incorporation of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State with British South 
Africa. ‘The latter means more immediate 
freedom and prosperity, but either result is 
better than separation. It is the era of con- 
solidation, and we ought to desire the largest 
and best. The British Cape Colony is now a 
more genuine republic than the Transvaal 
Republic, tho called a colony. The vast Brit- 
ish possessions in Africa offer a better hope 
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for large consolidation than can center about 
the Boer territories, 

The year brings France the Exposition, and 
peace. We cannot believe that any storm 
will wreck the Republic. Already it has 
passed its critical period. So there is no 
special disturbing element among other Eu- 
ropean nations, and we may believe that 
they are preparing more for peace than for 
war. Africa is pretty much partitioned; 
China has a respite and a chance for a re- 
generation like Japan’s; tuere is possible 
danger ahead in Korea, Persia and Afghan- 
istan, which can be avoided by diplomatic 
agreements, but nothing there nor in the 
Turkish Empire need disturb this remaining 
fragment of the century. The era, rather, of 
development and consolidation and of spread- 
ing civilization seems to be before us, a fit- 
ting work for the next hundred years. 

In the arts.it looks as if this year might 
possibly prepare for one tremendous revolu- 
tion in commerce. We have conquered the 
land and the sea, and we have almost con- 
quered the air. As steam propulsion was the 
great creation of the first half of the century, 
and the common use of electricity that of the 
_ second, so the airship is likely to be the dis- 
tinction of the next century, and what it 
will mean no man can conceive. 

The steady progress of communal priv- 
ileges and municipal and State ownership 
of franchises will continue this year, but 
with no marked advance. Here, too, the next 
eentury has much to create for the public 
welfare. 

So, too, the Christian Church carries its 
work along by regular advance. Various de- 
nominations will do much to pay debts and 
to raise large funds, but all this is part of 
their regular. business. Unfortunately there 
is no present likelihood of any such speedy 
confederation of our Christian Churches as 
shall make it easier to co-ordinate their work 
or present the spectacle of visible unity: The 
progress of education, of culture, of religion, 
is not erratic, but regularly progressive, and 
what is done this year will only be a little 
more than was done last year, and a little 
less than will be done the year following. 

But let this year do all it may for liberty, 
equal rights, morality and religious faith; 
for art and science and commerce; for our 
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nation, and the nations of the world. It will 
prepare the way for a better century than 
the world has yet seen. 





Dr. Carroll’s Report on Porto 
Rico. 


WHEN Congress reassembles, after the holi- 
day recess, the Senate and House commit- 
tees on Porto Rico must set to work in 
earnest to provide for that island a suitable 
form of civil government. They will need 
to study the conditions very thoroughly, and 
the material, fortunately, is just at hand in 
the report of Dr. H. K. Carroll, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Commissioner to Porto Rico. 

The Commissioner has made a full, indeed, 
an exhaustive investigation of almost every- 
thing concerning Porto Rico and the Porto 
Ricans. We do not imagine that he went on 
his mission with any preconceived notions as 
to the subject he was to inquire into: if he 
had prejudices, he laid them aside, and was 
prepared to see things as they are and to re- 
port them as he found them. He spent more 
than a year in gathering materials and put- 


ting them into shape for the benefit of the 
President, Congress and the country. The 
result is an impartial, able and thorough re- 
port. And that is what is needed, above all 
things, when legislation, which will either 
make or mar the near future of the island, is 


about to be attempted. If the voices that 
demand a narrow and. restricted policy are 
heeded, we shall shut Porto Rico out of our 
market, and force her both to buy and sell 
under tariff conditions such as we have never 
imposed on territory or people under the 
United States flag. It would be better, if we 
are afraid that her productions will embar- 
rass our farmers, to turn her over to Eng- 
land, or some other country, which would be 
willing to take her tropical crops for the 
sake of selling to her its surplus manufac- 
tures. But the fear of Porto Rican sugar 
and tobacco is founded on misapprehension 
as to the effect of free commerce. The ben- 
efits we shall receive are greater than any 
conceivable disadvantages we might suffer. 
Dr. Carroll, in his report, discusses this ques- 
tion, and shows that Porto Rico cannot pros- 
per unless we deal with her generously; 
that free commerce with the United States 
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will give her prosperity; that prosperity will 
make her people large consumers of the prod- 
ucts of our mills and factories; that the 
poor who now go barefoot because of ex- 
treme poverty will then wear shoes; that dress 
fabrics will be in great demand, and that, in 
short, we shall by liberal dealing make for 
ourselves a new and excellent market. ‘The 
soil is rich, the climate is mild and healthful, 
the possibilities of productions such as we 
need are. almost limitless, and we ought to 
feel that we have enriched ourselves by this 
acquisition, and not that we have simply 
added to our burdens. 

The Commissioner’s report is divided into 
two parts. The first consists of the report 
proper, with the recommendations; the sec- 
ond, of an appendix, in which is given in con- 
venient form the material which Dr. Carroll 
gathered. This material occupies 500 or 600 
pages, and embraces all the subjects of the 
inquiry, the mere catalog of which would 
require no little space. Hearings were given, 
and proprietors and peasants, professional 
men and artisans, insular and municipal offi- 
cers, Spaniards and Porto Ricans, were ex- 
amined, and their answers reported steno- 
graphically. The reading of the testimony 
is like listening to the views and statements 
of the representative people of the island 
one’s self. The impression made upon the 
reader is that the Porto Ricans are a serious, 
peaceful, intelligent people, who are looking 
to the United States for wise and liberal 
measures. They are paying us the greatest 
compliment possible, and giving us the best 
of reasons for confidence in them, when they 
say, as all of them do say, without excep- 
tion, that they want our institutions in Porto 
Rico—our territorial system, with American 
methods; our free public schools, with im- 
proved text books and teaching; our newer 
agriculture, with Experiment stations; Amer- 
ican machinery and American railroads; 
such modifications of their codes and courts 
as will bring them into harmony with our 
constitution and system of justice; opportuni- 
ties such as our laboring men enjoy for their 
laboring men; honest and capable admin- 
istration, insular and municipal; Sunday 
rest, as in the United States; the English 
language to be taught to all their children; 
and free commerce between the ports of the 
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island and those of the United States. They 
are profoundly dissatisfied with their fright- 
ful record of illiteracy, and with the high 
percentage of illegitimacy shown in the birth 
returns. : 

They show how the Spanish system op- 
pressed and repressed the people; how hope- 
less was the lot of the laboring man; how 
initiative, as they call it, was made impos- 
sible; how discrimination of the Govern- 
ment. was always in favor of the Spanish 
merchant, banker or proprietor, and always 
against the native; how the tariff was made 
for the interests of the merchants and pro- 
ducers of the Peninsula, and never for the 
protection of the commerce or industries of 
the island; how the currency was so manip- 
ulated as to help Spain and hurt the 
island; how the taxes were levied so as 
to fall heavily on some and lightly on others; 
how personal interests were allowed to viti- 
ate justice and corrupt official administra- 
tion. All these things are brought out in the 
appendix to Dr. Carroll’s report, together 
with a vast amount of information in memo- 
rials and petitions, in official statements, in 
detailed statistics of the Census of 1897, of 
births, deaths and marriages, of commerce, 
crops, etc. 

It is evident that the Commissioner’s pur- 
pose was to give to Congress the basis for 
every statement made in his report and the 
reason for every recommendation. The ex- 
traordinary care with which he has done his 
work will, we trust, be appreciated by Con- 
gress, which could not do better than to give 
it a thorough study. Members of the Govern- 
ment have lamented the scarcity of mate- 
rials for a complete understanding of the 
Porto Rican problem. They have them now 
in the Report under consideration. 

The critical part of the Report is that in 
which the delicate question of Church prop- 
erty is discussed, the capacity of the people 
for a measure of self-government is argued 


_ and recommendations are made for the guid- 


ance of Congress. The Commissioner has 
already made known to our readers the 
points of the Church property question. He 
states them with perfect impartiality. He 
shows that the churches were built, often 
with insular or municipal funds, sometimes 
with money from private sources, but always 
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for the ti8e of the Gatholic Church; that 
they were always consecrated to Catholic 
worship, but were never registered, because 
the law forbade it. Now they are claimed 
both by the Church and the municipality—by 
the latter because municipal funds went into 
their construction; by the former because 
they were intended for the Church and 
would have been registered, if the law had 
permitted. The Commissioner holds, as we 
do, that equity is on the side of the Church; 
but that as the municipalities ‘have claims of 
an apparently legal character, the question is 
one for a court or a commission. 

The Commissioner believes that but little 
if any risk will be involved in giving the is- 
land the territorial form of government. He 
bases this belief on the character of the peo- 
ple. They never gave Spain any trouble; 
they are not turbulent, nor given to the 
more serious crimes; they are industrious, 
law-abiding, temperate, frugal; love their 
children; are generally honest, though 
shrewd in business; and aspire to better 
things than Spain permitted. While their 
illiteracy is great, they are intelligent. He 
says they will make mistakes if responsibil- 
ity is placed on them, but they will thus find 
out how to avoid them. He adds: 


“They will learn the art of governing in the 
only possible way—by having its responsibili- 
ties laid upon them—and they will fit them- 
selves for the discharge of their obligations by 
establishing at once a system of free schools that 
will give every boy and girl a chance to remove 
the reproach of illiteracy. The father who 
wishes his son to learn to swim does not row 
him all day upon the lake, but puts him into 
the water and the child’s fear of drowning will 
stimulate to those exercises which lead to the 
art of swimming. Let Porto Rico have local 
self-government after the pattern of our terri- 
tories and she will gain by her blunders, just as 
cities and States. in our own glorious Republic 
are constantly learning.” 


The Commissioner does not think it wise to 
interfere with the customs and habits of 
the people in a harsh and wholesale way, but 
to trust to good example and education to 
bring about gradually such changes as are 
desirable. He would give suffrage to all 
men of twenty-one years of age, as under 
the Spanish autonomistic system. At this 


point he does not agree with Secretary Root, 
who proposes that the suffrage be limited by 
educational and ‘property qualifications. 
Neither does he agree with the Secretary in 
thinking that a temporary government should 
be set up, on the*plan of the early govern- 
ment of the territory of Louisiana. He be- 
lieves the full territorial system gives suffi- 
cient safeguards to Federal interests, and 
that we can safely trust the people as far as 
Spain trusted them, and ought not to deal 
less liberally with them than their late 
oppressor. 

We are quite sure that Congress would not 
go far astray if it modeled its legislation . 
upon the lines laid down in this Report. The 
danger is that extreme prudence may con- 
trol where confidence is justified and re- 
quired. lt should be constantly kept in mind 
that we are not dealing with Caribs in Porto 
Rico; they long since disappeared before 
the valiant Spanish conqueror; but with 
polite, peaceful, intelligent and capable 
natives, using Spanish customs and language, 
but having their own thoughts and aspira- 
tions. 





The Churches in 1899. 


ARE the American churches losing ground? 
Every little while we hear complaints of the 
decline of faith and the gradual oyerwhelm- 
ing of the church by the world. Statistics do 
not tell the whole story, but their contribu- 


tion to the discussion is interesting. In 
1890, the census gave as the total population 
of the country 62,622,250, a gain during the 
decade of about 12,000,000. Any figures for 
the present year must be estimates, but they 
are not supposed generally to go over 70,- 
000,000, a gain of 8,000,000, or about thir- 
teen per cent. The census of 1900 gave as 
the total of church membership 20,612,806. 
The tables printed in this issue, and which 
certainly are within the truth, show 27,710,- 
004, a gain of over 7,000,000, or about thirty- 
four per cent. Even should there prove to be 
as great a gain in population in this decade 
as in the last, it would not exceed twenty 
per cent., and still the churches would be 
fourteen per cent. ahead. So far as figures 
of population are concerned, the record is 
one of steady, even rapid, advance. 
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There is another class of figures, unfor- 
tunately very incomplete, which tell an even 
brighter story, the figures of beneyolences. 
Judged by the amount given not merely for 
church expenses, missions—home, city and 
foreign, but for the support of charities of 
various kinds, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the expression of the Christian 
feeling which manifests itself in deeds of 
kindness to the unfortunate. So far as 
works are any proof, and the Apostle James 
is good authority, not yet having been dis- 
credited by the higher criticism, faith is 
very much alive. The articles which we 
print this week from representative men in 
the different denominations give a very uni- 
form testimony as to the energy with which 
their branches of the Church are taking up 
the needs along the lines of practical Chris- 
tian work. Missionary societies have been 
relieved of debt; wider plans for church 
activity have been adopted; there is an in- 
creasing demand. for Christian literature; 
educational institutions under the direct in- 
fluence or control of the religious bodies are 
receiving more of attention and _ support, 
while others, distinctively secular, are feel- 
ing the pressure of Christian influence; wit- 
ness the Bible schools established by the 
Disciples of Christ in connection with a 
number of State Universities. With an in- 
crease of startling amount in the number of 
calls upon the gifts of Christian men, there 
has been certainly a parallel increase in the 
readiness with which iuese calls have been 
met. 

With this enlargement of activities there 
has_ been manifest also a truer fellowship 
and an unwillingness to let minor difficulties 
hamper co-operative action. Unfortunately 
denominational lines are still so sharply 
drawn that there are seven organizations at 
work in Porto Rico, six in Cuba and five in 
the Philippines, while divisive efforts con- 
tinue to distract older mission fields, both at 
home and abroad. These are, however, at- 
tracting more of comment, usually unfavor- 
able, from men in hearty sympathy with 
their general purpose, if not with their par- 
ticular methods, and public criticism is hay- 
ing effect. The various interdenominational 
organizations, as the Federation of the 
Churches in New York City, the Conference 
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of Foreign Mission Boards, ete., are illus- 
trating methods of practical co-operation 
with a success, even if imperfect, which is 
attracting much notice. An element in this 
movement of interest is the growing prom- 
inence of laymen, professional and business 
men, who give a considerable part of their 
time and thought, as well as money, to 
church enterprises. The movement for an 
increase in the lay membership of the Metho- 
dist General Conference, the. positive influ- 
ence of the lay element in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the election of a layman as 
President of the American Board, are all in- 
dications of a purpose to utilize for church 
work every possible means to make that 
work more effective at less cost. 

Does all this indicate a secularization of 
the Church? Are men becoming so absorbed 
with work that they have no time or inclina- 
tion for faith? In the perfection of organi- 
zation, is there danger of loss of spiritual 
life? The answer to these questions appears, 
too, in the articles referred to, and while a 
danger in this direction is recognized, there 
seems to be no good ground for belief that it 
is serious. On the contrary, there are many 
indications of a deeper spiritual life. This 
has been noticeable in the devotional char- 
acter of exercises in the great ecclesiastical 
gatherings of the year, in the influence of 
such men as Mr. Moody has gathered around 
him at Northfield, confined, however, not to 
those audiences, but extended all over the 
country. It has had its share in the allaying 


.of ecclesiastical and theological bitterness. 


‘““We be brethren.” Men prefer to work to- 
gether rather than cast each other out, even 
tho they cannot always agree, taking in this 
respect a lesson from that prince of Christian 
workers and most devout man who has just 
left us for another service. What all need 
is even more of Mr. Moody’s wide charity. 
As the year before, so this year has not 
been one of startling incident. American 
Christians have been untouched by the strife 
that has agitated the Church of England, 
and have looked with surprise on the recru- 
descence of medievalism manifest in the bit- 
ter anti-Semitism of the Roman Catholics of 
France and Austria, who need, even if they 
dislike it, some of the “ Americanism ” which 
has made so much of a stir in the Vatican. 












They have had their discussions, but for the 
most part have conducted them in good tem- 
per, and with a purpose to secure the best 
results for all, willing to waive something 
of personal advantage if but the Kingdom of 
God can be advanced. It has been a good 
year. 





One of the Learned Societies. 

WE could fill this issue witn valuable re- 
ports of the meetings of the learned socie- 
ties, scientific, philological archeological, 
humanistic and historical, that have been 
held the past week im various cities. We se- 
lect one as an example of many. 

One of these intellectual events of the 
holiday season is the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, which met 
this year in Boston and Cambridge. Per- 
haps no department of learning in the coun- 
try is so well organized as History. From 
hundreds of local historical societies, from 
the lecture rooms of colleges and the class 
rooms, from the workshop of historiog- 
raphers, came three -hundred members to 
attend this memorable meeting. Except for 
the absence of the founder and Secretary of 
the Association, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
whose health compelled him to be out of the 
country, all the conditions for the meeting 
were favorable. Brisk and sunny. weather, 
an unexampled attendance from the tap 
of the gavel at the first meeting to the ad- 
journment of. the dinner which closed the 
proceedings of the third day, the presence 
of many distinguished scholars . and _his- 
torians, the most abundant hospitality from 
day to day, the co-operation of fourteen col- 
leges, the welcome of eighty-six Massachu- 
setts historical societies, the carefully 
planned arrangements for visiting the his- 
torical sites of Boston and the vicinity, the 
literal opening of the doors of Harvard Uni- 
versity, even to the students’ rooms in the 
college and private dormitories, all things 
were favorable for the intellectual and social 
success of the meeting. The plan of the pro- 
gram was to furnish at each session a gen- 
eral topic about which the papers and dis- 
cussions of that session might be grouped, 
and to make the exercises brief and pointed. 
The main topics were Colonization, Church 
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History, Fields of Historical Study, Euro- 
pean History, and Foreign Relations. Per- 
haps the most interesting session was that 
at Sanders Theatre on Friday, when there 
was a very spirited discussion on the outlook 
for the future foreign relations of the United 
States. President Rhodes’s address was a 
masterly discussion of what makes a great 
historian, a topic which his own literary 
labors silently illustrate. At the luncheon 
given by the Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity, President Bliot presided with famil- 
iar grace and spirit. In addition to the pre- 
vious historieal activities of the Association, 
such as the Manuscripts Commission, the 
Colonial Commission, the Bibliographical 
Committee, the Justin Winsor Prize, and 
The American Historical Review, the Council 
announced the creation of a new Public Ar- 
chives Commission which is likely to have 
a large influence throughout the country. 

The Association re-elected its experienced 
and much appreciated Secretary, Prof. Her- 
bert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Edward Eggleston was made 
President for the next annual meeting, 
which is to be held in Detroit. 

Thus closed the most brilliant meeting in 


‘the experience of the Association. 





For the New Apportionment, 


THE Republican National Committee at its 
recent meeting should have received and 
considered Mr. Payne’s resolution concern- 
ing the number of delegates from Southern 
States. In his desire for a reduction of the 
number from States in which negro voters 
have been disfranchised by Constitutional 
provisions and statutes, Mr. Payne undoubt- 
edly represents a strong and growing senti- 
ment in the Republican party. A State in 
which that party has no existence outside of 
a few Federal offices, or in which it has only 
a few hundred votes which can be cast law- 
fully, ought not to have, in a convention 
that selects the party’s candidates and 
marks out its policy, as much voting strength 
as another State having the same number of 
Congressional districts, in each of which 
from 15,000 to 20,000 Republican votes are 
cast, against an active and intelligent opposi- 
tion. There bas never been a more favorable 
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time for putting representation in the con- 
vention on a just basis, for in this year’s con- 
i vention at Philadelphia there will be no con- 
test over a nomination for the Presidency. 
We regret that Mr. Payne was induced to 
withhold his resolution from the committee, 
and we hope the question will be taken up 
by the convention. 

Congress should obtain, by means of the 
approaching census enumeration, all the 
facts in relation to the disfranchisement of 
colored voters in certain Southern States, in 
order that in the next apportionment the 
number of representatives allotted to those 
States shall be in accord with the provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The bill which Mr. Crumpacker of 
Indiana first introduced in the Fifty-fifth 
Congress has now been referred to the Cen- 
sus Committee, of which he is a member, 
and by which it will be favorably reported. 
It provides for the collection by census offi- 
cers of all the facts that are required as a 
basis for legislation to enforce that amend- 
ment, and it should be passed without de- 
lay. The basis of representation is the entire 
population, the proportion of men of voting 
age showing no large variation in a major- 
ity of the States. It is obviously unjust that 
of two States of equal population the one 
which disfranchises half its men of voting 
age should have as many seats in the House 
as the other, in which all men of voting age 
may cast ballots and have them counted. 
But such a comparison can be made with 
respect to several Southern States. 

The effect of Constitutional or statutory 
disfranchisement is seen in the election re- 
turns for Mississippi, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina. At the Congressional elections of 
1898, in only two of the twenty districts of 
those States did the total vote exceed 6,000. 
The average for the seven districts of Mis- 
sissippi was only 3,948; for the seven of 
South Carolina it was only 4,539, and for the 
twenty it fell below 4,700. In all the seven 
districts of Mississippi the total vote was less 
than 28,000. This was exceeded by the vote 
of the average single district in Iowa, Ohio, 
and other Northern States, which was in the 
neighborhood of 38,000. The truth is that a 
large part of the vote in those Southern 
States has been suppressed by law, and that 
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those who suppressed it are now wrongfully 
holding the full share of representation in 
Congress which was allotted upon conditions 
which no longer exist. The power thus 
based in part upon rights denied to thou- 
sands of citizens is also exercjsed in the elec- 
toral college. The Fourteenth Amendment 
says that the representation shall be reduced 
in States where the right to vote is denied 
to male citizens of voting age, “or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in re- 
bellion or other crime.” In the apportionment 
which is to be based on the new census this 
amendment should be enforced wherever 
there has, been any denial or abridgement, 
whether in the North or in the South. 





Rosekrts is shown by uncontradicted testi- 
mony before the committee of inquiry in 
Washington to have been up t@¢ a very receut 
date « persistent and defiant violator of the 
laws concerning polygamy. The truth of 
this testimony has virtually been admitted 
by himself; for he has asked the committee 
to give him the protection of the statute of 
limitations, and has submitted, as counsel for 
himself, a technical objection to the ‘testi- 
mony on the ground that the committee has 
no authority to inquire concerning his life 
before March 4, 1899, the beginning of his 
term as a member of the present Congress. 
These pleas are his only answer to the tes- 
timony, which shows conclusively that in 
1897 his second family was enlarged by the 
addition of two children, and that his mar- 
riage to his third wife was repeatedly and 
commonly acknowledged in the same year. 
This second wife is the one for living with 
whom in the polygamous relation, as he ad- 
mitted in his plea of guilty, he was punished 
in 1888. It is plain enough, therefore, that 
Roberts is not a Mormon polygamist who has 
sought to obey the law and keep the pledges 
of the Mormon people by ceasing to live with 
both of the wives whom he had when the 
law was enacted, while continuing to sup- 
port them and keep them from want. He is 
the other kind of Mormon polygamist who, 
having had two families in 1889, has not only 
continued to live with the two wives ever 
since, with open contempt for the law and 
the proclamations, but has even within two 
or three years taken a third wife, thus vio- 












lating the law again. It is not surprising 
that he tries to escape punishment by getting 
behind the statute of limitations. When the 
House has disposed of his case, he should be 
prosecuted under the laws which make poly- 
gamy a penitentiary offense. 





THE Jim Crow law just passed by the 
Georgia Legislature was passed by a trick. 
No one knew of it or had a chance to 
protest against it. It was introduced more 
than a year ago and passed the lower House, 
and was read twice in the State Senate, but 
was not passed. A year later, when the bill 
seemed dead, it was called up in the Senate 
for the third reading, at midnight of the last 
day of the session, and finally passed with- 
out discussion, its opponents not knowing 
that it had been revived. If it had not been 
suddenly passed in this clandestine way, 
there was a fair chance that the same sense 
of justice which so handsomely defeated the 
proposition to suppress negro suffrage would 
also have defeated this bill. It is an un- 
usually unjust law even for its sort. While 
it forbids negroes to ride in the same com- 
partment with white people except as serv- 
ants, it expressly provides that sleeping cars 
shall not be required ‘to provide equal ac- 
commodation for negroes. That is, while the 
ordinary trains must provide what shall be, 
on paper, equal accommodations for the two 
races, sleeping-cars may, if the company pre- 
fers, refuse to make any provision for ne- 
groes. Mr. Booker T. Washington wishes to 
take his wife with him on a trip through 
Georgia; under the law his wife and baby, 
who may be ill, may have to sit up all night, 
altho he is very desirous to give them the 
comforts needful for many travelers. The 
law is a contemptibly mean one, and the 
Governor has. signed it only because he 
is afraid of being called a friend of the 
negroes. 





WE thank The Woman’s Journal fer in- 
formation given in its last number as to the 
extent of woman’s suffrage in the United 
States, and as inquiries on the subject come 
to us to epitomize its facts. In four States— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho—with 
an area, but not a population, 47 times that 
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of Massachusetts, women have precisely the 
same rights of suffrage as men. In these 
States women habitually vote, and both men 
and women vote in a larger ratio to popula- 
tion than in the Eastern States. The result 
is so satisfactory that no one dreams of 
changing the law, and women are elected to 
various offices. In one State—Kansas—wom- 
en have full municipal suffrage. In two 
States—Montana and Louisiana—women have 
theright to vote on all questions submitted to 
taxpayers. In 24 States women have the 
right to vote on school questions or in the 
choice of school trustees. In Oregon a 
woman’s suffrage amendment will be voted 
on next June. Outside of this country, wom- 
en have full suffrage with men in New Zea- 
land, Australia, and the Isle of Man. In 
England, Scotland and Ireland women haye 
full municipal suffrage; and in the provinces 
of Canada they have municipal rights. What 
is especially significant is that everywhere 
public sentiment supports the rights given. 





It is a good committee, on Colonial Fi- 
nance, that reported last week to. the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, consisting of Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, the Hon. C. S. Hamlin, Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, and Professor Seligman, but 
their reeommendations were not startling. It 
bears repetition frequently that the finances 
of each colony should be managed exclusive- 
ly for its separate advantage and develop- 
ment; that each colony should, as far as 
possible, be self-supporting; and that an 
honest civil service should be provided and 
natives utilized as officials as far as possible. 
It is also nearly self-evident that in undevel- 
oped colonies certain public improvements 
may be owned and managed by the Govern- 
ment; we should add, also, in well de- 
veloped colonies. It is less clear, but also 
true, that in colonies where the development 
of a foreign trade is of the first importance, 
import duties should be so low as to be prac- 
tically non-existent, and that for general 
Government income the dependence should 
be on internal revenue taxes, and for local 
revenue on real estate, business licenses and 
kindred taxes. If these propositions seem 
rather commonplace, it proves tnat we are 
approaching a time when the people are 
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ready to accept sound financial principles, 
and when these principles are fairly well 
established. 





WHEN The Sacred Heart Review, an able 
and influential Catholic ‘paper in Boston, 
owned and: edited by priests, and consider- 
ably more ultramontane than The Pilot with 
its lay editor, declares that Catholics must 
organize so that they can throw the solid 
strength of twelve million people against 
any infraction of their rights of conscience, 
we begin to feel in sympathy with them. 
But when it specifies what their wrongs are, 
they do not impress us, and we have no idea 
they will impress the sensible Catholic peo- 
ple of the country. The two most serious 
ones are the reduction of national aid to 
Catholic Indian schools, and the establish- 
ment of free schools of the American non- 
sectarian pattern in Porto Rico. We fail to 
see why Catholics should, any more than 
Protestants, ask the Government to support 
their private Indian schools. They are al- 
lowed to have all the schools they will pay 
for, and Government keeps on helping 
them longer than any others. As to Porto 
Rico the complaint is ludicrously absurd. 
The Porto Ricans are demanding our free 
schools; they will not have clerical schools. 
If it is a wrong to have our system of free 
schools in Porto Rico, where nearly all the 
teachers are Catholics, how can they endure 
our free schools here in this country ? On 
that complaint our contemporary will never 
succeed in calling the Catholic laity to its 
crusade. 





THE public takes some wrongs very pa- 
tiently. Here is an atrocious case, involving 
State and inter-State rights, to which the 
press of the country has paid almost no at- 
tention. A white Republican lawyer, one C. 
P. Lockey, was exiled from Wilmington, N. 
C., by the violent and lawless Democratic 
uprising in that city a year ago. He re- 
turned to Wilmington two weeks ago, hop- 
ing that the trouble had blown over; but he 
was waited on by a committee of respect- 
able looking outlaws who told him that his 
banishment was permanent and that he 
stayed at his peril; and, accordingly, he left 
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immediately to save his life. This is an as- 
sault on the freedom of citizens, and Mr. 
Lockey would have been abundantly justified 
in arming himself and his sons, if he has 
them, and defending himself, if the police 
of Wilmington failed to do it; indeed, he 
could hardly have done a higher public duty. 
There are some rights which one knowing 
should dare maintain. That Wilmington out- 
break was one of the monster atrocities of 
the age, and it resulted in the driving out of 
a thousand peaceable negroes from that dis- 
graced city. 





Ir the report from Germany circulated by 
the Lokal-Anzeiger should turn out to be true, 
it would be of very great political impor- 
tance; but the fact that the Reichs-Anzeiger 
claims to have authority to declare that its 
statements “are founded on impudent and 
clumsy inventions,” seems to rob it of impor- 
tance, and yet leaves us to suspect that there 
may be partial truth in the first announce- 
ment. According to the report, Germany and 
England have agreed between them to pur- 
chase all the Portuguese colonial possessions, 
which are to be in the market after, in the 
course of a month or two, the Swiss arbi- 
trators shall have decided how much dam- 
ages Portugal must pay on certain claims. 
The important points are that it is agreed 
that England shall then take Delagoa Bay, 
which, with its port, Lorenzo Marquez, gives 
much easier access to the Transvaal seat of 
war, and that Germany shall gain the Portu- 
guese ports in India and China, Goa and Ma- 
cao. These statements are very startling, 
and might well be true, except that it is hard 
to believe that Great Britain could allow Goa 
to belong to a country which is likely to be- 
come its strongest naval rival. Immediately 
the French papers declare that such an ar- 
rangement could not be allowed; that the 
possession of Delagoa Bay by Great Britain 
would threaten Madagascar; that Russia and 
France would resist it by war; and that if 
Portugal needs money France will supply it 
rather than allow a sale so detrimental to 
her interests. Yet we presume that some 
agreement has been made by which Great 
Britain has an option on the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in East Africa, and that she is likely 
to take them as soon as the Swiss arbitrators 
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have made their decision, ‘unless, as inti- 
mated, President Kruger should take alarm 
and himself invade and seize them, a course 
which would, however, only please Great 
Britain. 





..The Evangelist celebrates the comple- 
tion of seventy years of existence with its is- 
sue of December 28th. THE INDEPENDENT 
has a close sympathy with The Evangelist, 
for Dr. Joshua Leavitt, who was in his earlier 
years editor of The Evangelist,and who made it 
with its fitting name the organ of the revival 
work led by President Finney, was the first 
oftice editor of THE INDEPENDENT. It was 
Joshua Leavitt’s reports of Finney’s revival 
sermons that gave The Evangelist its first 
great boom. Dr. Field, in an interesting ar- 
ticle on the history of The Evangelist, answers 
the question why he leaves it. It is, he says, 
because “I find I am not quite so young at 
seventy-seven as I was at thirty-seven.” And 
to the question why he took a woman as his 
successor, he replies, “ because she was the 
best man I could find.” The number of The 
Evangelist just received is not merely his- 
torical, but it looks forward, and we give 
our heartiest good wishes to the editor, Mrs. 
Louise S. Houghton. 

.-The Rev. Sylvester Malone, . better 
nia as Father Malone, who died last week, 
was the oldest and, we may say, most pas- 
sionately loved of all the pastors of Brook- 
lyn, where he had served as priest of one 
Catholic Cuurch for fifty-fivé years. He was 
independertt, positive, patriotic, full of dash 
and fire, and a bit reckless in the expression 
of his opinions, no matter how high the ec- 
clesiastical position of those from whom he 
differed. He was an ardent supporter of 
Dr. McGlynn in his conflict with his arch- 
bishop, and ‘in politics an earnest Republican. 
In a contest for the appointment of a State 
Regent ‘for our schools, he consented, as a 
friend of our school system, to stand against 
Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, and was 
elected. It is such men as he that honor the 
Church and make religion respected. 

--Of course it would greatly delight 
some Continental enemies of England if 
Abyssinia, prompted by France and Russia, 
should attack the British in the SQdan, or in 
the territory lately taken by England from 


Italy. Indeed, it is reported that King Men- 
elek is taking an army of fifty thousand men 
to reclaim his authority in the province of 
Tigre, in a portion of which Italy claims 
rights, or where she has promise of being as- 
sisted by Great Britain. Yet Abyssinia’s re- 
lations with the latter Power seem to be 
good, and we presume that King Menelek in- 
tends nothing more than to establish his 
power in Tigre against a rebellious vassal. 

..We will wait a while before we put 
full faith in the report from Paris that Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff has discovered a series of 
lymphs which will rejuvenate the various 
organs—-heart, brain, liver, etc.—in the body 
by strengthening the cells to resist the at- 
tacks of the phagocyte cells. If half were 
true that has got into the papers, he would 
have discovered’ veritable’ elixirs of life, 
which would keep people in life who have, 
perhaps, lived long enough. The story is told 
in captivating scientific language, but this is 
likely to prove something like other experi- 
ments in serums for particular diseases, 

...It is our purpose always to allow both 
sides of a mooted question fair statement in 
our columns, and for that reason we wel- 
comed Sefior Lopez’s defense of aguinaldo; 
but we ask equal attention to the article this 
week by Colonel Denby, and to the docu- 
ments quoted by him, which quite disprove 
Sefior Lopez’s contentions. 

..If, as anticipated, Secretary Gage 
shiatiaiion Commissioner Jones’s request, and 
forbid Indians to be taken from ‘neir reser- 
vation by wild West shows, for the purpose 
of exhibiting and perpetuating savage cus- 
toms, he will do what the friends of the In- 
dians have been vainly asking of the Goy- 
ernment for years. 

..The danger to our navy involved in giv_ 
ing line rank-and titles to the engineers is 
one which we anticipated, and against which 
our well-informed correspondent, Mr. Park 
Benjamin, uttered plain warning. How the 
new plan works is explained this week by 
the editor of Zhe Army and Navy Register. 

..On January ist five ports in northern 
Luzon were declared open to commerce; and 
in Mindanao, the next largest island, four 
ports were to be opened, besides those in the 
Sulu Islands. That looks like the restora- 
tion of the conditions of peace, 
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Secretary Gage’s Course. 


THE great outcry in certain quarters 
against Secretary Gage because he selected 
the National City Bank as the agent for the 
reception and distribution of internal rev- 
enue money, has been a characteristic exhi- 
bition of reckless sensational journalism. 
The motive, however, was partly political. 
The Secretary, a practical banker of the 
broadest type, had for some time been striv- 
ing to prevent an undue absorption of public 
money by the Treasury. ‘He began by re- 
suming the issue of gold certificates some 
months ago. Then he offered to anticipate 
the payment of the interest on bonds. More 
recently he invited the sale of $25,000,000 in 
bonds to the Government; and, finally, after 
the semi-panic of the 18th ult., he undertook 
to give the public the use of the daisy inter- 
nal revenue receipts by depositing these dur- 
ing a period of a few weeks in such banks 
as should furnish the bond security required 
under the law. The great expansion of trade 
and industry had enlarged the demand for 
money. This expansion tended, by increas- 
ing the taxes collected, to reduce the supply 
of money by enlarging the quantity drawn 
into the Treasury. The natural and inevi- 
table reaction in speculative values on the 
Stock Exchange, following the creation and 
the marketing at high prices of great quan- 
tities of inflated “ Trust” shares, was in 
progress, and was stimulated by the disturb- 
ing effect in London and elsewhere of the 
South African war. The Secretary could 
do but little; it was his duty to do what he 
could to prevent the continued withdrawal of 
the people’s currency from general use—not 
in the interest of speculators who were los- 
ing, but on sound general principles. In a 
sharp decline, due chiefly to the collapse of 
wild speculation, good securities suffer with 
the hollow and inflated ones, and all legiti- 
mate industry and trade may suffer seriously 
for a considerable time, if the shock at the 
financial center be a severe one. As the Sec- 
retary said some weeks ago, there would be 
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much complaint if he should not release any 
of the accumulating money, and probably 
some unjust criticism if he should take the 
other course. ‘ 

The attacks upon him from the opposition 
or Bryanite press were quite mild, however, 
until he selected the National City Bank as 
an agent for the reception of internal revenue 
funds and the distribution of them to other 
banks. Then it was pointed out that Standard 
Oil capitalists were interested in that bank, 
and the journals that were impressed by this 
fact discovered suddenly that all their pre- 
vious theories as to the cause of the decline 
of values had been wrong. They now said 
that the whole movement had been caused by 
the Oil Trust capitalists to further their 
schemes, ‘and that now, their ends having 
been accomplished, the Secretary was help- 
ing them to additional profits by giving them © 
the use of the public money. At first they 
insisted that he was giving the City Bank all 
the internal revenue funds, $250,000,000. or 
more, per annum, altho everybody knew that 
the City Bank was to distribute the money 
to the other banks which had asked for it 
and furnished security. Then there were 
long stories about the impending creation, by 
the Oil Trust, of an Imperial Bank with Mr. 
Gage at the head of it, and there was con- 
jured up the specter of a Money Prust con- 
trolling all the great banks and trust com- 
panies of New York and having at its mercy 
the entire industrial and commercial world. 
Tammany’s Sulzer and the fluent Allen have 
prepared resolutions for Congress, and the 
wickedness of the Secretary and his fellow- 
conspirators is to be exposed. The truth is 
that the City Bank was chosen simply be- 
cause it was the only one that offered 
promptly the security required for the im- 
portant work of reception and distribution— 
$4,000.000 in bonds—while after some days 
had passed thirty other banks applying had 
together furnished security in only $13,000,- 
000. The silver issue is dead, and the oppo- 
nents of the Goverhment will spare no effort 
to make an issue out of the Trusts or to find 
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that Money Trust which Mr. Bryan says is 
the worst of them all. ; 





Financial Items. 

UNDER -Secretary Gage’s offer to buy 
$25,000,000 four-per-cents and five-per-cents, 
bonds to the par value of a little less than 
$19,500,000 were sold to the Government be- 
fore the date when the offer was withdrawn. 


...-lt is estimated, says the Iron Age, that 
the introduction of wagons and carriages in 
this country last year exceeded that of 1898 
by 50 per cent., and that of 1897 by 80 per 
cent., while the export trade in American 
vehicles has been expanding. 


....1 wo prominent manufacturers of dress 
goods in Germany have decided to establish 
factories in this country. The firm of 
Bruhm’s Séhne, of Vera, will have a manu- 
facturing branch here, and Ernst F. Weiss- 
flog, of Gera, has bought a site for a large 
factory in Passaic, N. J. 


....H. H. Rollins & Sons, the well-known 
Boston bankers, who make a specialty of 
bonds and stocks of the American Bell Tele- 
phene licensee companies and also make a 
specialty of California securities, both mu- 
nicipal and corporation, report a good de- 
mand for these securities. 

....Gross earnings of railroads covering 
two-fifths of the entire mileage in the United 
States, for the first half of December, as re- 
ported by Dun’s Review, show a gain of 10 
per cent. over 1898, and of 21 per cent. over 
1892. The gain over last year for the trunk 
lines was nearly 16 per cent., and for other 
Eastern lines 26 per cent. 

...- According to the Railroad Gazette's pre- 
liminary estimate, 4.557 miles of new rail- 
road were built in the United States during 
the past year. The annual average for the 
four years ending with 1897 was about 2,000, 
and in 1898 the total was 3,265. Iowa took 
the lead last year, with 553 miles, and fol- 
lowing in order were Minnesota, 374; Arkan- 
sas, 265; California, 209, and Michigan, 178. 

....The Produce Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, of this city, which suspended payments 
on the 18th ult., will open its doors and re- 
sume business on the 10th inst., $1,250,000 


having been advanced by Edwin Gould, and 
an equal sum by Gen. Samuel Thomas, to 
enable the company to pay its depositors. Mr. 
Gould has been elected president, and Gen- 
eral Thomas first vice-president, of the reor- 
ganized company. 


....1n 1899 there were built in this country 
2,473 railway locomotives, the largest out- 
put ever reported in a year. The increase 
was 32 per cent. over 1898, and 10 per cent. 
over 1890, the next best year. More than 
one-fifth of last year’s locomotives were ex- 
ported, the number sold abroad being a little 
less than in 1898. While the exports were 
slightly reduced, the number built for rail- 
roads in this country was increased by 48 per 
cent. 


....The American market for the shares of 
copper mining companies is the Boston Stock’ 
Exchange. The great demand for the metal 
and the large increase in the price of it 
caused a remarkable advance in the market 
value of shares in the early months of last 
year. For some time past, however, the pen- 
dulum has been swinging the other way, and 
on the 20th ult. the quotations showed a 
shrinkage of $49,000,000 since December ist 
in the market value of the capital stocks of 
the copper companies whose shares are sold 
in Boston, and a decline of $188,000,000 from 
the highest prices of the year. 

....The 
nounced: 


Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, 
31% per cent., payable January 29th. 

Canada Southern Railway, 1 per cent., pay- 
able chigan Gpntr , 


following dividends are an- 


Michigan Central Railway, 2 per cent., pay- 
able January*29th. 

Southern Pacific Company, various coupons,’ 
payable January 2d. 

henix National Bank, 3 per cent., semi- 

annual, payable January 2d. 

Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 3% per 
cent., payable January 15th. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able January 15th. 

Harlem Savings Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
January 15th. 


----Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 
BANES. 


Corn Exchange 70 
Mutual 15054 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
Trust Co, of America....... 
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Gales at Lloyds. 

AN October which freakily came in here- 
abouts with a bounce of winter cold and gale 
out of season and then melted into a fort- 
night of balm of southerly breaths and of 
fogs and warm haze, while the yachts in- 
effectually tried to race with lagging sails, 
and the gallant owner of the Shamrock put 
by, as a possible last resort, the green bel- 
lows sent him by mail from home, may pos- 
sibly have deluded some optimists of lovely 
autumn into forgetting how gales roar when 
the other extreme of the weather see-saw 
holds sway. ‘The people interestsed in (not 
merely at) Lloyds—the real Lloyds on the 
other side, however—never do forget. An 
article in Chambers’s Journal tells us how 
they do not. Gales at sea are financial gales 
and stress at Lloyds’. In a room there 
known as the Chamber of Horrors (which 
might, it seems to us, be more pointedly 


dubbed the Room of the Rack) there is kept 
posted a list of vessels reported as wrecked, 


missing or overdue. Here come the individ- 
ual underwriters to scan the lists and then 
turn to their own risk-books to see whether 
any names posted are among those of ves- 
sels they are “on;” unless they are stolid, 
or practicsed in repression, their faces gen- 
erally tell whether they find themselves 
“on” or “ off.” 

When the overdue list is long, reinsurance 
is unusually brisk; then the Doctor—as the 
broker whose special business is reinsuring 
overdue vessels is called—has his busy day. 
The underwriter who finds on the fatal list 
of wrecked a name which is bad for him 
must accept his ill fortune, but if the name is 
on the ominous list of missing or overdue, 
he must decide between two hazards: he 
must reinsure, or he must stand out the 
financial gale alone. In the former case, if 
his ship comes through, he has lost his re- 
insurance wager, and if his ship proves gone, 
he has made the best of a bad matter; if he 
decides to see the risk through, he either 
saves his premium for profit, at the cost of 
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suspense on his nerves, or he incurs a loss 
which reinsurance might have lessened. 
What is at stake on reinsuring depends on 
the case. If he calls in the Doctor, he may 


.pay anything up to a hundred per cent. of 


what he has at risk. It is a speculation in 
chances, and men can be found who will 
take any chance at some price; so it be- 
comes a question of “ What will you bet?” 
The word may have an immoral sound, but 
the transaction is legitimate and necessary, 
nor could it be conducted in any other way. 

An old story recurs to us here. A Quaker 
in some manner heard, on Sunday morning, 
that an overdue ship he owned was really 
lost, and he immediately sent to an individual 
underwriter a message, thus: “If thee has 
not filled out that policy I asked for, thee 
need not, as I have heard from the vessel.” 
Assuming that the news must be good, and 
that he had an opportunity to pocket a pre- 
mium without risk, the underwriter hastily 
filled the policy and returned it, saying that 
it had been done on Saturday; the next day, 
however, he discovered that he had been 
caught by a shrewdly ambiguous message. 
Such, at least, is the story. 

To return to Lloyds’: A dramatic touch is 
given by the mode of announcing the arrival 
of an overdue ship. The announcement is 
prefaced, and is itself announced by ringing 
a big bell, and the bell itself has a history. 
A century ago H. M. S. Lutine sailed from 
Yarmouth with a large amount of specie on 
board, and on the very night of her sailing 
was wrecked near the Zuyder Zee. The 
Lloyds underwriters paid for the specie (more 
valuable then), and hoped to recoup them- 
selves by recovering it; but England was 
then at war with Holland, and the Dutch 
Government claimed it as a lawful prize; 
afterward, the King of the Netherlands con- 
sented to give up to Lloyds his claim of one- 
half of the salvage. In the middle of the 
century £50,000 was recovered, and more at — 
later dates. With other salvage, the Lutine’s 
bell was recovered, and so it appropriately 












hangs in the room as a perpetual reminder 
that hope is not lost when other things of 
value seem to be. The stroke of this bell of 
good cheer hushes every voice and draws 
every ear and eye; then the crier, red- 
gowned and standing in a sort of pulpit, 
shouts out the name of the restored overdue. 
Then the interested listeners who have pluck- 


ily or foolishly seen the case through alone, . 


congratulate themselves on heavy reinsur- 
ance money saved along with their pre- 
miums, while those who have paid heavily 
to reinsure wish they had not “ hedged” on 
their bets. And so the gales blow and die 
away, and so the thing goes on. 





Judicial Misinterpretation. 

Some months ago, one Berliner, of San 
Francisco, being about to take a trip to 
Mexico, applied to a nearby agent of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company for a policy. 
This was written, but before acceptance Ber- 
liner asked leave to make a careful examina- 
tion of it, at his home, to see if it was just 
what he wanted. He was allowed to take 
it, unpaid for and unaccepted, and nothing 
more was heard from or of him until word 
came that he had been killed while on the 
journey. The company refused to pay, and 
a suit followed. 

The first point in defense was that the pol- 
icy had never been accepted, and was an 
incomplete negotiation. Now somebody may 
say that is just like an insurance monopoly, 
and that it is quite ready to accept premiums 
unless a loss comes with them, and so on. 
But consider: In this case the acceptance 
lay solely with Berliner. He wanted insur- 
ance because he was going on a journey. He 
went, without saying whether he wanted 
this particular insurance, and the inference 
is fair that had he come safely back he 
might have returned the policy as not pre- 
cisely what he wanted. This instance is not 
solitary. We recall a case where a policy on 
life was held in abeyance and the circum- 
stances showed that it would not have been 
paid for, but the party was taken off by a 
sudden short illness, and then the family 
came forward with a tender of the premium 
und a demand for the money. To accept in- 
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surance after the event will not do; if it 
* would, then insurance might go on upon this 
basis: ‘“‘ Consider me insured in your com- 
pany for so much, and when my property 
burns or when I am dead you will be asked 
for a check less the premium.” 

The defense on the’ ground that no con- 
tract ever existed was good in morals and rea- 
son, and ought to have been good in law, 
but the court held that parting with the pol- 
icy was a binding delivery; that is, the com- 
pany was bound, but Berliner was not—an 
open option remained with him. There 
was more, however. The policy was for $10,- 
000, with the very usual clause that it should 
be doubled if the insured was killed while 
riding in a conveyance provided for the 
transportation of passengers. Berliner—who 
seems to have been insured if anything hap- 
pened to him and not insured otherwise, 
since he had the policy on approval—was 
killed while riding, and the $20,000 was de- 
manded. But he was riding on the engine, 
by invitation of the engineer, who knew 
him; the engine left the rails, and he was 
killed. Now, is a locomotive a conveyance 
provided for the transportation of passen- 
gers ? The Travelers said itis not. Certain- 
ly it is not so intended, and railways general- 
ly have a rule forbidding any passenger to 
be allowed there. Berliner was there by the 
engineer’s invitation, but not by the Trav- 
elers’ consent. Suppose he had been on the 
cow-catcher by the engineer’s suggestion ? 
Insurance is granted to passengers while in 
ordinary and expected places, and the en- 
gineer himself is insured only as a special 
hazard, on special terms. Yet the court held 
that an engine is part of a conveyance pro- 
vided for transportation of passengers, and 
in the broad sense that it is necessary to the 
transportation this is true. But the car 
truck is also a necessary part, and so is the 
track itself; suppose Berliner had taken the 
fancy, after buying his ticket, to ride on the 
truck like a tramp, or had been standing on 
the track to watch for his coming train ? 

Having once or twice felt compelled to 
think the Travelers wrong in not having un- 
mistakably made its intention clear by the 
terms of the policy, we can more cheerfully 
say that in this case it was thoroughly and 
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emphatically right. It was not bound at all;, 


and, having offered to insure a passenger in 
a passenger’s place, it does not insure him 
in one where he could never be with its con- 
sent. 

‘But courts do not rest satisfied with inter- 
preting contracts—they sometimes alter them 
into new ones. 





A Unique Life Insurance 
Company. 

AT the first meeting of the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia of the Presbyterian Church in 1717 
there was established a fund partly for 
synodical purposes and partly for assisting 
distressed ministers or their widows. This 
arrangement developed objections, and in 
1755 a plan was adopted for a widows’ fund, 
which should be distinct from all synodical 
funds. Under this plan, members of the 
Synod w:re allowed to subscribe annual 
sums, in consideration of which annual pay- 
ments were to be made to their widows or 
children; but it was soon seen that contracts 
reaching so far into the future required per- 
petuity in form, and so, in 1759, a “ charter 
for a Fund for the relief of poor Presbyte- 
rian ministers and ministers’ widows and 
children’ was obtained from the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. The title of the corpo- 
ration was very clumsy, being ‘ The Corpo- 
ration for the Relief of Poor and Distressed 
Presbyterian Ministers and of the Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children of Presby- 
terian Ministers.” This was cut down, in 
1856, to “The Presbyterian Annuity Com- 
pany,” which in 1875 was made “ The Pres- 
byterian Annuity and Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” It is now known as the Presbyte- 
rian Ministers’ Fund. 

The date of founding was before life in- 
surance began. The term was not used, and 
was practically not known; life insurance 
phraseology was not used, yet the principle 


of life insurance was employed from the 
start. If the scheme is one of voluntary of- 


ferings, to be afterward disbursed for char- 
Itable purposes, it does not differ in essence 
from the “collections” taken in public 
meetings for charity; as soon as any form 
of contract between an organization and its 
members comes in, whereby the former 
agrees to make sundry payments in consid- 
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eration of payments by the latter, the insur- 
ance principle comes in whether insurance 
phraseology is used or otherwise. : 

The founders of this organization, there- 
fore, were undoubtedly the pioneers of life 
insurance. 

It is not strange that while this institution 
is 140 years old, it is comparatively small, 
both in assets and outstanding insurance. 
The fact of smallness is no discredit, rather 
the contrary. The Fund does not seek to be 
large, and its restricted field of operation 
would make it impossible. It may be said 
in its favor that while its assets are small 
in amount as compared with those of the 
large life insurance companies, its surplus is 
relatively large; and that while its new bus- 
iness.is dwarfed by the new business turned 
in every year by the general life insurance 
companies, its percentage of new business 
not taken is very low, and its insurance 
gained is relatively very large; while its cost 
of new business is the lowest reporting to 
the Insurance Department. 

It is fair to say that within the narrow 
limits of its field of operation its work is 
prosecuted with commendable energy, and 
its ratio of new business to its field of op- 
eration is larger than that of the general life 
companies. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is cer- 
tainly a unique institution, but it is sound in 
principle and practice; its security is un- 
questioned, and we can commend it to all 
who are eligible to its benefits. 





PROMPTLY at the close of business De- 
cember 30th the New York Life Insurance 
Company issued its preliminary statement 
of business done during the year 1899. The 
aggressive policy which has been constantly 
pursued by President John A. McCall is 
bearing fruit in the largely increased busi~ 
ness shown by the statement. During 1899 
the company has issued 100,000 new policies 
aggregating $202,000,000 of new insurance. 
Its outstanding insurance, paid for, has in- 
creased during the year more than $116,000,- 
000, making its total insurance in force up- 
ward of $1,060,000,000. This is a record of 
which the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with its membership of 400,000 policy 
holders, may justly feel proud. 















Pebbles. 


Wandering Willie: “ What do yer expect 
fer Chris'*mus?” Weary Raggles: ‘“ Well, ef 
Tm committed to de island maybe I’ll hev a 
watch an’ chain.”-—Judge. 


. Saturday night I draw my cash, 
I cut it swell on Sunday, 
But Monday morning I am dead broke, 
Sic transit gloria—Monday. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
..You may break, ycu may 
Shatter the automobill, 
But the scent of the gasoline 
Hangs round it still. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


.-Princeton has an ex-President here, and 
there is no reason why there shouldn’t be a 
future President in the vicinity. It has been 
left to T'he Tiger to propose the ideal ticket, 
which should meet the approval of every loyal 
Princetonian and patriotic American: For 
President, Arthur Poe; for Vice-President, 
George Dewey. Dewey at Manila and Poe at 
New Haven! A combination from which the 
bloated arbiters of office must slink off in cha- 
grin and dismay.—Princeton Tiger. 


.~.-The Dean of Rochester’s capacity for 
good stories is as proverbial as his knowledge 
of roses, but we doubt if Dr. Hole has yet given 
us anything quite so good as the following: A 
very nice and gentle curate, it appears, went 
to a Yorkshire parish where the parishioners 
bred horses and sometimes raced them. He was 
asked to invite the prayers of the congregation 
for Lucy Grey. He did so. They prayed three 
Sundays for Lucy Grey. On the fourth the 
clerk told the curate he need not do it any more. 
“Why?” said the curate, “is she dead?” 
“No,” answered the clerk, “she’s won the 
steeplechase.” The curate became quite a power 
in the parish Hachange. 


....Scene: The headquarters of the British 
commander-in-chief, K. C. B., K. C. G., K. C. X. 
Y. Z. Enter an aid. He hastily salutes. A.: 
“ General, a runner has just brought the par- 
ticulars of General Bingle’s repulse.” he 
commander : “Good. What are they?” A.: 

“He ye 642 killed, wounded and missing.’ 
C.: “Good! Bingle has always been credited 
with being one of our safest officers. Yr ll men- 
tion him for the cross.” “There is also a 
report from. General Wigglesworth’s column. 
General Wigglesworth says that he made a 
sortie in force on the 11th.” C.: “ Splendid 
idea! What’s the result?” A.; “The entire 
party was captured.” O0.: “Come, now, that 
isn’t so bad. Wigglesworth is a grand old In- 
dian campaigner. Remind me to-put him down 
for a cross.” A.; “ Here’s a brief dispatch from 
General Wetthenn. He reports that' by a 
series of dextrous movements he has succeeded 
in. getting the enemy in his rear as well as his 
front. e hopes tobe able to report within 
twenty- -four hours that he has scattered the 
enemy’s forces in a manner that will leave him 
entirely surrounded.” 0.: “ Ah, there spoke the 
sunburned old strategist! It takes the boys 
who’ve faced the hill tribes to fool the Dut 
race: makes three crosses. Anything more?” 

A.: “No, general, but we are hourly expecting 

to hear that General Pinkey-Wheezer has been 
cut off, and that Taraboomdekopje has capitu- 
lated with the Ninety-ninth Foot, the Cape wee 
pers and the Irregular Mule Brigade.’ 
* Glorious, me boy! I tell you if this sort ye 
thing keeps on we’ll have the British army re- 
duced right down to its true y coon d strength. 
Good night.”—Cleveland Plain 


Pebbles—Puzzles 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ The St. Nicholas Christ- 
mas Book.” Fully illustrated. 


GHARADE, 


My first’s in the synagogue Saturday ; 
My neat’s on our tables every day ; 
My third stands in parsing for you and me, 
My whole is what every one ought to be. 
Cc. E. B. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primal!s spell the name of a famous man; 
and my finals the name of an animal always as- 
sociated with him. 

Reading across: 1, A Biblical weapon; 2, a 
solemn affirmation ; 3, a feminine name; 4, a 
tool very useful to a certain class of workmen; 


5, to rise and fall. Cc. E. B. 
CUBE. 
1 5 eee 
Bins te Bois 
ee te We 


From 1 to 2, a division of a treatise; from 1 
to 3, ys keyboard of an organ; from 2 to 4, to 
keep; from 3 to 4, to give admittance to; from 
5 to 6, half of a company; from 5 to 7, one who 
loves ‘his country; from 6 to 8, necessarily ; 
from 7 to 8, a mock fight ; from 1 to 5, to 
crown ; from 2 to 6, to contend in a race; from 
4 to 8, a city famous for its cathedral ; from 3 
to 7, to perish slowly. 


CURTAILINGS. 


, 1. Curtail one who receives a gift, and leave 
accomplished; 2, curtail a jewel, and leave a 
fruit; 3, curtail a nymph, and leave a measure 
of time; 4, curtail the name of a range of moun- 
tains in Hurope, and leave a deer; 5, curtail a 
large country, and leave part of the face; 6, 
curtail a tropical berry, and leave a geometrical 
figure; 7, curtail a kind of meat, and leave to 
cause to fall; 8, curtail an incident, and leave 
level: 9, curtail faith, and leave to run; 10, 
curtail four bushels, and leave soot; 11, curtail 
to rove, and leave part of a ship; 12, curtail a 
play, and leave a fraction of an ounce; 13, cur- 
tail enchantment, and leave Hastern sages; 14, 
curtail a loud, ringing sound, and leave a fam- 
ily ; 15, curtail a tendon, and leave a term used 
in trigonometry ; ; 16, curtail a carpenter’s tool, 
and leave a scheme; 17, curtail a submarine 
substance, and leave a feminine name; 18, cur- 
tail a frown, and leave a flat-bottomed boat. 
The curtailed letters will spell the name of 
the first woman in the United States to receive 
the degree of M. D. Cc. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 21st. 


BIBLICAL CHARADES.—1, Haman; 2, Bnbel; 38, 
Darius, 4, Hiram. 


P1.—Two things are absolutely necessary to 
young people; exercise to render them robust, and 
discipline to make them good and wise. 


ZIGzaG. a Hole of sicaet, Pa Boon 
gt 3, og hy , chic; 5, hake; 6, Ohio; 7, Ovid? 
re one? > jeer 10, “Ohio ; 11, daft ; 12, acid; 1s 
ead 15, lack ; '16, Peru; 17, both ; 18, 
pond 19,’ a dze. 
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Personals. 


THE recent gift of $2,000,000 from Mr. P. 
A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia, for the estab- 
lishment of a home for crippled children, ap- 
pears to have stimulated the benevolence of Mr. 
James M. Munyon, also of ,Philadelphia, who 
has decided to spend $2,000,000 upon an indus- 
trial school for orphan girls, which he will give 
to the city. 


...-The remains of Robert Fulton, which 
now lie in the vault of his wife’s family, the 
Livingstons, in the old Trinity Churchyard, 
New York, under a stone bearing another 
name than his own, are to be disinterred 
and placed in a granite sarcophagus, in the same 
churchyard, by the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, which possesses many interesting 
relics of the great inventor, among them his ma- 
hogany dining-table, around which the members 
of the society’s council sit at their meetings. 


...-Mrs. Leland Stanford has now disposed 
of all of the great fortune bequeathed to her 
by her late husband, having recently signed 
deeds transferring all of her real estate to the 
Trustees of Leland Stanford University. She 
had already given to the university all the per- 
sonal property of the Senator’s estate, the value 
of it being about $15,000,000. Under a contract 
with the Trustees she receives an annuity of 

25,000. 

...-Mrs. Agassiz has resigned the presidency 
of Radcliffe College, sometimes called the Har- 
vard Annex,:an office which she had held since 
the beginning of the institution, her health no 
longer permitting her to perform its duties. She 
has consented, however, to accept the office of 
honorary president, in which, Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton says, she will be relieved from the 
responsibilities she formerly assumed but will 
“maintain her close relations with the officers 
and students of the college.” 

....-Among the prominent Englishmen who 
have recently volunteered for service in the war 
against the Boers are the Duke of Marlborough, 
who married the daughter of William K. Vander- 
bilt, and who will furnish 150 men and horses; 
the Earl of Warwick, a rich peer who owns 
Warwick Castle and other famous residences; 
the Earl of Dudley, whose great fortune con- 
sists in part of coal and iron mines, and the 
Earl of Lonsdale, who possesses nearly 70,000 
acres of valuable land and is an intimate friend 
of the German Emperor. Sidney Paget, a 
grandson of the Marquis of Anglesey, brother 
of Mr. William C. Whitney’s son-in-law, and 
partner of Mr. Whitney in a racing stable, has 
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sailed for England, where he will join a regi- 
ment of Rough Riders. 


....Dr. Leyds, the emissary of the Boers in 
Europe, is described by a London journal as 
“a thorough man of ‘the world, suave, gentle 
and curteous in manner, with a fund of informa- 
tion on all subjects, a pretty taste in art, and 
all the refinement of high culture—a crafty man 
of extraordinary powers of fascination.” He is 
an accomplished linguist and musician, was born 
in the Dutch East Indies, and educated in Hol- 
land. He went to the Transvaal in 1884 as 
Attorney-General. “A little of the basilisk, a 
good deal of the sphinx, a touch of Machiavelli- 
cum-Mephistopheles, and the affability of a draw- 
ing-room tenor—these qualifications combine to 
make the man interesting as a study, and almost 
unique as a type.” 

....The Duke of Westminster, who died a few 
days ago at the age of seventy-four, was the 
wealthiest man in England. The bulk of his 
property was real estate. He owned nearly a 
square mile in the richest part of London (this 
tract including all of Belgravia) and 30,000 
acres in the country. His annual income ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000, but his rent roll did not ade- 
quately represent the value of his property, for 
the greater part of the London real estate is 
still held on old ieases whose term is ninety- 
nine years. If these should expire now the 
property could be rented on the basis of a valu- 
ation of $400,000,000. The Duke was a chari- 
table man, and he had supported Gladstone, 
except with respect to home rule for Ireland. 
His heir is his grandson, the young Viscount Bel- 
grave, now aide-de-camp to Sir Alfred Milner 
at Cape Town. 


..James Eads How, of St. Louis, who has 
determined to give his inherited wealth to the 
poor, is a recent graduate of Harvard, the 
grandson of James B. Eads, who made the Mis- 
sissippi jetties, and the son of the late general 
manager of the Wabash Railroad. He inherited 
from his father the use of $75,000, and will 
probably receive nearly $1,000,000 upon the 
death of his mother. He holds that he is not 
entitled to any part of these sums, and that 
they should be “restored” to the public. 
Therefore he has given to the poor thus far 
all the earnings of his father’s bequest. He 
lives with the poor and has founded a mission 
for them. He is clothed like the lowliest. He 
is a vegetarian, and he supplies his own wants 
by laber of various kinds, waiting for the time 
when he shall be able to use large sums upon 
his projects for the assistance and the educa- 
tion of, those who have little or nothing, 
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“The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.’’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 








WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
_by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 
Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top ” and 





OMN0 Dress Shiee 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 


Absolutely impervious, 
Absolutely Odortess. 


Every pair 
guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 


for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index”? describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it _ can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wort Work~- 


; BeCause it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 


£64444 4E4EEEEEE 
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No Presents. 
No Discounts. 


From Grower to Cousumer. The Finest 


our only 


EAS and COFFEES 
At% 


inducements, 
Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
Farmers, and large consumers. 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 


Fine aslinen— 
Soft as silk. 


; 
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TES 
Muslin.” $ 
For sale by all leading retailers, 
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2 ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, indiana 
Soeoooodor 


Your Whole Family 


Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, sty- 
Hsh, saer riding and durable. Selling on our plan you can 
examine it thoroughly before you are req te buy it. 


sale prices, e are the largest 
manutacturers of vehicles and 
harness inthe world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. We 
have pursued this plan successfull: 
for Fg You rae we no . He _ 
as wes our goods an ve for exam: 
- No. 180—Double Buggy Har- 
ss, with nickel tr 
mplete with collars and hitch 
straps, 822. As good as sells for $30, 
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WH: 
OMG 


Surpass All Other Prepara- 
tions in Allaying Hoarseness 


and Irritation of the Throat. 





THE GENUINE BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE OF fk i the 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 


; oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer}; 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


IN 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pantry, Bath, Cel- 
lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Polishing Materials ; 
Brooms, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests: Portable Bathing 
Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks; Siek Room, Nursery and Hospital Req- 
uisites; Afternoon Tea Kettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 
carefully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 


of the city. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


OUCH & 
FitzcERe 
BROADWAY. 


688 BROADWAY. 
23 SIXTH AVENUE 











TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


10a Fulton ot.. New York, onl on; makes pater) half » mandy 
buy before writing them udiced advice 


ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. § 


UP-T0-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are using our 
New Style Check Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 
Bank Title furnished. Sears & 
White, Stationers and Printers, 


49 Broad Street, New York. 
a 
FINANCIAL 


Government ano 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


S MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
HASE, SALE, on EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 








APPRAISE 
FOR THE P 
SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


BANKERS, 
81 NASSAU ST:, (Bank of Commerce Building), N.¥, 














CSIONIAL 
TRvst@mPany. 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 


222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000. 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, President, 
RICEARD DELAFIELD, 
CORD MEYER Vice-Presidents. 
JAMES W. TAPPIN, 
ARPAD S. GROSSMANN, Treasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON eretary. 
PHILIP 8. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Ansun R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Paimer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 


Richard Delafield, Theo, W. Myers, 
Daniel O'Day,’ L. C, Dessar, 
Percival Kiihne, Geo. Warren Smith, 


John 8. Dickerson, 

Vernon H. Brown, James W. Tappin, 

Seth M. Milliken Geo, W. Quintard, 
Ww. Seward Webb. 


Frank Curtiss, 





United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamgEs, Vice-Pres, 

JameEs 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Hangy L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 





SAMUEL SLOAN, Wu. D. SLOANE, 

D. WILLIs Jamzs, Gustav H. Sonwas, 
Joun A. STEWART, FRANE LY 

JOHN HaksEN RHOADES Grores F. VizToR, 
An PHELPS STOKES d 8 

Joun CrosBy BROWN, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
EpwWakp Coopzg, Joun J. 

W. BayakEp CuTTiIne Joun 8. EDY, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, D. O. M % 

Wx. ROOKEF Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ALEXANDER E. OER. MABSHALL FIELD. 
Writs H.Maoy, Jn 








RK. L. DAY & CQ., 
BANKERS, 


I Broad St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets . eee 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


you S| PER CENT. 
GET clear of expense 


On all money we invest for yeu, secured by first mo e on 
choice farming lands worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Personal inspection of all lands offered as security. We collect 
and remit interest and principal free of charge. w 
these loans are the safest investments in the world, and want you 
to know it. Write for particulars. 


E.J. LANDER & CO.,°*“nratimnea way 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Members New York 
Investment, Department. 
Send for our circular on special offering of 5% 80 per oes 


reasury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns e 
Greater New York. Proceeds to be used for e ms and 
betterments 














NOTICE TO HOLDERS 


one, eran 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF N.Y. 


Certificates for Stock of the 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 


The Voting Trust under which the Central 
Trust Company of New York have issued Certifi- 
cates of deposit on behalf of the bens Trustees 
for stock of the BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT 
COMPANY terminates on January ist, 1900. 

After that date, on surrender of the certificates 
of deposit, endorsed in blank, regular Certificates 
of Stock of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
will be issued therefor. 

Revenue stamps will be required when stock is 
desired in a different name from those in which 
the certificates of deposit stand. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. ' 





RGINIA FARMS FOR SALE-—Good land, good 
accbons pobsols and churches convenient. Mild, healthy cli- 
mate free of both heat and and 


¥. Sheen extremes t pote Bes cold. Low prices 
easy terms. ‘or free * 
B. B. CHAFFIN & CO. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


125th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. SURPLUS, $50,000. 


President, THOMAS L, WATT, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
Vice-Presidents, | EDWARD H. LANDON, 
Cashier, FRED’K W. LIVERFIORE. 
Asst. Cashier, | FRED’K M. SPENCER. 


P Directors. 
THOS. L. WATT, EDWARD E. POOR, EDWARD H. LANDON, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, x STUYVESANT FISH, 
WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
AUGUST BELMONT 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, ¢ 
HERMANN OELRICHS, : THOMA 
CEE GREYS. GEORGE fF. VIELOR EDWARD © HOVT 
J mre FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, P - 














SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. S. S. Spalding, Supt. 
Guited States 
Moriguge & Crust Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. | 
*T:288:880 | Mortgages for2) years without 
Transacts a General Trust Business. loss to aay Srwestor; and now offer 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. choice selected. first 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. e selected firs Mortgages 
issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. | Fronvthe Hack-wary belt of Sexas 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. | and Oklahoma. Sauyment principal 
George W. Young poate ret President and 6% interest guaranteed. 


uther Kountze.......... ae .. Vice-President 


rs any rectrcasarat | Send for Sambhiet. 
lark 


‘iliames....... 
ichard M. Hurd ecretary aul ; 
EXECUTIVE COM! bs | 

Charles D. Dickey, ir., Gustav E. Kisse | oh Duundll && § Cor 
Theodore ‘A. Havemeyer, ] untae: : e WS NW. ? 

Charles R. Henderson, J ‘impson, . *4 Ae ’ 
Richard A, McCurdy. wilt Phila Sar 
DIRECTORS: ’ le b 


Samuel D. Babcock 
Dumont Clarke, Gustav E. Kissel, 


Chariton T Lewis, i Address tre Gombany or 5.&norse, 
oy | VS. 140 Masson St 4h, 
G. Haven, Jr., Ro * Adulon Rudd, Soughkeepove, 1.4. 
Charles R. Henderson, . tt, 1 . 
z =~ & at abbard, G Ww. i 6.8. Mutchinsow 5 Survacuce, WS. 
| W.5. Way, “West Chester, Sa, 

















EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BAI.DWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus. .............ceccee.-+.+-+-9246,800 

porepcpeees cunts es Savas a, con — 

art, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edwa: . Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W, Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dele. peed eee worth ieee ¢ sane the teem. in leat 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, ears have placed over _—— without a default 


George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. princi or interest. ferences, al] Bankers, 
Capitali es and Business Men for whom | am 


SAFE INVESTMENTS.tha.oMakehunen tems: | pamphlet," ruth About Okiahoma®* trea. 


FIDELITY INYEST T 
” ESTMENT CO., SE, H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRig, OXLABOMA. 
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DOCTOR’S PROPHECY. 
About Grape-Nuts. 


Dr. J. H. Hanaford, one of the oldest physicians in 
Reading, Mass,, says in the Practical Age: ‘I firmly 
believe that Mr. Post has rendered a greater service to 
humanity than any other man living, in the matter of 
food, 

He claims, with propriety, I think, that his new 
food, Grape-Nuts, made .from the most nourishing 
elements of the grains, contains nourishment in one 
pound equal to ten of meat, wheat, oats or bread. 

From’ the acquaintance that I have had with this 
unusually nutritious article, I am satisfied the state- 
ment is truthful and demonstratable. I am inclined 
ts believe the food will effect considerable of a 
revolution in society, to the extent that it is intro- 
duced,’’ 

This was written by Dr. Hanaford several months 
ago. The rapid spread of the use of Grape-Nuts 
all over the country has demonstrated that the doc- 
‘or’s prophecy has already come true, to an extent, 
at least. Perbaps never before in the history of 
food manufacture has such rapid progress been made 
as with Grape-Nuts. . It especially appeals to brain 
workers. 

All first-class grocers furnish Grape-Nuts, and the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., are the 
makers, 


a 


ROSY COLOR. 
Produced by Postum Food Coffee. 

‘When a person rises from each meal with a ringing 
in the ears and a general sense of nervousness, it is 
a common habit to charge it to a deranged stomach, 

“I found it was caused from drinking coffee, which I 
never suspected for a long time, but found by leaving off 
coffee that the disagreeable feelings went away. 

‘I was brought to think of the subject by getting 
some Postum Food Coffee, and this brought me out of 
the trouble, 

‘*It is a most appetizing and invigorating beverage 
and has been of such great benefit to me that I naturally 
speak of it from time to time as opportunity offers. 

‘A lady friend complained to me that she had tried 
Postum, but it did not taste good. In reply to my ques- 
tion she said she guessed she boiled it about ten minutes. 
I advised her to follow directions and know that she 
boiled it fifteen or twenty minutes, and she would have 
something worth talking about. A short time ago I 
heard one of her children say that they were drinking 
Postum now.a-days, so I judge she succeeded in making 
it good, which is by no means a difficult task. 

‘¢Tom O’Brien, the son of a friend who lives on 
Bridge St., was formerly a pale lad, but since he has 
been drinking Postum, has a fine color. There is plenty 
of evidence that Postum actually does ‘make red 
blood,’ as the famous trade-mark says.’’ Jno. Chambers 
9 Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio. 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 


Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
‘ TRUSTEES: 
Charles 8. Fair ° ullou: 
William H. Appleton, award UM 
wa _strong, ¥ A doudert, 
William ¥. Buckley, John W. Sterling, 
Stuart G. Nelson, Jo beat Vg 
Pudoon Hoagland, Hf. WwW “ meee 
Edward N. "Gibbs, Frank W, Stearns, # 
se x ” Aldace F. Walker. eats lt 


This compeny is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives ‘deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY, 
SEDALIA, MO., 
With twenty years’ experience, is now issuing 
DEBENTURES THAT COMBINE ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
OF A CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT AND A MORTGAGE. 


These Debentures run indefinitely, or may be collected at 
any time after two ear from date of issue. They are secured 
by first Mortgages ONLY, on which instalments can be paid at 
any time Write tor particulars. 











BONDS 


PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
Paying 4 to 54 Per Cent. 


We have purchased, after careful investiga- 
tion, the various issues of municipal and first 
mortgage steam railway, street railway and tele- 
phone bonds which we now offer, to return the 
above rate of interest. 


We have for sale several desirable lots of 
bonds issued by licensee companies of the 
American Bell Telephone Co. 


We strongly recommend municipal and cor- 
poration securities of Galifornia, of which we 
make a specialty. List on application. 


FE. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 Milk Street, . : : BOSTON. 
DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 

Members of the New Yurk and Beston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits at interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities listed at 4 New Fork, Boston, Philadelphia and 

commission. 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on 
High-class Municipal ona Rallsoad Bo Bonds on hand for immediate 


very. 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y, 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


HENRY CLEWS 6& CO., 


BANKERS, 
11, 13, 15, and 17 Broad St. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Orders executed for investment or on margin, interest stowed 
on deposits, subject to check at sight. Refiroads reorganized ai 
Trade Combinations effected. Act as Financial Agents for Gor- 
porations and Investors. 

U. 8. Bonds, all issues, Bought and Sold. 


202 FIFTH AVE.., cor. 25th St. 
487 ERO DWAY, Silk Ex’ge me. 
Branch Offices: pd ORTH ST. & 39 Thomas 8S) 
7 HUDSON ST. —— Exe. 
16 COURT ST., Brooklyn 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
OAPITAL, © © = «© © @ e $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - © © © «© « e« 3,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 

DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. CARMAN, President. 
N, JR. Vice-President. 
UR. NB ULL, ee. 








‘ 








Nb: le . 
WM. SE DWARDS: 2d ‘Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JouN GAULT, Manager . Dept. 
DIRECT: 

Samuel D. Babcock, “Adrian Isel 

George F. Baker, Augustus D. ms iliard, 

George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 

August Belmont, Richard - . MoCurdy, 

Frederic Cromwell, Levi P. rton, 

Walter R. Gillette, y pot E. Orr, 

. Haven, Walter G. — 

E.H Harriman, en H. Bogers 

k. Somers Hayes, McK: bly, 

Charles R. Henderson, Fredeniek 1° Vanderbilt, 

Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
peye and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world 
collects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travellers’ 
= commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest. = 
sits subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends mone’ 

ns laterals, deals in American and other investment securi rities, jes, 
and offers its services as correspondent and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchants. 





Ba aker we 
parE © OF EN AND, 
K, Limit 


CLY SDALE BA BAN ted, 
NATIONAL PROVINGL K OF ENGLAND, Limited 
PARR’ bs BANK. egamang 
Solicito 
FRESHFIELDS AND. Wintaas, 
aRTHvie HOHN FHASKI « Chat: 
8 , 

ALD ©. HAL DEMAN img 

ONAN P: MORTON 


The MIDDLESEX 





1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
_ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 





WHHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





DIVIDENDS 


NATIONAL BANKS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF wed YORK. 
Ew YorE, Dec. 22, 1899. 
Sey EptiCte SEMI. ANNUAL i. DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual div- 
Yost of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 


anuary 2, 1900. 
The transfer books will be closed ager 8 x 
1899, to the morning of January 2, 1900. 





on December 28, 
YOUNG, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 22d, 1899 
EIGHTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free of tax, payable Jan- 
uary 2d, to which date, from December 26th, the transfer books 
will be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1899. 
A dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. has been declared payable: 
on and after Tuesday, January 2d, 1900. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New YorE, Dec. 2ist, 1899. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE HALF PER CENT., free of tax, 
payable on and after January 2d, proximo. 
The transfer books will close at 8 P. M., this date, reopening 
January 2d, 1900. CHARLES H, PATTERSON, Cashier. 











The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
OF NEW Ly a 
New York, December 22nd, 1899. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the last 
six months has to-day been declared by this gn payable on eo 
second day of January is owe ransfer books will remain 
closed till that date. ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 19th, 1899, 
69TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, to stockholders of record 
on this date payable January 2d, 1900. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 

J. DENNISON, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
EW YORK—DIVIDEND 


December 224, 1899. 
A semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER C CENT. has been de- 
ik, payable on and after 


prox ximo. 
ks will be closed Friday, December 22d, 1899, at 
January 8d. 


clared upon -_ Ie gt stock of this 
Tuesday, 

Transfer 
close of Business, and reopened Wednesda: eaday, 
10 o’clock A.M 





at 
DUVALL, baleen 



























» 1899, 


\ividend 
’ record 


ashier. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK, OF THE REPUBLIC. 
EW YorK, Decembe: . 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
(4%) FOUR PER CENT.., free of tax, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 2d, 1900, until which date the er books will be closed. 
C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 








THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. 


New York, December 2th, 1899. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declarea a semi-an- 
nual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., payable on and after 
January 2d, 1900. 


The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H, CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. : 





December 19, 1899. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
SIX PER CENT., upon the stock of this bank, free of tax, paya- 
ble on and after January 2, 1906, and the transfer books will be 
closed until that date. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
New Yorks, December 26th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., free from taxes, 
payable on and after January 2d, 1900, until which date the 
transfer books are closed. ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 





STATE BANK 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
NEw York, December 224, 1899. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of SEVEN (7) PER CENT., free of tax, payable Janu- 
ary 2d, 1900, to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until January 4th, 1900. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 





SAVINGS BANKS 





THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK, 


Saturday. 

Money deposited on or before January 10th will draw i: 
. DANIEL T. HOAG, Presiden: canta 
CLARENCE GOAD 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


BY, Treasurer. 





EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings Bank. 


51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEw YorK, December 27, 1899. 
DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this Bank have ordered that 
interest be paid to Depositors entitled thereto for 
the six and three months ending Dec. 81, 1899, at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum on all deposits up to the limit 
of Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of Jan’y 1, 
1900, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
Jan’y 15. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAVID LEDWITE, Comptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on all 
sums remaining on deposit during the three and six months 
ending December 31, 1899, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Mon- 
day, January 22, 1900. Deposits made on or before January 10th 
will draw interest from January 1st. 
Ww. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
8. E. COR. 6TH AVE. AND 16TH ST. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six months and three 
months ending Dec. 81, 1899, on all sums from five dollars to three 
thousand dollars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable Jan- 
uary 15, 1900. JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 

JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before Jan. 10, 1900, will draw interest from 
Jan.1, 1900. 





HARLEM SAVINGS mage nae 
2279- THIRD AVENUE, CORNER 124 ST A 
ie December 12th, 1899. 
The Trustees direct that the usual semi-annual dividend be paid 
on all deposits entitled thereto at the rate of FOUR PER pa 3 
per annum on all sums from $5 to $1,000 and THREE PER CENT. 
per annum on the excess to $8,000, payable on or after January 
15th. Money deposited before January 10th will draw interest 
from January 1st. CHAS. B. TOOKER, President. 
L. HOMER HART, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 








NEw York, December 20, 1899. 


97TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 31st inst., 
payable on and after the third Monday in January 
next, 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G, STILEs, Secretary. 
Geo. H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
from $5 to $3,000, Credited January Ist, payable Janu- 
ary 18th, or any time later, 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 
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THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 
cartes consirustion of its new building, on the corner of 8th Ave. 
and 8t., islocated at 110 West 42d St., near 6th Ave. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
interest at the rate of THREE 


TH 
On and after papaeey ite 1900 
AND O LF CE 





Uays. 1 
Pag ts 
E Pres. 

G. CONKLIN, Sec’y. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company. 
NEW YORK, December 6, 1899. 
The Board of Directors have declared a dividend on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this company of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share, payable February 1, 1900, to stockholders, as 
registered at the close ofthe transfer books on January 10, 1900. 
The transfer books for the preferred stock of the Company will be 
closed from three o’clock P. M. on January 10, 1900, until ten 
o'clock, A. M. on February 2, 1900. 
Dividend checks will be mailed to Preferred Stockholders whose 
dividend orders are on file at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
59 Cedar Street, New York. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 








New York, December 2ist, 1899. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have declared a divi" 
dend of ONE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on the ist day of February next to shareholders of record at 
12 M., on the 30th day of December. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

CHARLES F. COX, Treasure:. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
NEw York, December 21st, 1899. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have this day declared 
a dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable at 
this office on Monday, the 29th day of January next, to stock- 
holders of record at 12 M. on Saturday, the 30th day of December 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R: Co. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

New York, December 20, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting 
held this day. declared a dividend of one and one quarter 
per cent on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 
15th day of January next to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on Saturday, the 30th inst. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 











). 
wing bonds will be 


southern Pacific of New Mexico ist mortgage. 
southern Pacific Co. Steamship mortgage. 
lexas and New Orleans cunsols. 
Louistana Western ist mortgage. 
zan’s Louis. ana Tex. R. R. and 8S. S. Co. 1st mortgage. 
h Pacific Coast 1st mortgage. - 
fornia Pacific 1st mortgage. 
fornia Pacific 2d mortgage. 
fornia Pacific 8d mortga. e. 
Market Street able +6 Co. 1st eniy wy 
C- upons due January ist. 1900, from the following bonds will be 
id on and after January 8d by the Central Trust Company: 
San Antonia and Aransas Pass Ist mortgage. 
Houston and Texas Central ist mortgage. 
Austin and Northwestern ist mortgage. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 











Western Union Telegraph Company. 
‘ New York, December 18th, 1899. 
DIVIDEND NO. 18. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The Transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the afternoon 
of December 20th, inst., and be reopened on the morning of Janu- 
ary 2d next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Company. 


A dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra divi- 
dend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, January 15, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 30, 1899. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to Jan- 
uary 18, 1900, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1899. 


ELECTIONS 


The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December sand, 18. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be = at 
diy Sanaty athe isk "The poll wil be open from BM. S01, P.M 
le Ww . -M. 
Ppa sais © PEDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LN NATIONAL BANK. 
a EAST 42D STREET. 
New York, December =. 1899. 
The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of this bank, for the 
election ee engenn gy ‘or a ear, wel be helt x 34 
king esday, ua 1900 
of ig Meand 1B. M. ¥, danuaryy. ¢. CORNELL, Cashier. 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK. - a 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank for the ensuing 
serhiaray Santa sh ae elute She boas of tree and 
dl , betwee 
four o'clock P. oo FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, Vashier. 




















INSURANCE 
185! 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


SET 
tran 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
; HE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


DIGBY JOHNSON 


eeeveee General t 


Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - - NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
-HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


PRCT Er ee eeereesesees SOEEESOEEOEOe 
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a divi- 
aid on 
| at the 


ne j. M. ALLSN, President, 
WM. B. PRABELIN, - Vice-P. 
ALLEN ce-President 


Second Vice-President 


- Secretary . 


- - Treasurer 
Asst Secretary 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 


ASSETS. ..........cccceccoseveee eoseve $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. .......cccccceseesseees eoeees 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,483 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every pol guaran’ 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfetture law, ea - 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK,. 








\shier. 
ccddaalensianaitaal 


~ 1899 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in ‘speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


1899 
NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


asl ni 


542,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 











THE 


United ad States Life Insurance 0 0 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORKE. 
All aame now issued by this Company contain the following 


‘* After one year from the date of pane 34 the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
comes at 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
ie, assets and surplus, and can thus claima sub 
goin ie the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 
oom and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. C CHRAN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 

















° NWAY 
WM. T. STANDEN,,.. 

ARTHUR C. PERRY... 
JOHN P. MUNN 


I  eyagtag COMMITTED. 
Prest. Chem. _~ — 





bay ew 
JO 
ae 
SaMes he 


A POLICY ie 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 





is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

e Washington pays Endowments and death claims 

promptly, and loans money to its ae Pata 0 

Its Lrust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsu: 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 

nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. : 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - =  $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - - + = + =  25,816,738.19 


40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are pas upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid. 
ap insurance values to which the insured is entitled by "the Massa: 
chusetts Statu 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
8s. F TRULL, WwM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. : 
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NOT 


New York Life In| 


JOHN A. McCALL, 
} Nos. 346 & 348 








The Oldest and Largest International Life Insurance Company in the World. 


FOUR HUNDRED THOU 


WHO ARE THE COMPANY, WHO OWN THE COMPANY, AND 





This Company, Having Closed Its Books To-Day, for the year 1899, announ 





ONE HUNDRED THOU 


AGGRE 


Two Hundred and 


OF NEW 


THAT ITS Outstanding Insurance, Paid-For, 


One Hundred and Six 


THAT ITS Total Outstanding 


One Billion and Six 


New York,' December 30, 1899. 
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r JICE. 
n | surance Company, 

















A. - Vocesiesit. 

348 BROADWAY. 

‘orld. A Mutual Company, Without Capital Stock, Having a Membership of 
NU | SAND POLICY HOLDERS, 

AND WHO ALONE RECEIVE THE PROFITS OF THE COMPANY. 

ma ces that during the year it has Issued, and Received the premiums on, 
oU | SAND NEW POLICIES, 

GRE GATING 

id | Two Million Dollars 

JEW INSURANCE; 

i-For, has been increased during the year by over 

ix | teen Million Dollars; 
nding lnsuipiiiel Premiums Paid, exceeds 

ix | ty Million Dollars. 


CHAS. C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


















































aap hier uma saat 9 


Ors usual patriotic cal- 

‘endar is ready for 
distribution and can be se- 
cured free of charge from 
any Continental Agent, or 
send 2c. stamp and we will 
mail it. 


Agents Everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 


** Insure in an American Company.’ 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 


pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 

This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 

It cond its b at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
wera protection which have given it its high reputation in 

ie past. SASS: 


APPLETON & DANA, t U. S. £ daseenere and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


insurance 


Company, 
‘ PHILADELPHIA. 
<> Bighty-Ninth 
; Anaual Statement. 
Cash Capital.........cccccccssssscsccsses euqeepoesesecsooeee : 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. roms 
Surplus over all Liabilities ‘ ose 
Total Assete, Jan. ist. 1899. . .710, 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 














ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Gomapany, eubentt submit the the following statement of its affairs on 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 


Jan- 

uary, 1896, to 3lst December isos . $3,056,558 08 
Pecan, 18 cal cis marked ff ist ; 

January, 1888 . F + + + « 1,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums .... - » + $4:294,898 91 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1898, to 8Ist December, 1898. . . . . $323272340°67 

ime during the sam 

pd Geseanivagen.o0es $1,507,568 36 
Returns of Premiums 


and expenses $6n0,421 og 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and Cit oe New York Stock: 
City Banks Len r Stocks « $7,437,039 oo 
secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1 »167,000 0@ 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
ss 

O5' 


estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable | : 
Cash in the hands of Eurcvpean Bankers = 
pay losses nd aaconingg payable in 
229,793 36 
184,997 78 


cant Reiga.goust ner ore C Set pea 


$10,874,923 22 


Biz per cent. inte rest on the outstan certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o Loy 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the goventh of 


ruary ni 
The outstan certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the tears thereof, or 
Tuesday, the seventh of 
terest thereon will 
> = to be produced at the time of pay- 
men 


id cancelled. 
wt dt dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
remiums of the company for the _ 
Bevo 1898, for which ce cates Ibe is 
after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


‘eu TAY AMSINCE, JOHN. D. HEWLETT, 





JO AGOSTINI, Cc D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON “If BROW LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WALDRON P, BROWN W. H. H. MOORE 
w OULTON, CHARLES H. 

FRANCIS M. | BACON. GEORGE H. MACY, 
GKORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. MORTON 
JOS KPH H CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, GEORGK W. QUINTARD, 
WILLTAM K, DODGE, JOHN L. BIKER, 
&VERETT FRAZAR, A. A. RAVEN, 
EDWAKD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON 
HORACE GRAY LAWRENCE TURNURK, 
ANSON a HARD GUSTAV H 
CLIFF A. HAND, WILL ¢, BTURG 
HENRY 4 HAWLEY, LL 




















FP. 4. PARSONS, Vice-Prese’t. 


OORNELI U8 ELDERT, #4 Vice-Pree’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice=-Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen covies of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT can be furnished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








130 Fulton Street, New York, 












